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—— - e FOREWORD 


It was Malļleson who first essayed in English the 
* fascinating -story of the French enterprisesin India. 
His works have long been out of print and to some 
extent out of date as well. Meanwhile fresh mate- 
rials have been brought to light and with the passage 
of time the clouds of contemporary controversy 
have sufficiently cleared to a better view and a 
fairer perspective. The story moreover will bear 
reteligig many times and Mr. Sen has done well 
in attempting a fresh examination of the extant 
sources. * 

An Indian student working in India on a subject 
like this is faced with obvious difficulties. Even 
in normal times the original sources are not within 
easy access, in tithes of war they are entirely out 
of his reach. It isenot therefore out of cheice alone 
“that the author had to limit himself to the first 
French naval expedition to India. De ia Haye 
has left his own aĉĉount of the voyage and his 
narrative can be supplemented and checked by 
T two other contemporary records of exceptional 
alue and interest. Francois Martin kept a diary 
hich ater revised and rewrote in the form 
FA Memoir. Abbé Carré, who took a prominent 
> in the French affairg in India left a graphic 
of e what he did, heard and saw. 









x FOREWORD 

Martin’s Memoirs long remained unpublished 
though the manuscript was at*least once transcribed 
with a view to printing. A few years before the 
last world war this invaluable work wags” published 
under the able editorship of Professor Alfred Marti- 


$ — . 
neau and thus became easily accessfble to” interested 


students all over the world. The only manuscript 


— — . + J 
of Carré’s Itinerary found its way to .the India e 
> = LA > — 2 
Office Library and there remained unnoticed untjl_ 


the late Professor Johnston rescued it from. un- 
merited oblivion. by a happy inspiration the 
authorities of the Calcutta University acquired a 
1otogiaph copy of Carré’s Itinerary as soon as it 
was brought to the public notice. It is pleasing to 
think that even if the original manuscript had 
suffered from accidents of war the Jtinerary would 
not have been lost to posterity. The epublica- 
tion of Martin's Mémoires and tht acquisition by 
the Calcutta University of a rotograph copy of 
Carré’s Itinerary enabled Mr. Sen to undertake the 
present work when contact with liltraries and archives 
offices in France was no longer possible. It. is 


dismal failure for reasons not beyond human control. 


attempted to capture the Indian market. 
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recognised avenue of eommercial profit in those 
days was monopoly and all the trading nations of 
the west were frantically trying to secure the ex- 
elusive right of trading with India. Portugal based 
her claims on a Papal award, the English and the 
Dutch their fictitious rights from the sanction of 


their respective*governments and so did the French 


though the sanctioning authorities could rfot claim 
sovereignty over India or the islands of the Far 
East. Commercial rivalry was under the circum- 
stances bound to lead to armed conflict and it was 
wise of Colbert to get ready for the inevitable. 
There was nothing inherently impracticable in his 
ambitious scheme though it embraced such distant 
regions as Madagascar, India, Ceylon and the islands 
of the {Malay Archipelago. The existing order 
in the Deccan was fast disintegrating and caught 
unawares the Dutch might have been completely 
eliminated from the Indian waters but avoidable 
delay caused loss of precious time and put the 
Dutch wise about the French designs. Defection 


cand death thinned the fighting forces and “dissension 


among the Directors hampered concerted action 
and starved the fleet, of the sinews of war. Inde- 
cision and indiscretion rendered military skill and 
individual enterprise futile and the success which 
seemed to be well within their grasp eluded the 
French. It is futile to speculate as to what might 
have happened if the importance of India had been 
better appreciated at Paris. Accidents can only 
deflect but cannot permanently determine the course 
of — — 


. 
* > 
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Mr. Sen has told his story well and I hope he 
will not fail to exploit the opportynities that peace 
has once more brought to us. ne 


— 
FIRLAND HALL, E La ANENE SEN 
MUSSOORIE, t 
Sth May, 1947. be | . 
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- PREFACE 
` 

The presen? book, intended to be the first one qf a. 
series on the hisfory,of the French in India, covers the 
earliest period, from the first Eastern ventures to the 
foundation @f Ponglicherry. The story of the French in 
Tfidia is undoubtedly ean interesting subject pf study, 
and although some excellent books have been written 
in Freneh it is rather unfortunate that the subject has 
not received the attention of historians in India to the 
extent it deserves. The object of the proposed series is 
to help to some extent in filling up this gap in our 
historical studies. 

The first volume deals with the earliest Eastern ven- 
tures off the French, the martime and commercial 
pohey of Colbert, the foundation of the Compagnie 
des Indes Orientales,.the establishment of the French at 
Surat and at other subsidiary settlements, the extension 
of French trade and commerce, the despatch of a for- 
midable naval expedition under de la Haye, the failure 
of the first serious atfempt of the French to obtain a 
firm foot-hold in the Bast, and the subsequent founda- 
tion of Pondicherry, destined to become the capital of 
French India and to play an important role in the 
history of India in the Ith century. 

The story of the French naval expedition under 
de la Haye has been narrated in some details, which may 
appear at first to be rather unnecessary. It has seemed 
to me, however, that the historical importance of this 
naval expedition, as the first serious attempt of the 
French to obtain a firm foot-hold in the East, deserves 

= ` much more careful notice than it has so far received. 
` s“ The political hmbition of Dupleix and the military 
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exploits of the sons of France in India about the middle 
of the 18th century have almost completely overshadow- 
ed all previous attempts. But it is ngnetheless true 
.that in the reign of Louis XIV, unde?t the far-sighted 
and vigorous statesmanship of (Colltrt, France did 
make a serious attempt to create a commercial and 
political sphere of influence in the East. Ħ It was the 
most opportune moment for France. She had, durifig 
the first part of the reign, gained san ascendancy. in 
Europe unchallenged by any of her neighbours. Her 
economic and commercial development had brought her 
to the front rank of European maritime Powers. As 
long as peace lasted in Europe and she had a free hand, 
she could legitimately aspire to a share in the Eastern 
trade and colonisation. It is not at all improbable 
that she might have been successful in beating own the 
rivalry of the Dutch and in creating a wide sphere of com- 
mercial and political influence in the East but for the 
outbreak of war in Europe, which diverted her atten- 
tion and prevented her from following up her Eastern 
policy. The prolonged siege of St. Thomé, which re- 
vealed the startling weakness off an important Indian 
Power, might have led to the adoption by France under 
Louis XIV of the policy of Dupleix, and that with 
‘possibly greater success, long before the birth of that 
statesman. It was only the war in Europe, keeping 
France occupied for more than a quarter of a century, 
that upset all her Eastern projects. If the importance of 
a subject depends not merely upon the success achieved 
but also upon its possibilities, the importance of the 
French naval expedition under de la Haye can hardly be 
minimised. It had enormous possibilities before it, and 
if rightly conducted it might have led to the firm 
establishment of the French in the East? 








PREFACE XV 
: 

Among the original sources consulted two deserve 
special mention, as being ‘the ones I have drawn upon 
to a very large extent, first, Abbé Carré’s Le Courier 
de Orient (n° manuscript), and second, the Mémoires 
of Francois Martin (edited by Martineau). They 
arë of great value and importance and can be relied 
$ upon as giving a detailed and trustworthy account 
H of the events of tlee period under review. It is true 
. that there are some exaggerations and mis-stetements 
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(probably not deliberate, but due to oversight or wrong 
information), but on the whole they are quite depend- 

able, as far as contemporary evidence can be. More- 

over, though it is not unlikely that Abbé Carré and 
$ Martin met at St. Thomé or at Madras on a few occasions, 
| they wrote their diaries quite independently and un- 
influenced by each other. That is very important for 
our purpose, as giving us an opportunity to check up 
one with the help of the other. About the two sources 
themselves, Abbé Cerré’s manuscript gives a detailed 
account of the early period of the establishment of the 
French in India and particularly of the French naval 
expedition under de la Haye, ‘from the time of the de- 
J parture of the squadron from France to the middle of 
i the second siege of St. Thomé, when Abbé Carré left 
adras to return to Europe. The original manuseript is 
— in the India Office Library, London, and I 
Ise of a rotograph *fopy in the Calcutta University 

= Abbé Carré’s style is in many places rather 
te » and cumbrous, and his sentimental effusions 
led him to exaggerations. The 
bp moires. of Tanco Martin, on the other hand, 
presents a striking contrast. The language is as 
= op le and direct as han possibly be, and the account 
lia, keen, insigh to men and affairs on the part 
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of the author. ‘There is no more detailed and truthful 

account of the history of the. French in India in the 

second half of the 47th century than the Mémoires 

of Francois Martin. It is rather unfortunate that the 

diary stops short in the middie and is rfot brought down 
e 


to the last days of the author. . 


Besides these two sources, | have made use of a 
number of other contemporary doctBments and later 
works, hoth French and English; a list of which will be 
found in the Bibliography at the end. I have been care- 
ful to acknowiedge debts as far as possible, bat if at 
times I have omitted it through oversight, I crave the 
pardon of my readers. To some authorities my in- 
debtedness has been of such a general nature that it is 
dificult to acknowledge it in foot-notes, which is pos- 
sible only in specific cases. 

I should state here that because of war exigencies it 
was not possible for me to consult the different Archives 
of Paris which contain valuable documents about the 
period covered in this book. However, these documents 
have been so thoroughly examined and so extensively 
made use of by Kaeppelin in hjs La Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales thot it would have served little 
practical purpose to have gone thrdugh them once again. 
On the other hand, I have consulted some other sources, 
hike Abbé Carré’s Le Courier de lUOrient, Records 
of Fort St. George etc., whicli have not been noticed 
by Kaeppelin. It should be observed that the general 
plan of the present book is samewhat different from that 
of Kaeppelin’s, where more attention has been paid to 
the Company's organisation in France and its trading 
and commercial operations rather than to the political 
and military activities of the French in India. That 
does not, however, detract from the merit pf Kaeppelin’ aS, 
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book which is undoubtedly the most outstanding work 
about the early period of the history of the Freneh in 
India. — 

Before I tonclude, I should like to express my 
sense of indebtedness to Dr. Surendranath Sen, M.A., 
Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon), Director of Archives, Govern- 
ment of Imdia, and to Dr. Indubhushan Banersi, M.A., 
*Ph.D., Head of thee Department of History, Calcutta 
University, who have helped me immeasurably with 
their yaluable suggestions and general guidance. 

I also‘take this opportunity to record here my 
sincere gratitude to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
M-L.A s MA- B-L D.Litt., LL.D.. Barrister-at- 
Law, President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teach- 
ing in Arts, Calcutta University, but for whose kind 
encoumagement it would have been extremely difficult 
for me to bring out the present volume. 

My thanks are also due to my esteemed friend and 
colleague, Dr. Pratul Chandra Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Lond.), Lecturer in History, Calcutta University, to 
whom I am specially indebted for his many valuable 
suggestions and forthaving very kindly helped me in 
seeing the book thropgh the press. 

? Lastly, I shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
express my sincere thanks to the Superintendent ob the 
University Press, Mr... C. Sen, and his assistants for 
their unfailing courtesy and ready help and co-operation. 


CALCUTTA. . 
July, 1947. S. P. SEN. 








CHAPTER I : 


THR ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMPAGNIE DES INDES 
* è ORIENTALES 


9 
L. Luttl-known history of the French in India. 2. Early Eastern 
ventures of the French. 3. Colbert's economic and maritime policy. 4. 
Foundation of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 5. Finances of the 


= 


Company. 6. Constitution, powers and privileges of the Company. 7. 
Madagascar enterprise. 8. Preparatory work for the establishment of the 
Company in the Kast. 9 Caron at Surat. 10. Development of French 
trade and commerce in the East. 


1. Little-known History of the French in India 
e 


In the history of the relations between the East 
and the West in modern times a very important part 
was played by the three great trading Companies of the 
East Indies, the Dutch, the English and the French. 
They practically moulded the later history of Asia, 
with its inevitable rêaction on the history of Europe 
and gf the World, and a study of their history is there- 
fere both interesting and instructive. But while much 
has been studied and written about the Dutch and the 
English Companies the history of the French Company 
has been rather neglected. This is in spite of the fact, 
that, although the French came last upon the scene, 
their national genius ‘‘ asserted itself in a manner that 
speedily brought them on a level with the most securely 
planted of their European rivals.’ Not only that, 
“the ambition that had urged her most famous 
monarch to dream of universal dominion in the West, 
began before wery long to form plans for the attainment 
of a French Empire in the East. He was a French 
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statesman who first dared to aspire to subordinate the 
vast Empire of the Mughal to a Kurepean will. He was 
a French statesman who first conceived tite idea of con- 
quefing India by the aid of Indians. They were French 
soldiers who demonstrated on thee field of battle tie 
superiority of a handful of disciplined Europeans to the 
uncontrolled hordes of Asia.’ The story of the 
exploits ®f the French in India reads almost like a 
romance. °° Yet in no romance that was ever penned 
did any of the characters dare to entertain such wide- 
spread and deep laid schemes as were cherished by 
many of the actors in this real scene. And yet it is 
another peculiartiy of this eventful history that the 
actors in it did not only dare to conceive, but they 
brought their vast plans to the very brink of syecess.’’* 
It is surprising that such a romantic story is so little 
known. Most of it is steeped in the darkness of 
oblivion, and only from time to time do a few names 
flash out and capture our imagination -by their indivi- 
dual brilliance, De la Haye, Dupleix, La Bourdonnais, 
Lally and Bussy. í A s 
For the comparative neglect which the study of the 
history of the French in India Ias generally received, 
there are three principal reasons. First, because of 
th® continuity in the organisations and colonial posses- 
sions of the Dutch and Enghsh Companies there is a 
unity throughout their history, whereas the history of 
the French Company is a *' chaine composée de 
plusieurs annéaux *’ (chain composed of several links). 
There were six different Companies formed from time 
to time, the Company constituted -by the Letters-Patent 


1 Malleson—History of the French in India, pp. 1-9, 
2 Ibid., pp. 3-4. * 
5 Weber—La Compagnie Prancaise des Indes, Avant Propos, 
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of Henry IV in 1604," La Compagnie des Moluques 
(1615), La Compagnie d'Orient (1642), La Compagnie 
des Indes Orientales formed by Colbert in 1664, La 
Compagnie des Jndes formed by Law in 1719, “and 
another Company of the same name formed by Calonne 
in 1785. Although the different French Companies 
should really be considered as mere successive phases 1n 
the evolution of the same body, still from the very 
nature of things there cannot be claimed the same 
continuity as in the case of the Dutch and English 
Companies. Secondly, the loss of most of her posses- 
sions in the East naturally made people indifferent about 
the history of the French Company. Thirdly, the 
French Company was closely associated with the State, 
and with the disappearance of the Ancien Régime there 
disappeared also the records and archives of the Com- 
pany. Inethe general detestation of everything con- 
nected with the Gld State the Company also fell a 
victim, and the French people had no desire to resus- 
citate the story of an organisation which had flourished 
ufider Royal patronage. The gulf created by the 
French Revolution between those early times and the 
present was wide ideed. ‘‘ The military history of 
modern France begins with the wars of 1792; 

however much France may regret that the gfeat 
Eastern prize did not Tall into her hands, she cares 
little for the détails of a struggle which occurred before 
the period at which she conquered the great nations 
of the Continent and constituted herself, for a time. 
mistress and arbitress of the greater part of Europe.’" 
It was only at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
with the creation of a second Eastern empire for 


1 MalJleson—History of the French in India, p. 5. 
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France, that there was a revival of curiosity to study 
the history of the French Company,, the exploits of the 
sons of France in the East in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and the glorious” success which 
they had almost achieved. ete ae ° 


2. Early Eastern Ventures of ethe French 


Of the four great European nations who built up 
trade relations with the East, the Portugese, the 
Dutch, the English and the French, the French came 
last upon the scene. It does not mean however that 
French interest in the Eastern trade was not roused 
earlier. As a matter of fact, the fabled wealth of the 
Bast had captured the imagination of all the maritime 
peoples in Europe, and in common with the? adven- 
turous spirits of other lands French sailors and 
merchants had set out as early as,the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century on what were regarded at the 
time as long and perilous voyages but with enormous 
possibilities. We are not here concerned with the 
details of those distant voyages which are for the most 
part lost fo us. Suffice it to knaw that they were all 
spasmodic and not sustained, the efforts of a few 
seafaring people lured by the stories of the East with- 
out any help or recognition frem the State. It is true 
that in the reigns of Francis I and Henry III edicts 
were issued exhorting the people to undertake long 
voyages,’ but her own difficulties and Continental 
entanglements prevented France from putting forth 
any sustained and organised efforts. It was not till 
the reign of Henry IV, when France had set her own 


~ 


1 Malleson—History of the French in India, p. 5. 
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house in order, that she could think of making 
organised efforts about distant voyages and perilous 
undertakings. e It was only at the beginning of the 
seventeenth cefitury that regular Companies were 
formed under Royal patronage and with the recognition 
of the State. Henry IV was a far-sighted ruler and 
realised the*value of foreign trade and colonisation. He 
lfoked both to the East and to the West. In.1598 he 
confirmed a privilege, conferred by Henry IIT but so 
long having no effect, to the Marquis de la Roche and 
„gave e him the mission ** d'etablir des colons et de porter 
"la religion Catholique és pays de Canada et autres `"! 
(to establish colonies in and to carry the Catholic faith 
to Canada and other countries). In 1603 a similar 
privilege was conferred on sieur de Monts to found a 
colony Mm Acadia. In 1601 a Company called ‘* La 
Compagnie des mers Orientales *’ formed at St. Malo 
sent two ships to India but met with little success. 
Soon, however, another Company was formed for the 
same purpose mainly through the efforts of the finan- 
cio Antoine Godefrey-and a Flemish navigator, Gerard 
de Roy (or le Roy?). dt obtained the support of 
Henry IV who gave it Letters Patent dated «dst June, 
1604, granting an exclusive monopoly of trade in the 
East for fifteen years. But disputes among the pro- 
prietors, lack of funds avd the violent opposition of the 
Dutch prevented the execution of the project. A 
reconstituted Company was formed in 1615, known as 
" La Compagnie des Moluwques `, to which Louis XIII 
granted Letters Patent dated 2nd July, 1615, trans- 
ferring to it the privileges conferred on the old Com- 
pany. But for the most part the reign of Louis XIT 


. 
. 
1 Levasseur—Preface to Webers La Compagnie Francaise des Indes. 





G THE FRENCH IN INDIA ; 
did not see any development in distant maritime 
ventures, mainly because times of political trouble are 
not favourable to great enterprises of ¢hat kind. It 
was only towards the end of the reign when Richelieu 
had succeeded in making the autkority of his master 
supreme in France and had set France on the road to 
ascendancy in Europe that distante maritime enter- 
prises again received the attention of the State. 
Richelieu understood well how much necessary it 
was for the greatness of France to have a strong navy 
and a well extended trade. He thought of making 
‘rance the mistress of the seas and having seen the 
wonderful success of the Dutch Company he wanted 
France to rival it, and in imitation to ** faire des 
grandes compagnies, obliger les marchands d'y entrer, 
parce que les petits marchands n'ont pas les reins assez 
forts avec leur petits vaisssseaux mal equipés qui 
deviennent la proie des pirates *"' (to create great com- 
panies and to compel the merchants to enter therein, 
because the small merchants are not sufficiently strong 
with their small and badly equipped boats which wotnld 
fall a prey to pirates). So he efrly interested himself 
in the creation of a number of Companies, ‘‘ La Com- 
pagnie du Morbihan, ‘*‘ La Compagnie Normande,’ 
“ha Compagnie des Iles d'Amerique ' and about ten 
others of the same kind. Tire last in date was ‘‘ La 
Compagnie d'Orient ™ founded in 1642, which was 
entrusted with the establishment of colonies in Mada- 
gascar and taking possession of the island in the name 
of the king. Letters Patent dated the 24th June, 1642, 
issued to the new Company granted it exclusive pri- 


i Quoted by Levasseur in the Preface to Weber's La Compagnie 
Francaise des Indes, 
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vileges for twenty years. +It was the first Company of 
colonisation in the .ndian Ocean, and Fort Dauphin 
was its work.e We need not go into the details of the 
history of this establishment or of the somewhat ambi- 
gflous relations between the Company and Due de la 
Meilleraye. The choice of colonising Madagascar 
seems to hive been dictated by a sound and farseeing 
policy, as it was an ideal resting place midway between 
Europe and the East. But instead of regarding ıt 
merely ùs a midway resting station, the French made 
the mistake of thinking that they would be able to 
draw great advantages and large profits from the island 
itself. After the first attempt which met with little 
success, all desire for a renewal of the effort languished 
in France as the country again fell into the vortex of 
internaf difficulties and foreign complications. It was 
not again fill the rise of Colbert that the project for 
building up an Eastern trade for France was revived. 
Down to the time of Colbert French efforts in 
colonial and commercial matters were intermittent and 
the results not very encouraging. The political pre- 
occupations of the time, the ever recurring civil wars 
and foreign entanglements undid all the work done in 
that direction both by the State and private persons in 
the intervals of peace and quiet. Colbert was the first 
to be able to follow during a long ministry a firm and 
consistent policy regarding maritime enterprises. 
Among other reasons for the failure of the early 
attempts of the French may be mentioned, first, ‘* the 
effect of that hghtheartedness for which the other 
nations reproach them because of their inability to 
persist in an enterprise when the beginning is not 
followed by a happy success," second, lack of funds, 
> 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, Vol. T, p. 3 
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and third, want of sufficient protection by the State 
against the jealousy and violence f other European 
commercial rivals. The result was, that even the 
adventurous spirits of the maritime glistriets became 

l T = or , i l = ©@ ~ ——— e 
damped and Frenchmen came to “think ‘that long dis- 
tance voyages were not meant for them. 


e 


Li 
3. Colbert's Economic and Maritime Policy 


The reign of Louis XIV marked a new era for 
France, an era of greatness and prosperity. Among 
the famous ministers who, more than the king himself, 
were responsible for the achievements of the reign 
history has given the first place to Colbert, the most 
precious legacy of Cardinal Mazarin to the young king 
and to the nation. Colbert came to power in 1661 with 
a line of policy already determined and witli a clear cut 
programme of reforms which he had drawn up long 
before. As early as 1653 he expressed his ideas in the 
following terms in a memoir to his master: ‘* It, is 
necessary to re-establish or create all the industnes, 
even those of luxury, to establish a protective etarill 
system, to organise producers ahd merchants in corpora- 
tions, to lighten the fiscal shackles injurious to the 
people, to restore to France the maritime transport of 
her products, to develop the colonies and to attach them 
commercially to France, to suppress all the interme- 
diaries between France and India, (and) to develop the 

navy in order to protect the merchant fleet."** The 

above extract gives a very brief résumé of the entire 

work of Colbert, which in effect forms a complete whole 

with the different parts well balanced and regulated. 
r 


1 Weber—La Compagnie Francaise des Indes. p. 100. 
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It is true that the different parts were not all equally 
good, but the thing is to be studied as a whole, and the 
merit of the whale, it must be admitted, overshadowed 
the defects of an single part. Moreover, it should afso 
be “remembered that very often the exaggerations of 
Colbert's “System ` were the work of his successors, 
who claimed to carry on his policy without understand- 
ing either its spirit or its mechanism. ° 


According to the orthodox economic definition 
Colbert belonged to the Mercantilist school, the basic 
principle of which was that wealth consisted only in 
precious metals and that the accumulation of national 
wealth depended on encouraging the inflow of precious 
metals and prohibiting their export. This could only 
be done þy developing national trade and industries, by 
encouraging the export of national products and by dis- 
couraging imports from outside. These principles were 
known and accepted*long before the time of Colbert, 
and measures for the institution of protective tariffs and 
the development of national commerce and industries 
had been taken in the, reigns of Louis XI, Louis XIT, 
Francis I and Henry TV. But these efforts had been 
intermittent and not pursued on any consistent and 
‘logical lines. Colbert was the first to give a definite 
direction to these attempts and to make a reasoned and 
systematic application of “the old principles. He was 
in a sense therefore the founder of that system which 
remained the model for the economic policy of France 
for nearly two centuries and which has preserved in his- 
tory the name of that great statesman in the expression 
‘* Colbertism."’ 


“ The basis of Colbertism was the theory of balance 
‘of commerce, the last and the most perfect expression 
of the mercantile doctrine, of which the guiding idea 
3—1574 Be 
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was to obtain a total of the sale of national products out- 
side greater in value than the sum of the purchases 
made outside for the nourishment.6é6f the national 
market.’*! It was believed that thisepolicy would lead 
to the flow of precious metals" into the* country and 
would thereby increase national wealth, It did not 
strike anybody in the seventeenth céntury that natiqnal 
wealth Gid not consist only in precious metals and that 
it was not the balance of trade which counted but the 
balance of exchange which included both visible and 
invisible exports and imports. 

The economic structure reared by Colbert was divided 
into six parts, the growth of industries, the development 
of foreign trade and commerce, the organisation 
of some big Companies, the foundation andgeconomic 
exploitation of overseas colonies, the creation of a 
strong mercantile fleet, and last, the strengthening of 
the French navy to protect the fnerchant fleet. These 
different parts however did not stand separate but were 
all interconnected and dependent on the central idea of 
Colbertism, namely to have a, favourable balance of 
commerce. The results of this economic System 
steadily and diligently pursued Were nothing short of a 
wonder. Encouraged by monopolies, privileges and 
Sther state favours and guided by strict and detailed 
regulations, French manufactures multiplied rapidly and 
reached a perfection which could easily outdo foreign 
products and capture foreign markets for the benefit of 
a favourable balance of commerce, the central idea of 
Colbertism. Colbert realised that mere growth of 
industries would not be enough without a corresponding 
development of maritime commerce, to which therefore 


1 Weber—La Compagnie Francaise des Indes. p- 102, 
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he gave a very careful attention. For the growth of 
foreign trade and commerce it was necessary to have 
some strong and well organised Companies invested 
with exclusive trading privileges and capable of taling 
fwil charge of.the entire foreign trade of France. The 
utility of the system of great Companies invested with 
commercial monopolies has often been criticised. But 
in judging the econdémic institutions of the past, a 
writer who regards as infallible and universal the prin- 
ciples of the present time has no historic sense. The 
duration of voyages, the knowledge of markets, the 
security of the seas were quite different in those days, 
and it was necessary for a statesman of the seventeenth 
century to act according to the circumstances of his 
time. There were undoubtedly at the time merchants 
who prétested against the monopoly Companies. But 
statesmen like Richelieu and Colbert thought that in 
their time only a powerful Company was capable of 
collecting the necessary capital and of defending the 


national flag and commerce in distant countries like 


India and China. As a matter of fact, we can now see 
that the cardinal defe&t of the successive French East 
Indiae Companies wag that they were not sufficiently 
strong. Colbert's plan in this direction was to create 
a group of powerful Companies after the example of the 
Dutch. Strictly watched* and protected by the Govern- 
ment, invested with a close monopoly and other im- 
portant privileges, these Companies were to share among 
themselves the commercial relations between France and 
the distant lands of the world. For the growth of 
French trade and commerce it was necessary to have 
overseas colonies, peopled by emigrants from France, 
and included in the monopoly of the great Companies 


‘which would Have the exclusive charge of maintaining 
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them in relation to the mother country. The overseas 
colonisation would serve, from the economic point of 
view, two purposes. First, it would expand the market 
for French products, and second, it would secure for 
France the necessary raw materials for her indutsfies 
which could not be grown on the European soil. The 
colonies would be absolutely closed to any direct foreign 
trade, and following the currently accepted colonial 
policy in Europe, Colbert's aim was to direct his 
economic system solely for the joint interests Of France 
and her colonies. The policy of colonisation led on 
inevitably to the development of the merchant fleet. It 
was of the greatest importance that the transport of 
goods between France and her colonies should not be 
allowed to fall into the hands of foreigners like the 
Dutch and the English. The carrying trade was of 
great value and importance, and in order to secure it 
for France it was necessary to create a strong merchant 
fleet. The creation of a large merchant fleet led on to 
the last item of Colbert's system, the strengthening of 
the French navy, absolutely necessary for the proteetion 
of the merchant fleet in the distant seas of the world. 
Even apart from its political importance whiĉh was 
great indeed, the navy was important for commercial 
purposes as well, Taking his inspiration from Richelieu 
Colbert gave personal attention to the minutest details 
in the reconstitution and strengthening of the French 
navy. The result of his indefatigable labours was that 
in place of a few old ships rotting in the ports at the 
time of his coming into power, he left at the time of 
his death a fleet of nearly three hundred ships of all 
kinds.* The creation of Rochefort and the reconsti- 


r > 
i Weber—La Compagnie Francaise des Indes, p. 104. 
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tution of Brest and Toul6én were entirely the work of 
Colbert. ‘ ; 

The diffefent parts in the economic and maritime 
policy of Colbew formed but parts of one homogenéous 
system. All ‘the diterse elements were drawn together 
to one common centre, in conformity with the policy of 
strict centralisatibn which Colbert had inherited from 
his predecessors, Richelieu and Mazarin. Tfie system 
was undoubtedly calculated to promote the economic 
prosperity of France, but two important charges had 
been brought against it by its critics, first, the imposi- 
tion of severe restrictions by the State which killed 
private initiative, and second, the importation of certain 
articles from the East which competed with home pro- 
ducts. Let us take the first point first. It is true that 
Colbert's system had imprisoned national industry and 
commerce -by strict regulations, monopolies and pri- 
vileges, but it bad an ultimate object which is frequently 
overlooked. All these regulations, monopolies and 
privileges were a necessary preparatory school through 
Which France must pass in order to acquire that com- 
mercial and industrial education in which she had been 
completely lacking till then. That was the Surest way 
for France to regain rapidly the time she had lost to the 
two great industrial and commercial nations of “the 
century, the Dutch and*the English; and following that 
way she might one day attain to superiority over them. 
When that would happen, when the new education 
casting deeper roots into the soil would provide the 
country with a large enterprising business and manu- 
facturing class, when capital would lose its old shyness 
and come forward to help any enterprise calculated to 
increase the economic prosperity of the country, all the 
old restrictions, monopolies and privileges would be 
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abolished, and to private initiative would be left the 
task of maintaining France in the -first rank of Euro- 
pean commercial powers.’ That was «the spirit of 
Colbertism, and for the fact that the, ultimate object 
was not realised critics should blame not -the author ôf 
the system but his unimaginative .successors who 
claimed to carry on his work without «inderstanding his 
policy. @he spirit of Colbertism* is reflected to-day in 
the modern economic theory of ** protection of infant 
national industries ° and finds in it an economfc justi- 
fication. 

The second grave accusation raised against Colbert's 
system is that while on the one hand he expressed a 
great zeal for the encouragement of some industries at 
home, e.g., drapery, silk and luxury clothing materials, 
he opened the gates full wide for the importation of 
similar goods into France from the East.. One may 
defend Colbert on the ground thaé this sacrifice of 
national interests was a necessary price that France had 
to pay for the establishment of commercial relations 
with the East and for procuring certain important raw 
materials for her industries. Moreover, some Eastern 
luxuries had come into so much use in the country that 
there was no means of excluding them altogether. 
Wken that was so, it was better that France should get 
these articles at first hand And not through inter- 
mediaries like the Dutch or the English. No doubt 
there was some illogicality in the system, but under the 
circumstances it was inevitable. 

We have seen that the constitution of some large 
Companies formed an important part of Colbert's system. 
The most important of these Companies were ‘* La Cem- 


1 Weber—La Compagnie Francaise ides Indes, p. 106. 
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pagnie des Indes Orientalés ©’ with a trading monopoly 
in the Indian ocean and in the Pacific, extending from 
the Cape of Gogd Hope to Cape Horn, and ** La Com- 
pagnie des Indas Occidentales ’’ with a trading méno- 
poly in Amerfca an on the west coast of Africa. The 
second never became as important as the first, since the 
cjreumstances in *the territories left to its charge were 
entirely different. It lasted for ten years nly, and 
after this short experiment Colbert found out the un- 
suitability of the Company to develop the American 
colonies. The Company of the East Indies lasted 
much longer and was the object of constant cares and 
solicitude on the part of the great minister. 


4. Fondation of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales 


We irave been dragged into some generalisations 
beyond the subject óf our main interest, namely a study 
of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales, but it is 
necessary to see exactly what position this particular 
institution held in the system of Colbert as a whole and 
the interrelations of the different parts of that system. 

‘It has sometimes been disputed as to whò took the 
intiative in the formation of*the Company of the East 
Indies, —the king, Colbert or private persons. Colbert 
certainly had the greatest part in it, which is made 
indisputable by his voluminous correspondence. Louis 
XIV also took a deep interest. Another person to be 
given some credit is Louis Berryer, the Secretary of the 
" Conseils Royaux,’* who was specially entrusted by 
Colbert to assist in the birth of the Company. Private 
persons played only a passive part. 

Francois, Martin gives ‘a curious story about the 
origin of the French Company. A group of private 
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French merchants had purchased a ship at Amsterdam 
to trade with Australia and to carry-the Christian faith 
there, but the jealousy of the Dutch led te the detention 
of fle ship for a long time in the port, and when at 
last she was set free, she was overwhelmed by a furiotis 
vale and sank in the Texel.’ The interested persons 
were naturally irritated and attributeé the loss of their 
ship enterely to the jealousy of the Dutch. They 
applied to Louis XIV for justice and secured in their 
favour the support of Colbert who gave to their work 
an amplitude which these merchants had not even pro- 
bably dreamt of. It was eagerly seized upon by Colbert 
as a good opportunity for putting into operation his long 
planned project. At first he kept himself behind the 
screen and left the nominal initiative in the hands of the 
private merchants, but he secretly gave them every en- 
couragement and led them to take up with enthusiasm a 
scheme immensely vaster than what they had thought 
of at first. Although he carefully maintained a super- 
ficial aloofness, in the development of the scheme and in 
its materialisation the active hand of Colbert is cléar 
enough. 4 

Thee private merchants, niñe in number, “were 
intelligent enough to take the hint from Colbert, and the 
latter was fortunate to have found a number of colla- 
borators who understood his policy. But still it was 
necessary to educate public opinion, as successive 
failures in the past had discredited all attempts to 
establish direct commercial relations with the East. 
The general publie was quite cold to any scheme on the 
old lines, and for the success of the new enterprise it 
Was necessary to create new circumstances more favour- 


e 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, Vol. I, p. 5. 
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able than in the past, particularly through Royal patron- 
age and Governmental aid and protection. In order to 
educate public *opinion Colbert had recourse to athe 
Agademician, F fangois Charpentier, whose book, ** Dis- 
cours dun fidèle sujet du Rot touchant l etablissement 
d'une Compagnie Francaise pour le commerce des Indes 
Owientales, addressé a tous les Francais ` was published 
in April, 1664, at the king’s expense. In this book 
Charpentier after discussing how much the greatness of 
a country depended on her economic prosperity, went on 
to describe the immense importance of the Eastern 
trade and the examples of the Dutch and the English 
who were enriching their countries beyond measure by 
this means. He enumerated the advantages that would 
accrue te France from the possession and colonisation 
of the island of Madagascar, and then in a fit of ecstasy 
he asked ** Are we lacking i in courage and skill to imitate 
the Dutch? We are lacking in neither and we have 
the best seamen... .'°' Finally he described the 
different ways in which the protection of the king might 
be secured. The king eould be begged to contribute one 
tenth „of the capital , (which was estimated, at six 
millions) and to grant to the Company half the customs 
duties on the articles exported and imported. He 
could further be solicited fo bear all the losses suffered 
by the Company during the first eight or ten years. 

i At the same time that Charpentier was trying to 
impress upon the public the importance and the ad- 
vantages of the new enterprise, the original nine 
merchants were labouring hard to give a definite shape 
and form to the scheme. In the course of some private 
meetings held at the residences of some of them, statutes 


= 
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were drawn up for the formation of the Company. 
Colbert was not content merely by giving them general 
adyice and guidance, but he also gave them an accredited 
representative in the person of Louis® Berryer, whose 
contribution in the actual formation of the Company 
was certainly one of the greatest. In drawing up 
statutes for the new Company e the organisers found 
ample precedents not only in the English and Dutch 
Companies but also in the earlier French ones., At last 
When the general framework had been sketched. a 
number of public meetings were held, at the last of 
which, held on the 26th May, 1664, Articles were finally 
drawn up to be submitted for the approval of the king. 
On the 31st May the organisers went in deputation to 
the king at Fontainebleau, to whom they were presented 
by Cotbert himself. The king gave them a patient 
hearing and a favourable reply, and indicated some 
modifications to the articles, written by his own hand 
on the margin. A new public assembly was called on 
the 5th June, attended. by more than three hundred 
persons, where the articles were eread out together with 
the suggestions of the king. _ This manifest , royal 
interest had the effect of producing many immediate 
adherents. The organisers proceeded forthwith to the 
election of twelve Syndics according to the desire of the 
king, who were charged with conducting the affairg of 
the Company till the election of the Directors-General. 
There was an initial difficulty in the way of the new 
Company in that the old Company, ‘* La Compagnie 
d'Orient,’ was still in possession of exclusive privileges 
in the East. But the difficulty was removed by the 


intervention of the king, to whose expressed will the. 
old Company submitted.” The shareholders of the ot .- - 


Company transferred their rights to the Syndies of the 
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new Company in exchange for shares worth 20,000 
livres. 

There remained only one thing more, a solemn 
Royal Declaratidn putting the scheme on a legal basis, 
which was issuedin August, 1664. In ay long preamble 
were set forth the objects of the policy of encouraging 
foreign trade and commerce. ~ The happiness of the 
people consists not merely in the considerable yeduction 
of taxes which we have granted them since two or three 
years back, but much more in the re-establishment of 
the commerce- of our kingdom, only by which can 
plenty be attracted within (the country) and can be 
spread over the generality of the people through manu- 
factures, consumption of goods and the employment of 
a large number of people which commerce would bring 
about . © . . ; we are principally attached to the com- 
merce from long distance ‘voyages, being assured by 
ordinary and natural, reasoning and by the experience 
of our neighbours that the profit exceeds infinitely the 
trouble and labour which one takes in exploring 
distant lands.... That is what has obliged us to 
employ all our cares for the establishment of a powerful 
Company to trade with,the East Indies.” 1 Thep follow- 
ed-the promulgation of the constitution of the Company, 
divided into forty-eight articles which practically re- 
produced the articles presented to the king in May with 
only a few modifications. It was duly registered by 
the ‘Parlement de Paris’, the ‘Cour des Comptes’ and 
the ‘Cour des Aides’ according to the special competence 
of each over the different parts. 

The Company had been formed and it had received 
its solemn consecration by the king. But the most im- 


1 Weber—La ‘Compagnio Francaise des Indes, p. 121. 
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portant thing yet remained to be done, and that was to 
raise money. Here Colbert was compelled to come out 
into the open, as be realised that witpout his direct 
intervention the necessary funds could*never be raised. 
He knew the effects of successive faifures in the past 
on the public mind, the lack of initiative of the 
‘bourgeoisie’ and the ‘petite noblesse de robe,’ and the 
shyness of French capital for enterprises frought wfth 
risks. He had therefore to exert the entire influence 
of the state almosf openly in order to raise funds for the 
Company, and the supposed principle of voluntary 
contributions often gave way in practice to forced loans. 
But it would be unfair to the great minister if 
we condemn him severely for his action, since what he 
did, he did entirely for the general interest and for the 
economic prosperity of the nation as a whole. * 

The Royal family was put first on the list. The 
king agreed to pay three million livres to the Company, 
but it was really a sort of loan repayable at the end of 
ten years and therefore exclusive of what might strictly 
be called the capital of the Company. The Queen,,.the 
@ueen-mother, the Dauphin amd all the great nobles 
were induced to subscribe, and their example was 
followed by lesser people also who regarded it as a suit- 
able way of paying their court to the king. The subs- 
cription from the court reacked a total of two million 
livres.” At the same time an appeal was made to the 
public and a country-wide agitation was started. On 
the 13th June, 1664 a ‘‘ lettre de cachet ’’ was 
circulated to the Mayors of the principal towns of the 
kingdom, requiring them to call public meetings, to 
declare the keen personal interest that the king himself 
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was taking in the scheme, and to collect subscriptions 
on the spot. Colbert took the liveliest interest im this 
campaign, ang he enjoined upon the Intendants and 


other Royal offitials to exert themselves to the utnjost 


for raising fundS. His voluminous correspondence is 
the greatest proof of his activity. ‘* You cannot better 
show your seal for his Majesty,’ wrote he to the Mayor 
of Bayonne, ** than by continuing your appligation in 
increasing always the most that you can the number 
of shareholders for the said commerce and in making 
them pay promptly the first two thirds of the sums 
for which they have declared themselves.’"* But in 
spite of all official pressure and baits of official rewards, 
the public did not respond to the appeal as expected. 
The letters to Colbert from his agents show that the 
respons®@ from the maritime districts was poor, and that 
from the inland districts even poorer. But still thanks 
to the direct Governmental intervention, a portion of 
the total capital was raised. Charpentier gives a list of 
collections in his ** Relation de Uetablissement de la 
Campagnie française pour de commerce des Indes 
orientales ete.” . 


> 5. Finances of the Company 


It would be profitable to go into some details 
about the financial condition of the Company, as it 
certainly formed the most important factor on which 
depended the success or failure of the enterprise. The 
capital of the Company was not fixed in any formal 
manner by the, Constitution. Charpentier in his 
“ Discours d'un fidèle sujet du Roi ` estimated that a 


1 Clement—Lettres, instructions ®t memoires de Colbert, Vol. Il; 
p. 498. (Letter dated the 17th July. 1664.) 
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sum of six to seven million livres would be required 
to finance the Company, but soon it appeared that this 
amount was much too insufficient. Ip the Articles 
presented to the king there was no mention of any 
definite amount as the capital; there Was, only a prayer 
that the king should contribute a sum equal to a fifth 
of the, capital (Art. XXXII). The king» practically 
decided the matter by writing oa the margin *“' up to 
the sum of three million livres,’” which in effect fixed 
the capital at fifteen millions. It was reproduced in 
the same terms in the Declaration of August. It was 
in fact a very considerable amount, and neither the 
English nor the Dutch Company had started with so 
much capital. 


The capital was divided into fifteen thousand 
shares of one thousand livres each, and it was expressly 
declared that the total amount could not be re- 
duced by the withdrawal of any shareholder. The 
Company was strictly forbidden to make any refund 
to any shareholder, and a shareholder could not 
get out of his liabilities" except by transferring his 
share to somebody else. These rigid precautions were, 
under the circumstances, quite necessary, since there 
was a real risk that as soon as the first enthusiasm of 
the public died down a large number of the shareholders 
might like to withdraw from further financial liabilities. 
The subscription was opened soon after the ratification 
of the Articles by the king at the beginning of May, 
1664. Payment was to be made in three equal instal- 
ments, the first to be paid at once, the second by Decem- 
ber, 1665, and the third by December, 1666, by which 
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date the capital would be fully called up... But in fact, 
collections fell far short of expectation. 

The king *secontribution which was really im the 
nature of a subvention from the state was to amount to 
three million livres, one-fifth of the capital of the Com- 
pany. It was not to be paid all at a time. At the 
beginning only 300,00) livres would be paid, and then 
every time the total of the sums raised from private, 
persons reached 400,000 livres, the king would pay a 
further instalment of 300,000 livres. So that the king's 
contribution would have been paid up in full as soon 
as the Company had raised 3,600,000 livres from private 
persons, t.c., by the end of the year 1664, since sub- 
scribers had to pay up one-third of the capital at once. 
The kinges contribution was over and above what 
really constituted the capital of the Company. It was 
not part of the capital but was only a loan, and a loan 
without any interest: It was to be repaid by the Com- 
pany at the end of ten years. Asa matter of fact, not 
only was it not repaid, but a,fresh loan had to be ad- 
vanced by the king to save the Company from a complete 
financial bankruptey. The most remarkable point about 
the loan was that all the losses suffered by the ‘Company 
during the first ten years were to be deducted from jt, 
and only the balance was to be repaid (Art. XLV of the 
Declaration)? 

In spite of Governmenta! inducement and pressure 
and the example of promptness set by the king, raising 
capital seemed to be a very difficult and slow work. At 
the beginning of 1665, in place of the expected eight 
million livres (five from the public and three from the 
king), the Company had collected only 3,600,000 livres. 


1 Weber—-La’ il el — des Indes, p. 266, 
2 Ibid., p- 268, 
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Tbe total subscribed, in fact, reached a much higher 
ligure, but the actual amount paid was quite unsatis- 
factory. With the small resources ate Its disposal the 
Company had to undertake big and *expensive entegr- 
prises, the building of a large number of merchant 
vessels, the construction of a port and arg arsenal at 
Lorient and the preparation of the first few voyages «to 
the East. The first instalment paid by the shareholders 
totalled 2,465,396 livres, the second 704,333, the third 
24,000, and the king's contribution according to the 
terms of the engagement stood at two million livres in 
1667; while during the same period the Company sent 
out four fleets at a tremendous expense but with hope- 
lessly small results. The Company petitioned the king 
on the 19th February, 1667 for protection, aml sent a 
memorandum to Colbert on the 9th July (1667) about 
its deplorable financial condition. Colbert fully realised 
the gravity of the situation and the necessity of using 
further Governmental pressure. 

By an arrêt dated the 21st September, 1668, the 
shareholders who had not even paid the first third of 
their shares were called upon to pay it up within a 
month. “The second instalment was to be paid by the 
15th November, 1668, and the third by the 15th 
January, 1669." But even this direct Governmental 
intervention did not have the desired effect, and money 
had to be found by a fresh appeal to the king, to which 
he consented, for a loan of another two million livres on 
the same terms as the first. The arrét of the 21st Sep- 
tember, 1668 contained a very dangerous provision. lt 
permitted the shareholders who were late in payment 
to withdraw completely from the Company by ceding 


1 Weber—La Compagnie Francaise des Indes, p. 270. 
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in full their right over the first instalment paid, 
violation of the original constitution which  rohihited 
any diminution, of the capital by the withdrawal of any 
shareholder. Moreover, the direct intervention of* the 
Government alarmen many of the shareholders, and 
they preferred to lose their first instalment rather than 

: be coerced “to payeup the other two instalments. They 
took advantage of the loop-hole in the arrét And with- 
drew from the Company. The result was therefore 
even Worse for the Company. However, one did not 
give up all hopes, and in 1675 fresh measures were taken 
to stabilise the finances of the Company, including the 
abandonment by the king of all claims over the four 
million livres which he had already lent. We need not 
go into these details which lie beyond our period. 


6. Constitution, Powers and Privileges 
of the Company 


N 


It has already been seen that the persons who 
drew up the constitution of the Company had before 
them not only the examples of other French Companies 
in the past but also those of the Dutch and English 
Companies. In the end the Dutch model was preferrgd, 
and the French Company instead of being a unitary 
body like the English Company adopted the federated 
system of the Dutch Company. In the United Pro- 
vinces the system had its origin in the existence of 
separate states with their rival interests and jealous out- 
look, and some persons have poured ridicule on the 
French imitation of the Dutch model on the ground 
that France being a unified country circumstances 

— -there were enéirely different.“ But it should be borne in 
mind that from the point of view of trade and commerce, 
4—1574 R 
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France approximated more to the United Provinces than 
to England. Unlike London Paris was not the only 
‘commercial and maritime centre in France. Almost 
equally important centres were Rouen, Lyon, Nantes, 
La Rochelle, Saint-Malo, Marseilles, Tours, Caen, 
Dieppe, Le Havre and Dunkerque. It was therefore 
necessary in order to avoid commercial jealousy and 
rivalry té have separate provincial branches with only 
a central organisation in Paris. 

According. to the constitution the Directors both 
of the central and of the local chambers were to remain 
in office for seven years, to be replaced ‘every year by 
fresh elections of two in Paris and one elsewhere. 
Besides the Directors there were to be in each chamber 
a Treasurer, a Secretary and a Book-Keepey -to be 
elected by the shareholders who could dismiss them 
also. Directors and superior servants were to be 
elected by shareholders having six shares at least. To 
be eligible for these posts one must have twenty shares 
in Paris and ten in the provinces. A general meeting 
was to be held once a year of all the shareholdérs 
admitted to the electorate to deliberate about important 
affairs and to elect the Directors-General in Paris. ~ 

The local chambers enjoyed a good deal of 
autonomy. ‘They could make purchases and sales, 
equip ships, enrol crews, pay“the wages of their own 
employees and decide about all expenses (Art. XX of 
the Declaration). The control of the central chamber 
over them was however assured by the sending of their 
accounts half-yearly to Paris where they were verified 
and checked (Art. XTX of the Decl.).1. The Directors 
in each chamber were divided into three Departments 


t 
> 
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or Colleges. The first was to look after books, registers 
and proceedings of meetings, the second was in charge 
of the construction and equipment of ships, and the 
third was entrugted with the purchase and sale® of 
nferchandise. . It was expressly stipulated that neither 
any shareholder nor any Director would have to pay any 
money in &dditioa to what he had engaged himself to 
pay (Art. II of the Dtcl.). But very often tltis provi- 
sion was violated through Governmental intervention in 
the interests of the Company's finances. In order to 
encourage investment by foreigners the Government 
also promised not to seize their shares even in times of 
war (Art. LV of the Deel.). 

The Royal Declaration conferred on the Company 
the perpetual propriety of the island of Madagascar and 
its depehdencies, and all the lands, places and islands 
which might be occupied or conquered. The Company 
was to appoint a Governor-General for its colonial 
possessions, who would also bear the title of ‘* Lieu- 
tenant-General of the king ©“ in order to have more 
official dignity in the eyes of éther nations. The Com- 
pany was given full military authority over its sphere 
of influence including: the right to seize enenty ships. 
It could send and receive ambassadors to deal with 
Oriental kings, could conclude treaties, make alliances 
and declare war.’ It was given full judicial authodity 
also, on the single condition that its tribunals must 
follow the customs of Paris.* In imitation of the 
foreign Companies the Governor-General was to be 
assisted by a council of seven members known as the 
‘Conseil Souverain.” The ‘* Conseil Souverain " 


1 Weber—LaeCompagnic Francaise des Indes, p. 201. 
2 Ibid., p. 203. 
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was first set up at Fort Dauphin in Madagascar; later it 
was transferred to Surat in 1671, and finally to Pondi- 
cherry in L701. ‘The Council was both n administra- 
tive“ and a judicial body. There was to be also a 
` Commandant d'armes ` to whom the Governof- 
General would delegate his military authority. The 
Company was to appoint Governors for secondary settle- 
ments wif were also to be assisted by councils, but this 
provision was never put into effect. The commercial 
personnel was divided, as in other Companies, into 
merchants, sub-merchants and clerks. They were: to 
look after the purchase and storage of merchandise and 
the loading of ships under the direction of the chiefs of 
settlements. The gradation was not absolute and there 
was ample scope for promotion on merit. 

In spite of the active interest taken by the king 
and Colbert and of the great financial assistance 
rendered by the Government, the Company was really 
intended to be an autonomous body. Its only obliga- 
tioo was to submit to the approval of the king the 
selection of the superior officers. The first occasion for 
the direct intervention of the king was in 1675 and 
that was «quite unavoidable on account of the miserabl 
financial condition of the Company.? 


7. Madagascar’ Enterprise 


The Company was very prompt in fitting out its 
first expedition of four ships which sailed from Brest 
on the Ist March, 1665.5 The destination chosen was 
Madagascar. Attempts to colonise Madagascar were 


1 Weber—La Compagnie Francaise dea Indes, pp, 207-200. 
2 Ibid., p %1. E 
3 Meémoirts de Prancois Martin, Vol. I, p. 4, 
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still fresh in the public mind, and stories and reports 
about the great advaptages to be drawn from the island 
were widely cugrent. The first expedition was how- 
ever intended tô be merely exploratory and it was 
deeided to take definite steps after receiving first-hand 
reports from the persons sent out to that island. We 
need not go°into the details of the experience of these 
mên. Suffice it to say that they soon reaķised the 
fictitious nature of the stories current in France about 
the great possibilities of the island. In France, how- 
ever, people strongly believed in those stories, and 
before the reports of the first settlers had reached there 
the Company sent out another expedition of twelve 
ships in March, 1666 under M. le Marquis de Monde- 
vergue with the title of ‘* Lieutenant-General of the 
King in*the island of Madagascar and Admiral of the 
southern seas."'' There were also sent two of the Com- 
pany's Directors-General, de Faye and Caron, and a 
large number of merchants and clerks both French and 
Dutch for the settlements to be established in the Indies. 
The Company had an elaborate plan of colonising Mada- 
gascar in the same way as America, and had entered 
into eontracts with a number of influential pegple who 
engaged themselves to supply artisans, workers and 
peasants to work at the sugar, indigo and tobacco plan- 
tations, for which it was believed there was ample scope 
in the island. As a matter of fact, all these high hopes 
were belied by experience, and after carrying on a 
fruitless struggle for some -time against adverse factors 
the Company ultimately resolved to give up all thoughts 
of permanently colonising Madagascar and to divert its 
energies to another quarter. 


ò 
-. 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, Vol, I, p. 88. 
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It would not be out of. place here to notice very 
briefly the characters of the chief personages who 
accompanied the expedition. M. de Mgndevergue was 
a man of great qualities and had a high reputation at 
the Court. He was sympathetic, large-hearted and 
easily accessible. He had two great faults however. 
He was not a disciplinarian and was much too frank 
in his expressions which ultimately brought about His 
ruin. De Faye had a first hand knowledge of trade and 
commerce, and was a very conscientious and honest 
man. His only failing was that he was not very strong- 
minded and would often give up his point rather than 
create bad blood, even when he was convinced that he 
was inthe right. Caron was a man of magisterial 
appearance, severe in looks, implacable in hatred and 
extremely vindictive. He could never love anybody but 
himself, and was ineapable of making friendship. 
There was not a spark of generosity in him, and he had 
no scruples regarding the methods he adopted to achieve 
his objects. M. de Mondevergue remarked about him 
that “‘ he was a great man for small affairs.’ 1 Some- 
time later there arrived in Madagascar another important 


1 Mémoires ‘de Francois Martin, p. 99. Caron played such 
an important part in the establishment of the French 

. in India that his previous career deserves some no- 
tice. Born at Brussels ¿of French Protestant parents, 
Francois Caron entered the service of the Dutch Fast India 
Company very carly in life and spent twenty-two years there. 

An intelligent and determined man, he gradually raised hins- 

self from a very humble position (probably he started as a cook 

on board a Dutch vessel) to the rank of a Director-General of 

the Dutch Company. He spent a long time in the East and 
amassed an experience of Eastern affairs unrivalled by any- 
boldy. Once he had to suffer a supersession, which hia ambi- 

tious nature could not tolerate. Tt was about this time that 
Colbert was making preparations for establishing the French 
Compagnie des Indes Ofientales, and the French Ambassador in 
Holland, Comte d°Estrades, probably acting on the advice of 
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figure, an Armenian merchant named Macara (or 
Marcara). He was-a man with a rather disreputable 
record in Italy where he even spent some time in prison. 
Escaping from there to Paris he attracted the attentfon 
of* the authorities sof the French Company, who 
regarded him as a very suitable and competent person 
for developiig French trade and commerce in the East. 
He was accordingly sent to de Faye and Caron ith Mada- 
gascar with strong recommendations. 

The newly. established Council at Fort-Dauphin 
soon realised the hopelessness of the task it had under- 
taken. There was nothing much that could be done in 
Madagascar, and towards the end of 1667 Caron 
represented to the Council about the necessity of passing 
on to Surat and establishing trade and commerce there. 
There was a personal motive behind the scheme also, as 
Caron wanted to work with a free hand, and he felt sure 
that if his scheme was accepted, he and not de Faye 
would be called upon to go to Surat, and it would be 
he who would have all the credit of establishing the 
first French settlement in [ndia.* His object was 
achieved, and on the 15th October, 1667, he started for 
Surat‘on board the ship ** Le Saint Jean de Baptiste ` 
accompanied by Macara and a number of mereahnts 
and clerks.? We shall see later what happened 4t 
Surat, particularly the quarrel which broke out between 


Colbert, exploited Caron’s resentment against the Dutch Com 
pany and induced him to give up his post. Caron then came 
te France where be was well received, naturalised as a French 
citizen and given the rank of a Director of the French Com 
pany, Before teaving France for Madagascar Caron submitted 
a detailed memorandum on the establishment of French settle- 
ments in the Bast which received the approval of Colbert, 


. i Mémoires dee Franċois Martin, VSI. T, p. 106. 
2 Castonnet des Fosses—L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleiz, p. 79. 
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Caron and Macara. In the meantime let us notice 
briefly the work of the French embassy sent to the 
Persian and Mughal Courts which wag fntended to pave 
the wav for the establishment of Brench trade and 
commerce in the East. S z S 


© 
S. Preparatory Work for the Establishment of the 
Company in the East 


India, which was the main object of the French 
Company, had aroused the interest of Frenchmen long 
before the foundation of the Company in 1664. The 
contact between France and India was established by 
three classes of people, first missionaries, second 
travellers, and third traders who had a field already pre- 
pared for them by the first two classes. The mission- 
aries created contact with the local population and the 
native authorities, and the travellérs gave their country- 
men the benefit of their knowledge about India, about 
the social, political and economic conditions of the 
country and about the immense possibilities of develop- 
ing trade and commerce between India and Europe. 
But for‘ the exploratory and preparatory work of these 
two classes it would have been extremely difficult for 
the traders to achieve the success they did. But unlike 
the traders who came by the sea route, the first-comers 
had followed the old caravan trade routes. In 1639 the 
Capucins established a house at Surat, followed later by 
other religious Orders also, the Jesuits, the Carmelites 
and the Dominicans. Then came the turn of travellers 
like La Boullaye le Gouz, Jean Thevenot, Francois 
Bernier, Jean-Baptiste Tavernier and others who wrote 
detailed accounts of the conditions in, India for the 
benefit of their countrymen, 
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We have already seen the keen interest taken by 
Louis XIV and Colbert in the formation of the French 
Company. In order to pave the way for the trading 
operations of the Company and to secure commervial 
rights and priwilegesein the East, it was decided to send 
an embassy to the Persian and Mughal Courts. In 
1664 soon “after the formation of the Company, de 
Lalain and La BoullaYe la Gouz were sent owt on this 
mission as ambassadors of the king of France. They 
were jorned by three representatives sent by the Com- 
pany, Beber, Mariage and Dupont.‘ The ambassadors 
were charged with letters from Louis XTV to the king 
of Persia and the Mughal Emperor. At the Persian 
Court quarrel broke out between the ambassadors and 
the representatives sent by the Company about their 
respectie competence and jurisdiction. However, 
they were well received at the Court where the personal 
letter of Louis XIV. created a good impression. The 
king of Persia granted them a firman permitting the 
establishment of the French Company in his kingdom. 
Bué as the firman was not as favourable as was 
expected, it was decided that Beber and La Boullave la 
Gouz*would pass on to-India while the rest would remain 
in’ Persia to trv to secure a revision of the firman more 
favourable for the French Company.* . 

Beber and de la Bouflaye reached Surat in March, 
1666. Thanks to the influence of the Superior of the 
Capucins, Father Ambroise de Prenilly who had been in 
India since 1650, the two French agents were well 
received by the Governor of the town. They announced 
the coming of seven or eight ships from France, which 


1 Mémoires de Francoié Martin, Vol. I, p 6: also Castonnet des 
Fosses- L'Inde Francaise acant Dupleix, p. 75. 
= Mémoires de Francois Martin, Vol, T, pp. 204-205, 
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. 
however did not arrive. From Surat Beber and de la 
Boullaye went on embassy to the Mughal Court at Agra 
where they were helped considerably by the influence 
ofsa French physician, Jacques de la Palisse.’ They 
were very honourably received by. Aurangzeb to whem 
they presented the personal letter of Louis XIV. The 
Mughal Emperor granted them a firman dated the 11th 
August,e 1666 (29th of the month of Saffar of the Sth 
year of the reign of Aurangzeb) permitting the establish- 
ment of a French settlement at Surat.? From Agra 
Beber returned to Surat while de la Boullaye started on 
a journey to China. He was never heard of again, and 
it is most probable that he was killed on the way by 
some bandits. Beber after returning to Surat proceeded 
to act on the firman, and being a man of great ability 
he prepared the ground well for Caron, whd arrived 
there at the beginning of 1668. 


= 


9. Caron at Surat 


The beginning of the French factory at Surat was 
quite successful, and the ship‘ ‘‘ Le Saint Jean de 
Baptiste ` was sent back to Madagascar loaded With a 
rich cargo of clothing materials, sugar, pepper and 
indigo. But there was an unfortunate incident, a 
quarrel between Caron and Macara. Caron was a man 
ol ambition and love of power and could not tolerate 


— 


1 Castonnet des Fossea—Lolnde Francaise avant Dupleiw, p. TI 

2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, Vol. I, p- 204, Foot note 2, Tt i» 
strange that Castonnet des Fosses atates (p. 77) that Aurangzeb 
replied that he would wait till the arrival of the expected 
French squadron before doing anything, A French translation 
of Aurangzeb’s firian is to be found in °° Lettres of Concen- 
tions des Gouverneucs de Pondichery avec Differents Princes 
Hindous, pp. 1-3, 
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Macara who was creating a party of his own. Macara 
charged Caron witht having conspired with a Banian 
agent at Surat Galled Samson who was a thorough cheat, 
and unfortunately for Caron a part of the cargo of — 
Si, Jean de Baptiste“ which Samson supplied was 
found to be,of a very bad quality. On the other hand 
Caron accused Maéara of having plotted to poison him 
in order to be dominant in the settlement. “On this 
charge Macara was condemned and sent back to Mada- 
gascar with some of his associates by the ship “* Le St. 
Jean de Baptiste.” It is not clear whose conduct was 
more reproachable, Caron’s or Macara’s, but the 
“Conseil Souverain '' at Fort-Dauphin under the 
influence of de Faye and M. de Mondevergue decided in 
favour of Macara, quashed the proceedings of the Court 
at Surat and acquitted the Armenian.’ This decision 
of the “* Conseil Souverain, although probably just, 
was rather unfortunafe as it created bad blood between 
Caron and de Faye with its inevitable reaction on the 
French factory at Surat. De Faye was getting tired 
in Madagascar where he had nothing to do, and realis- 
ing that the centre of gravity had defimitely shifted to 
India ‘he left the island for Surat on the 19th Dectober, 

1668, with three ships, ` ‘ L' Aigle d'Or,” ‘* La Marie *’ 
and ‘‘ La Force, taking Macara, Francois Martin and 
a number of others with him. Crossing to Ceylon first 
and then proceeding up the Malabar coast he stopped 
at Cochin, a possession of the Dutch, where he was 
well received by the authorities. The ships next 
stopped at Calicut where the Zamorin expressed a great 
desire to ally himself with the French in order to get 


. 
t Mémoires d? Francois Martin, Vol. T, pp. 140-144. See also Caston- 
net des Fossea—L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleiz, p. 61. 
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rid of the Dutch. But de Faye replied that he could 
not do anything without going to Surat first, where he 
arrived on the LOth March, 1669. We shall see later 
the relations between Caron and de Faye, and the 
disorders which broke out in the "French settlement at 
Surat. In the meantime let us notice, briefly the 
development of French trade and cofomerce in the East 
during the early vears of the establishment of the 
Company. 


10. Development of French Trade and Commerce 
in the East 


India in those days was divided into four distinct 
commercial regions,—Surat, the Malabar ceast, the 
Coromandel! coast and Bengal. The region commanded 
by the Surat market did not produce any of the famous 
spices which had originally attracted the European 
nations to the East. But it produced another thing of 
great importance, namely cotton, which in various 
forms, either raw or woven textyres, held the first place 
in the Surat market. Besides cotton, Surat was the 
market for a large number of other things also, pepper 
from the Malabar coast, indigo from Agra, musk from 
Patna, cinnamon from Ceylon, cowries from the 
Maldives, silk from Bengal, and finally also the greatest 
attraction for the European commercial nations, spices, 
which were brought to Surat from the Moluccas by 
Arab and Malayan ships despite the strict watch of the 
Dutch.’ It was the intention of Caron from the time 
of his departure from France to establish a French 
factory at Surat, and on arriving there at the beginning 

. “3 > : 
1 Weber— La Compagnie Franceise dest Indes, p. 222, 
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of 1668 he immediately pfit his plan into execution. It 
Was mainly through Caron’s great knowledge about 
Eastern trade spd commerce that the French settlement 
at Surat met with a happy success from the Very 
beginning and developed rapidly in importance. The 
arrival of de la Haye's squadron in 1671 gave the Com- 
pany the prestige at required, and soon after the transfer 
of the Conseil Souverain from Fort Datiphin to 
Surat made the latter the chief French settlement in the 
East ahd the centre of the Company's trade and com- 
merce. The prosperity of the Surat settlement how- 
ever was short-lived, and by the end of the seventeenth 
century it fell into unimportance owing to various 
factors, both economic and political. The Company had 
contracted huge debts at Surat which it had no means 
to repay. The loca! authorities there made more and 
more rigorous demands about the customs duties payable 
by the European Cempanies. Added to these the pro- 
hibition of the import of linen into France and the rapid 
development and rise into importance of the settlement 
at? Pondicherry under the guidance of its able chief, 
Francois Martin, dealt a severe blow to the Surat settle- 
ment, with the result that by the end of the century not 
a single French ship visited Surat.’ 

Fortunately however Caron had not neglected” to 
secure for the Company” a footing in other commercial 
centres, and had during the early days of the establish- 
ment at Surat sent enterprising agents to the other three 
regions to lay the foundations of French factories there. 
The Malabar coast extending from Goa to Cape Comorin 
was the greatest centre of the production of pepper, 
which was brought every year to the numerous small 


1 Weber—La Compagnie Francaise des Indes, p. 223. 
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ports on the coast, Mirzapur, Rajapur, Balapatam, 
Tremepatam, Calicut, Cannanore, Tellicherry and 
Cochin, the last being in the hands «ff the Dutch. 
Caron sent de Flacourt to this region te found a factory 
at Balapatam, and later factories*were ‘established at 
two other places, Tellicherry and Rajapur. „Every vear 
small boats freighted by the Compafiy would come $o 
these places to load the cargo of pepper purchased by 
its merchants and carry it to Surat from where it was 
sent to France.’ 

Bengal was the principal market for silk, which 
was exported in various forms. To this important 
region Caron sent Bourreau Deslandes, who established 
a small factory at Balasore and later a settlement at 
Chandernagore which in course of time rose to great 
importance. A small factory was also established at 
Kasimbazar, the centre of the production of silk. The 
Coromandel coast did not enjoy any¥ commercial special- 
ity as the three other regions, but its situation made it 
easy to bring together the productions of other centres 
not only in India but also in Ceylon and in the Archi- 
pelago. It was also well known for the manufacture 
of cotton “goods in various forms. ~To this region Caron 
sent Macara to found a settlement at Masulipatam, the 
móst important commercial centre on the coast. But 
it was really Francois Martin who established the 
French in this part of the peninsula by the foundation of 
Pondicherry destined to be the capital of French 
India. 

Caron’s policy was not to limit French trade to Tndia 
alone but to extend it to other countries as well. From 
the first vears therefore French vessels started from 


x, 
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Surat for the Persian gulf and frequented the ports of 
Basra, Ormuz and Bandar Abbas. A factory was soon 
established in the last mentioned place, and the Com- 
pany maintainců a representative at the Persian Guirt, 
Caron was also anxious to take a band in the trade with 
Ceylon, as the first step in the extension ol French 
trade to the Far East. Ceylon’s principal wealth was 
ctnnamon, but the Dutch were firmly established there 
and their watchful rivalry made it difficult for the 
French.to obtain a footing in that island, The story 
of the French attempt to establish a, settlement in 
Ceylon will be narrated in a later Chapter. The French 
Company had not ignored the very lucrative trade of 
the Archipelago, the centre of the production of spices, 
and Caron intended to establish settlements at two 
places @nspite of the vigorous opposition of the Dutch 
who claimed the entire region for themselves and tried 
to exclude all rivals.. The places chosen by Caron were 
Bantam in the island of Java where the English and 
the Danes were already trading and the island of Banka 
near the north coast of Sumatra. The establishment 
of settlements at these two places would have been 
certainly advantageoys to the French Company since 
although they did not produce any spices, a large 
number of Asiatic merchants came there, in spite of the 
strict watch of the Dutch, to trade in the products of 
the Moluccas, specially cloves and nutmegs. In 1671 
Caron went himself to Bantam, founded a settlement 
there and returned to Surat confident of the duration of 
the establishment. It however lasted for ten years 
only, and between 1681 and 1684 a quarrel having 
arisen between the king of Bantam and his son, the 
Dutch took advantage of the situation, occupied the 
` place and turned out the English, the Danes and the 
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French.’ No attempt seems to have been made upon 
the island of Banka, and the French Company failing 
to take a direct part in the trade of the Spice islands 
had to content itself by purchasing the products of the 
islands from Asiatic merchants who traded in them 
elsewhere eluding the vigilant watch of the Dutch. 
Caron had also wished to build up commercfal relations 
with the, Far East, particularly with China and Japafi, 
but nothing in fact was done in this direction. Pro- 
bably, had he remained in the East for a longer period 
he might have. succeeded in founding settlements in 
those two countries also. 


e 
. 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, Vol, TI, pp. 298-301. 
2 Weber— La Compagnie Francaise des Indes, p, 228. 
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1. Reasons for sending out the squadron. 2. The originator of the 


plan. 9. Composition of the fleet. 4. Defects in fitting ont the aquadron. 


5. Voyage trom France to Madagascar. 6. The fleet at Fort Dauphin, 7. 


Voyage from Fort Dauphin to Surat. 8. The arrival of the fleet at Surat 


and the reaction on Indians and the other European nations trading in the 
nst, 


1. Reasons for sending out the Squadron 


Wehave already noticed Colbert's policy regarding 
the establishment of French trade in the East. He 
clearly realised the tvo great difħculties that stood in 
the way, first, the difficulty of negotiating with the 
local kings and princes for special trading rights and 
privileges, and second, the almost sure opposition on 
the part of the other Ettropean nations who had already 
established their positions in the East, the Poxtuguese, 
the Dutch and the English. To meet these two diffi- 
culties Colbert decided to send a strong Royal naval 
squadron to the Eastern waters to strengthen the efforts 
of the newly established “‘Compagqnie des Indes Orien- 
tales. It was recognised that the most effective argu- 
ment in dealing with Oriental princes was the show 
of an imposing force, which would overawe them and, 
by impressing upon them the power and grandeur of 
the Grand Monarque. would make them more 
readily agreeable to grant special trading rights and 
privileges to the French. Moreover, the despatch of a 
naval squadron would remove the second difficulty also, 

jb—1574 B° 
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as the Portuguese were decadent, and neither the Dutch 
nor the English, who were mere *trading communities 
in the East, could get the support of swt a strong navy 
from their own country. Tn the face of a formidable 
French fleet the Dutch and the English’ would agree to 
concede to the French a portion of the Eastern trade 
rather than risk all by an open conflict. The despatch 
of a naval squadron would bring home to the Dutch 
and the English in the East the difference between 
them, mere trading communities, and the Compagnie 
des Indes Orientales which was a pet child of the French 
Government. Colbert and his master Louis XIV 
meant to go to the utmost length in supporting the 
French Company to establish itself in the East. It was 
undoubtedly a grand move frought with immeyse possi- 
bilities to send out a strong Roval naval squadron, and 
if Colbert and Louis XIV had been persistent in their 
policy towards the Company, the French would certain- 
ly have been able to gain a firm foothold in the East. 
But, as will be seen later, their interest soon diminished 
and events in Europe turned their attention eway from 
India, with the result that the magnificent fleet sent 
out to the East was completely Tost and only a quarter 
of its men could return to France totally dispirited 
ahd discredited. The naval expedition on which so 
much hopes had been pinned turned out in the end to 
be merely a glorious episode without any permanent 
result. 


2. The Originator of the Plan 


| With whom did the idea ‘originate to send out a 
naval squadron to the East? It is note unlikely | that 
Colbert was the originator of the plan, as it probably 
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formed a part of his wider "project regarding the estab- 
lishment of the French in the Kast. But Francois 
Martin is of ophnion that the idea originated with the 
Director of the Fgench Company at Surat, Caron. Titis 
is what he says about the origin of the plan. ‘* M. 
Caron, to whom the Court and the Company had given 
their full cofifidence and whom they always believed to 
be “the only person capable of establishing the com- 
merce of our nation in India, was given their confidence 
again with regard to the letters which he wrote on 
arriving there (India), in which he stated that he needed 
battleships and capable men for the execution of tbe 
enterprises which he had in view. I have not read the 
letters and I have no knowledge about the details. I am 
stating according to what I have heard M. Caron say, 
speaking “about the plans which he had projected and 
which he regarded as sure through the help of necessary 
forces. This also persuaded the king to give orders to 
equip a squadron for the Indies.” * 

Another contemporary evidence also suggests that 
it was the representations of Caron which were -mainly 
responsible for persuading the king and the Company 
to send out a strong nawal squadron to the East, ** The 
Director-General, Caron, . . . seeing that all his first 
enterprises had succeeded rather well . . . made plane 
and thought of important enterprises in the best places 
in the East; and in order to execute his projects he 
wrote to France that be should be sent help in men, 
ships and money, upon which his Majesty and the Com- 
pany, delighted to see things succeeding gloriously, 
made great expenses to send a considerable fleet which 
started from France in the vear, 1670." # 


i Mémoires deo” Francois Martin, Vol, I, pp. 303-4. . 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 262, 
at. 
* 
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Caron had certainly vety wide projects in his mind 
and had favoured the idea of establishing a large num- 
ber of French factories in distant lands, so that the 
newly established Compagnie des Indes Orientales 
might stand forth as an equal rival to the English tind 
Dutch Companies. Not only that, he had also suggest- 
ed to the authorities in France that the French Com- 
pany Should have a port of* its own, in absofute 
possession and free, from dependence on any other 
Power, either native or European.? There wes nothing 
surprising in that, as all the other European nations 
who. came to trade in the East thought likewise. In 
1669, there was a question of the French acquiring 
the Danish town of Tranquebar on the Coromandel 
coast. At one time Caron thought of seizing Sandro- 
car, an island in the Bay of Cambay not very far from 
Surat, but later Ceylon seemed to him to be much 
more suitable for his purpose. «Even later, when the 
naval squadron had started from France, Caron chose 
the island of Banka and made a treaty with the king of 
Bantam for the French*occupation of the island.* + For 
all these enterprises it was nedessary for the French 
Compary to have a strong navy at its command, not 
only to induce the local rulers to be more favourable 
to its demands, but also to terrorise the other uro- 
pean nations in the East who Would certainly oppose 
any threat to their vested interests. It was therefore 
the representations of Caron which led to the sending 
out of the French naval squadron to the East; but 
Colbert was also partly responsible for the step, since 
he must have convinced himself first about its utility 
before agreeing to the representations of Caron, 


1. Castonnet des Fosses— L'Inde Francaine avant Dupleic, p. B38, 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de UOrient, p. 287. 
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It as interesting in this connexion to note that 
the idea was first suggested in a letter to Colbert dated 
the Ist April, 4666 written by la Boullaye le Gouz who, 
it will be remembered. had been sent out from France 
of an embassy to the Mughal Court and had arrived at 
Surat a month earlier.’ In that letter he gave an ac- 
count of tlie state-of things at Surat, bis views regard- 
ing the trade which the French could carry n there 
and the policy they should follow. He advised the 
sending’ of a squadron, ‘‘ef de n’éparqner ni poudre, ni 
boulets, pour abattre lUorgueil des Hollandais” (and to 
spare neither powder nor bullets to put down the arro- 
gance of the Duteh).2 Although the letter did not pro- 
duce any immediate result, it certainly made some 
impression upon Colbert and must have helped him in 
coming’ to a decision on the matter four years later. 


3. Composition of the Fleet 


Thanks to the efforts of Colbert the Royal squad- 
rom destined for the East Indies was ready to sail early 
in 1670. The fleet tonsisted of nine ships.’. The 
Admiral’s ship was cemmanded by de la Haye, ** Lieu- 
ténant-Geneal of His Majesty in all the Oriental 
countries: The Vice-Admiral’s ship Le Triomplre 
was under the commandeof Foran, and the Rear-Admi- 
ral’s ship, Le Julles under that of Deluchet. The 
other six ships were, Le Flamand commanded by 


1 See pages 35 34. | 

2 Castonnet des Fosses— L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleis, p. 76. 

3 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 262. Martin gives the 
number as 7,—see ` Mémoires,” T, p. 304; while Henri Froide- 
vaux pute it at 10—see Qambridge History of India, Vol. V, 
p. 67. Probbly Abbé Carré’s figure is correct, since he gives 
the names of the ships. 
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Dumainne; Le St. Joan dé Bayonne by Desmuarail 
Gabaret ; La Diligente by de la Houssaye ; La Sultanne 
by de Beaulieu; L’Indienne by de _d'Estrille and 
L'Europe by Despré. These were all king s ships, and 
to them there were to have been added three ships ‘of 
the Company, Le Vautour, Le Dauphin and Le Phe- 
nic. ‘They were to have sailed together bul were un- 
avoidabl¢ del; aved., i 
De la Haye was a man of great qualities and well- 
known in France for bis bravery and his knowledge of 
strategy and fortifications. Malleson is rather harsh 


in bis judgment on him and based his criticism entire- 


ly on his conduct of the naval expedition. ** His con- 
duct . . . appears to have been utterly unworthy 
of a man occupying his high position.” * But he was 
a soldier of good reputation before he was sent out to 
the Indies in command of the naval axpadition, and 
even after the disastrous end of thaġ expedition he came 
back to France and fought in other theatres of war in 
which the country was engaged at the time and died 
in action in 1677. For’the failure of his mission+in 
India. two factors were mainly résponsible: first, the 
instructians he received at the time of his departure 
from France to submit to the views of the Company's 
Directors in India in everything, even though he knew 
that they were wrong; and second, the European pre- 
occupations of Louis XIV whieh made him completely 
neglect the Indian enterprise. The only reinforcement 
sent out to de la Haye was towards the end of 1674, 
but then it reached too late to relieve the situation at 
St. Thomé. It is however true that de la Haye was 
not as resolute or determined a man as he should have 


been, and that he often missed splendid opportunities 


1 Malleson—History of the French in India, p. 17, 
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and failed to see wherein lay the true interests of the 
Company. But at the same time he could also rise to 
the height of bravery and tenacity, as was proved by 
his stubborn defence of St. Thomé for twenty-six 
months against sucli heavy odds. The more fitting 
judgment on him would be that he was typical of the 
French aristoc racy of the period, sometimes rising to 
splendid heights and ‘sometimes falling into ^ reckless 
carelessness. 

Dela Haye had as his Brigadier-Genera! (Maré- 
chal de Camp) de Grateloup,’ a man of great military 
distinction. There were some well chosen officers, 
some volunteers and four companies of soldiers under 
experienced captains. On the naval side de la Have 
had under him de Turel as Chief of the Squadron 
(Chef d‘escadre) 2 who enjoyed a high reputation im the 
navy, and a number of other well selected officers. But 
though outwardly the squadron looked exceptionally 
strong and held out promises of brilliant achievements 
in the East, as we shall see later, some of the officers 
had no heart in the business and were eager to return 
to France at the earliest possible opportunity, which 
weakéned the squadron not only materially ‘ut also 
psychologically, as it lowered the morale of the men 
who remained, ; 


4. Defects in Fitting out the Squadron 


The equipment of the squadron was very defective 
and left much to be desired. It was, however, not some- 
thing peculiar to the fitting out of this particular squad- 
ron, but was a common drawback in France. Abbé 
Carré’s statement about the ordinary drawbacks in 


. 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 304. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient. p. 202, 
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maritime equipments in France is not in the lèast 
exaggerated. Tt is a thing which I have alwavs no- 
ticed for the last ten vears that T have, een on the sen 
that in all our (naval) equipments one never takes the 
necessary care about the repairing of ships, 
their loading and their personnel at the proper 
time, but always in haste, disorder, embarrass- 
ment and with great useless expenses because 
of want of experience on the part of the officers 
who are to command. That is the reason why fre- 
quently the ships are not in a condition to sail in the 
season of favourable winds; or if they start at the pro- 
per time, they are obliged to put into port a little after 
their departure because of some considerable defects 
which are found in them due to want of foresight and 
care before their departure. This often causes the Joss 
of voyage, of merchandise, of equipments and even of 
ships, to the great injury and damage to the interests of 
the fieet, as I shall show later on.’°? This criticism 
is fully justified with regard to the equipment of de la 
Haye’s squadron. The fleet which should have con- 
sisted of twelve ships started from France with three 
ships lese which had not been timely equipped fof the 
voyage, and within a few days three more ships were 
coinpelled to put into port at Lisbon for some serious 
defects in their equipments. ° 


A 5. Voyage from France to Madagascar 


The Royal squadron started from the roadstead of 
La Rochelle at the beginning of March, 1670.7 It had 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, p. 262. | | 

2 Ibid. Martin simply states “March, 1670,—Mémoires, I, p. 304; 
while Henri Proidevanx gives the date as March 30, 1670,— 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 67. 
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to pick up on the way thrée ships of the Company, Le 
Vautour, Le Dauphin and Le Phénix which were being 
equipped in theekbarbour of Port Louis. The squadron 
was therefore compelled, after starting from La Rochefe, 
to tast anchor at BeKe Isle, where it lost eight to ten 
days waiting for the Company's ships which were not 
yet ready to sail, although it was the latest in 
the season to start for the East Inds. It 
was not therefore possible for the fleet to 
wait any longer, and it set ‘sail from Belle 
Isle ut the end of March. But hardly had it been fifteen 
days on the sea when some serious defects were discover- 
ed in the equipments of three of the ships, La Sultanne, 
Le Triomphe and L'Indienne, and they were sent to 
Lisbon for repairs ; so that the fleet which should have 
consisted of twelve ships at the time of its departure 
from France was reduced to six within less than three 
weeks. On their way to Lisbon Le Triomphe and 
L’Indienne met with a strange encounter. They were 
stopped ‘by a Dutch fleet of thirty-six ships and com- 
pelled to salute the Dutch flag” They were then ailow- 
ed te proceed unmolesttd to Lisbon where they arrived 
two divs later.’ . - 

< At Lisbon they found the ship La Sultanne which 
had reached earlier. After some time the three ships, 
having been refitted and equipped for their voyage at a 
great expense and loss of time which could easily have 
been avoided if their defects had been foreseen and re- 
medied before their departure from France. started 
from Lisbon and sailed together up to St. Jague. There 
disagreement broke out among the men as to the route 
to be followed, although they had express orders from 
de la Haye about the places they must touch on 

. 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier då l'Orient, p w3, 
7—1574 Be 
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their way in order to get news of the main fleet that had 
gone before. They parted company and followed dif- 
ferent routes according to their own whims and private 
inttrests, little caring to think about the great 
harm that their delay would eause + to the enttr- 
prise for which they had started." We shall see later 
what happened to these three ships. Thef main fleet 
reached*Cape Verd and lost fift®en days there waiting 
for the three ships, which however did not appear. eav- 
ing therefore letters of instructions for them *in ease 
they happened to arrive there later, the fleet started 
from Cape Verd and sailed straight to the Bay of Sal- 
danha near the Cape of Good Hope, where it remained 
for six weeks for some rest as well as to wait for the 
above three ships. 

There was another reason, more important than 
others, for the prolonged stay of the fleet in the Bay of 
Saldanha. De la Haye realised the value of having a 
suitable harbour and a fortified settlement at the south- 
ern extremity of the African continent, which would 
serve as a very useful Wavside station for the French 
ships making their long voyage’ te India. It was not 
a new isea but had been thought of already by twd other 
European nations trading in the East, namely, fhe 
Portuguese and the Dutch. De la Haye reconnoitred 
very thoroughly the Bay of Saldanha, the Bay of St. 
Martin and other bays and rivers in the neighbourhood 
in order to find out a spot convenient for establishing 
a settlement. A man of very active nature, he took 
part personally in ail these explorations. There was 
some trouble with the Dutch who had a fortified estab- 
lishment at Table Bay, but it did not lead to any im- 


P 
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3 Abbé Carré—Le Cowrier*de UOrient, p. 264. 
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portant consequences. The fleet then sailed for Fort 
Dauphin in the island of Madagascar, which it reached 
in October, abow, seven months after its departure from 
France. . . 

> ` a R 
6. The Fleet at Fort Dauphin 

> 

e The attempts of the French to colonise Madagascar 
and their ultimate failure have already been noticed in 
Chapter J. No doubt the idea was a very sound one 
that the French should have a harbour and a fortified 
establishment in the island of Madagascar which lay 
midway between the Cape of Good Hope and India. But 
they attempted to conquer the whole island and colonise 
it in the hope of great profits, and they were ultimately 
defeated dy three forces working against them, the cli- 
mate, the nature of the soil and the persistent opposi- 
tion of the natives. Indeed, Madagascar proved to 
be the burial ground 6f the French. and all the men and 
ships sent there perished almost completely. Finally in 
1672, the Company abandoned „all its projects about the 
island. The great blunder that the French did was to 
regard, Madagascar as being covetable in itself and not 
merely as a midway resting station for the timate 
goal, namely, India and the Far East. In their vain 
attempts to colonise Madagascar they dissipated a good 
deal of their resources in men and materials, which if 
employed in India would have led to their successful 
establishment there. When de la Haye’s squadron 
arrived at Fort Dauphin, both the Chief and his officers 
regarded it almost as the goal of their voyage.” They 
did not réalise clearly the purpose for which they had 
been sent and had no idea about the Indies nor about 


l # 
1 Mémoires do Francois Martin, I, p. 304. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 264. 
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the projects that had been made for the extension of 
French trade and comerce there.» They made an un- 
usually prolonged stay ın Madagyscar, about ten 
months, and took in hand a thoughtless enterprise 
which, as we shall see later, far*from doing them Any 
vood had the only efect of considerably weakening the 
squadron and thereby ruining the prospects of the mis- 
sion oif which it had been senf. The whole thing re- 
veals a deplorable lack of responsibility on the part of 
the men concerned. : 

At Fort Dauphin de la Have found the former Lieu- 
tenant-General, M. de Mondevergue, who had led the 
French naval expedition to Madagascar in 1666.' He 
had strong enemies at the Court and had been accused 
of embezzlement and of having pursued private inter- 
ests. Following orders on the subject de la Faye sent 
him back to France on board one of the ships lying at 
Fort Dauphin on their way back from Surat. On his 
return to France, Mondevergue was arrested at Port 
Louis by the King’s orders and was tried on the charges 
brought against him, but he died just a few days before 
his acquittal, Regarding the cliarge of pursuing private 
interests, Martin gives an emphatic denial ; and* about 
the other charge of embezzlement, he says that he has 
xo knowledge of it. He ends the matter by saying, 
‘* What did him (Mondevergue) the greatest harm was 
the little discretion he exercised in declaiming publicly 
against a man who had at that time much influence at 
the Court and who did not spare any pains to push the 
matter.’ ? 

While the Roval squadron lay at Fort Dauphin 
there arrived some of the other ships which had been 


= 


1 Sec page 29. 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, pp. 305-6 
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left behind. Of the three Company's ships which had 
started from Franee a little after the departure of the 
main fleet, Lee Dauphin went to Mozambique where she 
rested for six months, and Le Phénixa went to thee Bay 
Of Saldanha where she would have perished completely 
because of the death of all ber sailors. She was how- 
ever saved by the timely arrival of another ship, L’ In- 
dienne, which having followed her route aceording to 
the orders of de la Haye had gone to the Bay of Sal- 
danha Tor some rest. There she found Le Phénix in a 
miserable plight and put some of her own sailors on 
board that ship. They then both left the Bav and sail- 
ed together to Fort Dauphin. Nearly at the sume time 
there arrived also the two other ships of the Royal 
squadron, Le Triomphe and La Sultanne, bringing 
large quantities of sugar and tobacco from Brazil where 
they had gone and remained for a month. The third 
of the Company's ships, Le Vautour, had followed her 
route straight on without touching at Fort Dauphin 
and was the first to arrive at Surat on the 21st Febru- 
ary, 1671.* j 
At Fort Dauphiħ there was a very unfortunate 
outbreak of dissatisfaction among the officeys of the 
Squadron against de la Haye which might have led to 
serious consequences. It was however a common 
feature among French officers, and in fact this reckless 
indiscipline was one of the principal factors which ruin- 
ed the French cause in the East. The naval officers of 
the squadron joined together and began to behave in a 
defiant manner towards their Chief, de la Haye, and 
the army ofticers also, to whom the nature of de la Haye 
was not sufficiently pleasing, joined the ranks of the 
_ malcontents. De la Haye prudently suffered all these 
e 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 265. 
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things, but matters went so far that the ring-leaders of 
the opposition assembled at Fort Dauphin and even 
discussed a proposal to arrest the Diętenant-General 
and*send him back to France on some pretext or other. 
De Grateloup, the Brigadier-General, saved the situi- 
tion. Like a clever man he entered the , Opposition 
party just to know its secret intentions ; and by his 
tact and “prudence e he brought the officers back to their 
senses, warning them about the consequences of their 
intended action which could never be approved ih Paris. 
This checked them tor the moment, but bad blood still 
continued and on several occasions the malcontents 
showed open opposition.’ The most immediate result 
was that a number of officers left the squadron and 
went back to France by the ship. L’Argle d’ Or, which 
had stopped at Fort Dauphin on ber return vovage from 
Durat. 

Immediately on his arrival de la Haye took pos- 
session of Fort Dauphin in the name of the king, fol- 
lowing tbe orders he had received on the subject, and 
put officers there on behalf of his Majesty.* The Com- 
pany had nothing more to do and was saved from the 
terrible eapenses it had to incur for the upkeep “and 
maintenance of the fort. Probably the idea that he had 
come to act on behalf of the king and not merely to 
further the interests of the Company turned the head 
of the Lieutenant-General, and he undertook a very 
rash enterprise which cost him dearly. The whole thing 
arose from his desire to punish a village chief named 
Ramouset for having disobeyed his orders to meet 
him with his followers. De la Have captured the 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martins I, p. 305. * 
2 Ibid., p. 306. 
ð Ibid, 
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village which was about five or six leagues away from 
the Fort, but the ehieftain escaped into the mountain- 
ous interior ok the island. It might have heen quite 
easy for de la blaye to seize Ramouset, if he had at- 
témpted it wrth les¢ noise and fuss and if he had de- 
pended for information upon men who had been long 
settled there and knew the topography of the country 
thoroughly well. Buf instead of that he relieĝ entirely 
upon himself, and without knowing the climate, the 
people and the nature of the country he made complete 
preparations ** for a large scale war in which he wish- 
ed to go in person with the flower of his army to seek 
and fight a single man who was already a vassal of the 
French.""' The latter cleverly enticed the French 
army across many formidable rivers, scorching deserts 
and over steep rocks in pursuit of him. The results 
were that after spending several months in this mad 
pursuit de la Haye eame back to Fort Dauphin bring- 
ing with him a dangerous illness which nearly cost him 
his life, and more than a thousand brave French soldiers 
petished. ‘There were also @ needless consumption of 
the provisions of the” squadron and a great loss of 
time? which was probably much more important than 
anything else. 

After recovering from the disasters of this il-con- 
ceived adventure de la Have passed on to the island 
of Mascarenhas (later known as the Isle of Bourbon), 
where he replaced the Company's government by Royal 
administration and then came back to Fort Dauphin. 

The Royal squadron lay at Fort Dauphin for ten 
months, from October, 1670 to July, 1671. This need- 
lessly prolonged stay was harmful to the expedition in 


_two wavs; first, by the loss of valuable time and second 
. * . 


i Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 264, 
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by the loss of a large number of officers and men who 
died or went back to France. Tt” should have been 
clearly realised that time was the mosé*important fac- 
tor for the success of the enterprise The Frengh 
squadron should have taken advantage of a time when 
there was no shadow of war yet in Furope,,and should 
have straight proceeded to Surat. where Caron was wab- 
ing impatiently with all his plans ready for execution. 
After vainly waiting for months for the arrival, of the 
squadron he at last left for Bantam; and when the 
squadron arrived at Surat it - had to waste three valuable 
months there, waiting for the return of Caron without 
whom nothing could be done. Thus a golden oppor- 
tunity was recklessly thrown away. 

Secondly, as has been noticed already, some of the 
principal officers of the squadron who were dissatisfied 
with de la Haye went back to France on board the ship 
L'Aigle dOr. These included Féran, Captain of the 
Vice-Admiral’s ship, Devilerceau, Captain of the 
Guards of de la Have, Dumevillet and de la Houssay, 
Captain of L’Indienne. Besides, the loss of these offi- 
cers who went away, the squadron also suffered a heavy 
loss of ther principal officers who died. Among “them 
were de Beaulieu, Captain of La Sultanne, Deluchet, 
Captain of Le Julles, Dautigny, Captain of the Infan- 
try and a number of others.' ” Added to these, the fur- 
ther heavy loss of more than a thousand men, both 
soldiers and sailors, who perished in the war against 
Ramouset dealt a very severe blow to the squadron. 


7. Voyage from Fort Dauphin to Surar 


At last after a stay of about ten months (October, 
1670 to July, 1671) at Fort Dauphin, it avas decided to 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de (Orient, p. 265. 
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leave the island and sail for Surat. Before his depar- 
ture de la Haye made arrangements for the proper ad- 
ministration of she island which had been placed under 
Royal control, and left the government of the place in 
the hands of ChampMmargou, an experienced man with 
a long and successful record of service at Fort Dau- 
pipin. These arrangements having been completed, the 
fleet finally set sail towards the end of the nfonth of 
July.’ Passing by the west of Madagascar the fleet 
stopped at the island of Anjouan situated to the north 
and rested there for five days. From Anjouan it follow- 
ed its route northwards up to Socotra, and then sailing 
east it reached Surat at the end of the month of Sep- 
tember. 1671. 


E 
8. The Arrival of the Fleet at Surat and the Reaction 
on Indians and the other European 
NationseTrading in the East 


The arrival of such a powerful French fleet in In- 
dian waters produced various reactions on Indians and 
the other European nations trading in the East. It 
formed the subject of.common talk in the bagaars of 
Strat, and people spoke about it according to their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. Some who had any ill-feeligg 
against the other European nations in India were de- 
lighted to see such a strong French naval squadron in 
Indian waters. Others who had not much idea about 
the French were astonished at the wonderful progress 
of their Company within such a short time of its estab- 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de l'Orient, p. 265. Bunt according to 
Martin the fleet sailed from the island in August. Again 
according to Carré the fleet arrived at Surat at the end of 
September, while accordisg to Martin it arrived in October, 
see Mémoires, I, pp. 306-7. However the discrepancy iz 

very amall and of not ie importance, 
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lishment in India, and they suspected that the arrival 
of the formidable naval squadron indicated some great, 
unknown plans of the French. Everatoody, however, 
was in great suspense about the object*of the fleet. 


Of all the other European nations trading in the 
Kast, the Dutch were probably the most cOncerned at 
the arriwal of the French fleet. The main reason was 
that the major portion of the Eastern trade being then in 
the hands of the Dutch, they stood to lose more than 
anybody else by the coming of another European rival. 
The Portuguese power in India was already in the last 
period of decadence, and most of their important pos- 
sessions in the East had been wrested from their hands 
by the Dutch. The English power in India was also as 
yet only in its infancy. The English Company*was not 
at this time as vigorous or energetic as the Dutch Com- 
pany for several reasons, the most important being the 
political upheaval in England about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, from the catastrophic results of 
which on its fortunes the-Company had not vet fully-re- 
covered, The Dutch then being: the most concerned at 
the arrival of the French fleet tried their best to counter- 
effect its reaction on the people of India by all sorts 
of false and fantastic propaganda. They immediately 
spread the rumour among the local population that the 
French being unsuccessful in all their trading enter- 
prises in the East had decided to wind up their com- 
merce and infest the Eastern waters as corsairs, and 
that it was only to pillage all country shipping that they 
had brought out such a strong fleet. The rumour was 
so widespread and won the belief of the local population 
to such an extent that the Mughal Governor of Surat 
and other principal officefs showed great’ unwillingness 
to furnish food and other necessary supplies to the 
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French squadron, and de'la Haye coming to know 
about it retained most of his officers and men on board 
the ships and prohibited their going ashore lest they 
should come ingo troubles with the Mughal officers.’ 
But though the Duteh deceived the local people in this 
manner, they themselves were quite alarmed, When 
they saw the French fleet waiting at Surat for the return 
of Caron, they had nô doubts that the objec of the 
feet was to support some big enterprise of the French 
Comparty, which could be only harmful to their own 
trade and commerce established in the best and the 
most important places in the East, about which they 
knew that Caron who was once in their own employ 
had full knowledge and information. So they tried to 
take all protective measures against the French in 
ease the latter wished to intrude on places which they 
regarded as lying within their sphere of influence, if 
not under their diregt political domination. Profiting 
themselves by the time that the French squadron lost 
at Surat on account of the absence of Caron, the Dutch 
fortified their possessions, and collecting together all 
their available forces tn the East equipped a fleet of 
twenty-five ships whieh they kept in the neighbourhood 
of Ceylon, so valuable to them from commercial as 
well as strategic points of view. ‘ 
Next to the Dutch eit was the Portuguese who 
expressed the greatest opposition to any intrusion of 
the French in the Indies which they regarded as lying 
wholly in their own domains to the exclusion of all other 
European nations, although their power in the East had 
been reduced to insignificance by the Dutch. They 
were all the more infuriated by the fact that the French 


Lieutenant-General, de la Haye, had assumed the title 
> _ 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de Orient, p. 266. 
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of Viceroy immediately after entering the Indian waters. 
The Portuguese could not at all tolerate the idea that 
there could be any other European Vyceroy in India 
except their own at Goa. Abbé Carré speaks of an in- 
teresting interview he had with the Portuguese Viceroy 
at Goa when the latter was wild with anger at the as- 
sumption of the title of Viceroy by de la ‘Haye.’ Al- 
thougheFrance was at this time‘an ally of Portugal and 
was virtually her protector against Spain, the Portuguese 
in India had not the least amount of gratitude for the 
help they were receiving in Europe from Prance in their 
struggle for independence against Spain. Upon the 
arrival of the French fleet their jealousy burst forth in 
all their towns and dependencies in India where they 
declaimed violently against the French and declared 
that they had no worse enemies in the East than them. 
In spite of the fact that the French and the Portuguese 
were both Catholic nations as against the Protestant 
Dutch and English, the Portuguese treated the 
French as heretics and infidels for having come to India 
without the permission of the king of Portugal. ‘Phey 
went so far in their opposition to the French that some 
of them, including the most prominent figures at Goa, 
even declared that they would no longer recognise- the 
king of Portugal as their legitimate ruler if he did not 
declare war against the king of France for having sent 
a fleet to India without his permission.® It was prob- 
ably an idle talk and did not mean much in reality, but 
it clearly showed the extent of the arrogant pretensions 
of the Portuguese in India and their extreme jealousy 
against the French. Not being able to oppose the 
French fleet openly, they set about weakening it as 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier do l'Orient, p. 14h 
2 Ibid., p- 267. 
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much as possible by subtilt and underhand means, as 
will be deseribed later 
The Engligh also expressed a good deal of jealousy 
of this new Eurepean rival, but it was not so aggressive 
af in the case of the Dutch nor so wild as in the cuse 
of the Portuguese. Outwardly they showed themselves 
to be in complete harmony with the French. They could 
not put forth so fantdstic claims on the whofe of the 
East as the Portuguese, nor did they have yet so many 
vested ifiterests to protect as the Dutech. Moreover, in 
Europe at this time good relations prevailed between 
France and England, as the English king Charles IL 
Was a pensioner of Louis XIV. But below this surface 
f harmony and good understanding between the two 
aaner in India there was a good deal of jealousy on 
the part of the English against their new rival, as 
they thought that any extension of French commerce 
in India would be only harmful to the interests of their 
own Company. However, opinion differed among them. 
On the one hand there was the example of Gerald 
Aungier, the Governor of ‘Bombay, who expressed 
‘to Abbé Carré his sinéere good wishes for the French 
and Allowed all the French deserters who were in the 
service of the English at Bombay to go back to Surat 
and rejoin the service of their own nation.' On the 
other hand there was the example of the English 
Governor of Madras, Langhorn, trying to ruin the 
French during the siege of St. Thomé by an extremely 
unfriendly attitude amounting to almost open opposi- 
tion, even after the declaration of war in Europe in 
1672 when the English and the French fought side by 
side against the Dutch., 
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l. Surat—a great commercaal centre. 2. Factors which disturbed the 
veaceful commerce of Surat. 3. State of French trade in the Fast. 4. De- 
fects of the French. 5. Internal dissension among the chiefs of the French 
Company in India. 6. Appointment of new Directors. 7. Caron’s return 
from Bantam. &. Internal discord in the French settlement at Surat. 9. 
Decision tö lead the squadron to Cevlon. 10. Continuation of the state ef 
disorder at Surat. 


l. Surat—A Great Commercial Centre 
(ag 


In the 17th century Surat was the greatest port 
in India and indeed in the whole East. Its importance 
did not lie so much in the production or manufacture 
of any important articles in its neighbourhood as in its 
geographical position which inevitably made ıt „the 
centre of the carrying trade in the East. On one side 
lay the productive centres of the, Far East, Malay, the 
Spice islands and further beyond, China and Japan, 
apd on the other lay the productive centres of Persia 
and Arabia and the Red Sea ports. It was therefore 
found convenient to bring goods from the east and the 
west to Surat which served as a great distributing 
centre. ‘The total volume of trade which entered the 
port was tremendous, and the customs duties realised 
there furnished a considerable portion of the revenues 
of the Mughal Empire. It was a great cosmopolitan 
city and men of all nationalities were to be seen jostling 
and rubbing shoulders in ‘the streets of Surat. It drew 
forth admiration from many foreign travellers, and 
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Souchu de Rennefort called it “ Je Magasin des Indes 
et de l'Asie et la premiére ville de Vunivers pour son 
commerce +° (the warehouse of the Indies and of Asia 
and the greatest* city in the world for her commerce). 
There wefe three European settlements at Surat. 
the English, the Dutch and the French. Of these the 
French being the youngest had not yet opened any in- 
land branch factories. But the English had established 
factories throughout Gujarat, at Ahmadabad, Broach, 
Baroda and elsewhere in order to maintain close touch 
with the producers of indigo and cotton goods. The 
Dutch in their turn established themselves at Agra as 
soon as their organisation at Surat had become effect- 
ive and at once took the leading position in the indigo 
trade.2 The Portuguese were not established in force 
within the Gulf of Cambay, but dominated its shipping 
from their fortified posts at Daman and Diu. ‘The 
arrangement was qufte effective from their point of 
view. “` Diu is situated at the southern point of Ka- 
thiawar, Daman faces it on the mainland, and holding 
these two posts in strength the Portuguese cbuld main- 
tain an effective watch over the shipping which entered 
the Gulf, and could enforce their system of * licences 
without reference to the Mughal authorities on land.”* > 
At the time of which we are speaking the Portuguese had 
no doubt lost their dominating position to a great extent 
due to the jealousy and rivalry of the English and the 
Dutch, but they were still able to put effective pressure 
upon the native merchants to purchase trading licences 
for their ships on their voyages to the Persian Gulf.‘ 


1 Castonnet des Fosses—L ‘Inde Francaise avant Duplex, p. 79. 
2 Moreland—#rom Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 40. 
3 Moreland—India at the Death of Akbar, p. 205. 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 297-39, 
- 
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2 Factors which Disturbed the Peaceful 
Commerce of Surat 
of 

" The European nations carried onfa very lucrative 
trade at Surat, but there were two factors whfch caused 
considerable disturbance and injurv to thee trade and 
commerge of that big city ; first,.the raids of the Mara- 
thas. and second, the conduct of the Mughal Governor 
towards the merchants of the town both Indjan and 
European. 

The causes and the course of the conflict between 
the Marathas and the Mughal Empire lie outside the 
scope of the present, volume. A number of circum- 
stances had given rise to a revival of Hindu nationalist 
feelings in the reign of Aurangzeb, and a verye formid- 
able military force had been organised by the wonderful 
genius of the Maratha leader, Sivaji, who carried on 
ceaseless campaigns against the Mughal Empire. Surat 
lay an attractive and easy prey before the Marathas. It 
was the richest port of the Mughal Empire, and the 
customs alone yielded a revenue of twelve lakhs of 
rupees a year. Tt had no strong wall to protect tt and 
the Governor, Tnayet Khan, had deliberately kept the 
defences of the city in an extremely poor condition, ap- 
propriating to himself the pay of five hundred soldiers 
which he drew from the Treasury. The Marathas 
came and sacked Surat from top to bottom for four 
days, from the 6th to the 10th January, 1664. The 
English and the Dutch factories were spared, but the 
raid completely dislocated the trade and commerce of 
the city.’ 

Things were returning to normal, but in April, 
1670 there was a widespread alarm throughout the 


1 Sarkar—A Short History of Aurangzeb, pp. 205-6. A 
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town of a second Maratha’raid. The town was not pro- 
tected by any continuous wall, and there was particu- 
larly one openygg through which it was feared an at- 
ar might be made. The Governor of the town re- 
quested Carom to advise him how to put that place in 
a proper state of defence. Caron told him that the only 
thing that could be done immediately was to close the 
opening with stones, ind to make an entrenchment be-, 
hind it to place musketeers and a bastion to set up 
cannons. But the Governor did absolutely nothing, 
and it was even suspected that he was in secret league 
with Sivaji. On the 3rd October, 1670, the Mara- 
thas attacked the city again. Most of the Indian mer- = 
chants and even the Government officers had fled away 
on the previous day. The Marathas sacked the city at 
leisure, burnt down nearly half of it and retreated on 
the 5th. Not much damage was done to the European 
settlements. By means of rich presents to the Mara- , 
thas Caron averted an attack on the French factory, but 
he had also made provision against any eventual attack 
by* putting the place in a stdte of defence. The Eng- 
lish were attacked buf their armed resistance turned 
away the invaders. The Dutch settlement was spared 
because it was situated far away from the centre of the 
town and the Marathas never went up to that quarter. 
According to the Mughal official estimate Sıvaji car- 
ried off sixty-six lakhs of rupees worth of booty. But 
the real loss of Surat was much more than that, it was 
the complete destruction of the tfade and commerce ol 
i that place, the richest port in India, ` For several 
years after Sivaji's withdrawal from it, the town 
used to throb with panic every now and then, whenever 


1 Mémoires * Francois Martin, T, p- 247. 
2 Ibid., p. 294. | 
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any Maratha force came within a few davs’ march of 
it, or even at false alarms of their-coming. On every 
such oceasion the merchants would .guickly remove 
therr goods to ships, the citizens would flee to the vil- 
lages, and the Europeans would* hasten to Swalfy. 
Business was effectually scared away from Surat.’ * 
The second factor which caused a good “deal of dis- 
turbancë and injury to the trade and commerce of the 
city was the conduct of the Mughal Governor towards 
the merchants, both Indian and European. Hé was an 
extremely avaricious man and forced the prineipal citi- 
zens to give him rich presents regularly. But his greed 
was insatiable, and the more he got the more he de- 
manded, No redress could be had from the Imperial 
Government, as the Governor had a brother. at the 
Court who had much influence there and could success- 
fully misrepresent things in his favour. All sections of 
the city’s population, Muslim, Hindu and European, 
were equally exposed to the tyranny of the Governor. 
Being warned that several Hindu inhabitants were with- 
drawing from the town With their families as muelr to 
escape from his extortions as for fear of another Maratha 
raid aboat which there was a widespread alarm! the 
Governor closed the gates of the town, posted guards on 
ab sides and levied a tax on the citizens on the plea of 
having to pay the soldiers raised for the defence of the 
town against the Marathas.? Even the Europeans 
were not exempt from the tyranny of the Governor, and 
had to suffer considerable insults and indignities. The 
climax was reachd when the Governor secretly plotted 
to get rid of the Europeans by assassination, which 
compelled the English, the Dutch and the French to for- 


1 Sarkar—A Short History of Aurangzeb, p. 222° 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOnent, p 97. 
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tify themselves in their settlements at Surat and Swally 
and never to go out except being well-armed and ac- 
companied by daithful retinues. Things went on in 
this manner foit some time when the Governor untible 
to do anything agaist the Europeans showed himself 
ready to be appeased by some rich presents and consi- 
derable sums of money. But these merely whetted his 
appetite and he stopped the ordinary walks affd diver- 
sions of the Europeans, and even forbade them to sound 
trumpets at meal-times or when the Chiefs of their Com- 
panies came out on the streets, in the hope that they 
would offer him again large sums of money to buy back 
their old rights and privileges. But the Europeans 
were by this time thoroughly tired of him and were not 
in the Jeast willing to try to appease him by presents. 
The Chiefs of the European settlements even stopped 
paying their customary courtesy visits to the Governor. 
The President of the English settlement, Aungier, no 
longer able to suffer the tyranny of the Governor, left 
Grev, a merchant of the Company, with some clerks to 
catry on the affairs of the settlement and himself with- 
drew to Bombay with a determination never to return 
to Surat, or at least not during the term of office of that 
Governor. The Directors of the French Company also 
kept themselves aloof, and decided not to send the vadu- 
able presents which thet had at Surat for the M ughal 
Emperor and which were now left to rot im their 
warehouse.’ 


3. State of French Trade in the East 


The French were as, yet newly established in the 
Bast. Barely three years had passed since the estab- 
= 


1 Abbé Curré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 8. 
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lishment of their first factory in India, at Surat, in 
1668. But already through the wonderful energy of 
Caron, they had succeeded in building, gap a consider- 
able- trade. Negotiations had been takan in hand with 
many of the Asiatic kings and peinces,- which wefe 
mostly successful and resulted in the acquisition by the 
French of valuable trading rights and privileges, and 
the goo will and protection of the local rulers. An 
embassy had been sent to the Court at Agra, and the 
Grand Monarque had written a personal letter’ to the 
Great Mughal. The result was not unsatisfactory, 
though not quite what the French had hoped. When 
the Directors of the French Company, Caron and de 
faye, visited the Mughal Governor of Surat in 1669, 
the latter received them warmly and assured them of 
the protection of the Emperor.* The personal fetter of 
Louis XIV to the king of Persia in 1666 had, as has 
been noticed already, created a veny favourable impres- 
sion in the Court of Ispahan. The Persian king show- 
ed himself friendly to the French and granted them a 
firman allowing them te trade and establish settle- 
ments in his kingdom. Negotiations with the Court of 
Goleonda, in 1669 were highly successful im spite of 
the opposition of the Dutch and the English, and the 
French received a firman from the king permitting 
them to carry on trade and commerce in every part of 
his kingdom and to establish a factory at Masulipatam. 
The king of Bijapur showed himself a great friend of 
the French and permitted their Company to establish a 
settlement at Rebak.* Many of the lesser princes were 
eager to favour the French and gain their alliance. The 
kings of Ceylon, Calicut, Cochin, Bantam and other 


1 Castonnet des Fosses—L'Inde Francaise avant Bupleiz, p 84. 
2 Abbé Carré——Le Courier de l'Orient. p. 143. 
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places showed their eagern®ss for the protection of the 
French against the Dutch, and were willing to grant 
them all the fayours they asked. The various trade 
missions of ti Serene Company to China, Siam, Ma- 
caSsar and other places were very favourably received, 
thanks mainly to the efforts of the French religious 
houses alredds established there. French ships had 
been sent to Persia, Arabia, Achin, Bantam afl even 
further beyond, and carried on a lucrative trade in 
clothing ‘materials of cotton and silk, in spices, indigo, 
sugar, pearls and diamonds. The French settlements 
in India had increased in number and developed in im- 
portance. Surat, where the first settlement had been 
made. had become the seat of the principal establish- 
ment in the East, and a Conseti Souverain had been 
instituted there by an arrete of the 18th January, 1671 
(the Conseil Souverain in Madagascar was suppressed 
in November, 1671)2 Besides this chief settlement, 
there had grown up a number of others, at  Rajapur 
near Ratnagiri and within the dominions of Sivaji, at 
Rebak in the kingdom of Bijapur, at Balepatam near 
Cannanore, at Tanore’ Calicut, Mirzeo and Tellicherry 
on tle Malabar coast. and at Masulipatam within the 
dominions of the king of Golconda. Caron had even 
wider projects in his mind, and wanted to, estabhigh 
settlements in Ceylon, China and Japan. He also 
wished to compete with the Dutch by founding a settle- 
ment at Bantam. It is really surprising how within 
such a short time of their establishment in India the 
French bad achieved so much; and it should not be 
regarded as fantastic that had the naval expedition 
been conducted in a different manner from what it was. 


‘the French might have succeeded within a short time 


1 Castonnet des Fosses—L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleiz. p. FÅ. 
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in seizing the major portion’ of the Eastern trade and 
in establishing a much greater imfluence in the East 
than their two old established rivals, ethe Dutch and 
the English. , 


4. Defects of the French e 
i © — 
The French had achieved much within the short 
time of their establishment in India, but there were 
three serious defects among them, fickleness, lack of 
business ability, and internal quarrels among the men 
at the head of their affairs in India. The French bad 
not the capacity to pursue their object with a dogged 
tenacity and in the face of all difficulties and hardships. 
They appeared to be the most fickle-minded of all the 
European nations which came to trade in the East. 
They changed their plans as suddenly as they conceived 
them, and without any valid reason. During the early 
yeärs of their establishment they had formed very wide 
projects for the extension, of their trade and commerce 
and had founded a large number of settlements. But 
soon after they abandoned many of their important 
settlements like Mirzeo and Tellicherry on quite flimsy 
grounds. This indecision and sudden change of policy 
were harmful to the affairs of their Cempany in more 
ways than one. First, they entailed a huge waste of 
money, goods and labour spent in building up these 
establishments which were abandoned soon after their 
completion. Second, they made a very bad impres- 
sion upon the Indian Princes and merchants who lost 
their faith in the fickle and quickly-changing French, 
and it should be remembered that the good-will and the 


support of the local rulers and merchants were of in-’ 


estimable value to any European nation trading in the 
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East. Third, the establishments completed by the 
French were, after their abandonment. eagerly 
seized by * other European nations, who 
thus found a opportunity to prove their “as- 
sertion among the people of the country that 
the French were a worthless and cowardly people, which 
ingvitably led to adverse reactions on the _ French 
settlements elsewhere. For this policy of indecision 
and irresoluteness, the responsibility must be shared by 
both the Chambre Générale in Paris and the Directors- 
General of the Company in India. 


The second defect of the French was their lack of 
business ability. In matters of business they were far 
inferior to their rivals. the Dutch and the English ; 
and as a matter of fact, they did not seem to have 
worried themselves very much about the balance of the 
profit from their trade and the expenses incurred for 
it. First, let us consider the question of shipping. 
Their ships almost invariably started from France bad- 
ly equipped for lack of timely care and proper fore- 
sight, and made prolonged delays in their voyage to 
India When at last they arrived in India, they usual- 
ly- stayed there for three or four years which entailed a 
huge expenditure on their repairs and on the mainte- 
nance of their men, often mounting much higher than 
the value of the merchandise which they took back to 
France after such a long voyage. On the other hand 
the ships of the English Company stayed only for a 
- short period in India, and usually took about a year or 
fifteen months from the time of their departure from 
England to the time of their return. The English 
rarely retained the ships of their Company for long voy- 
ages to placeselike Persia, Basra, the Red Sea, Ban- 
tam, Achin, etc., but made use of country merchant 
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vessels which they freighted for these voyages to the 
great profit of their own Company as well as of the 
owners of the boats. This policy whtch would have 
saved them a considerable amount of money was never 
adopted by the French.* Secondly, the’ French often 
made lavish and reckless expenses for the maintenance 
and enfertainment of their employees in the vargus 
settlements, and no strict check was applied on these 
general expenses. Moreover, being a nation fond of 
pomp and grundeur, the French often indulged in un- 
necessary and ostentatious displays in entertaining 
foreigners and firing salutes, little stopping to consider 
the cost they entailed. They loved rather to show off 
than to look to economy ; and the gains they made 
through these pompous displays were more than coun- 
ter-balanced by the expenses incurred, which consider- 
ably weakened the financial position of their Company. 
Thirdly, in their business transactions in India, the 
French relied to a very large extent upon local agents, 
for whom it was only natural to try to make the great- 
est amount of profit at the expense of the Company 
they served. The employees of the Company in the 
various settlements rarely took the trouble of gaining 
proper information about the business deals of these 
focal agents. Fourthly, there was a great want of in- 
telligent and energetic Chiefs for the different settle- 
ments, who could apply themselves earnestly to know 
all about the commercial possibilities of their places, 
and could send reports to the Chief settlement about 
the goods produced in their localities together with 
their qualities and prices and also about the sort of 
merchandise which had a profitable market there.* 


21 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de UOrient, pp. 109-4. 
2 Ibid., p. 105. 
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The third defect of the French was the almost chro- 
nic dissension among the men at the head of the affairs 
of their Compagy in India. It was one of the most 
striking peculiarities of the French, which did not fail 
to be noticed and commented upon even by ioreigners.* 
There were,no doubt internal quarrels among the other 
Eyropean nations also, but they were neither „$0 per- 
petual nor carried to such extremes as in the case of the 
French. Ambition, extreme love of power, jealousy of 
others, acute suspicion of rivals and an almost inborn 
spirit of faction were the commonest features among 
the French, which helped to maintain a perpetual state 
of disorder and turmoil in their settlements and con- 
tributed to a large extent to the final ruin of that 
nation iy India. It is however a subject which de- 
serves special and careful notice, and it is necessary 
therefore to go into some details. 

r 
5. Internal Dissension among the Chiefs of the 
French Company in India 
— 

Qaron was virtually in sole control of affairs in 
India down to the arfival of de Faye at Surat on the 
llth (or 10th) March, 1669. Before that, we have 
already noticed the trouble that arose between Caron 
and the Armenian, Macara, in which Caron got the 
worst of it through a decision of the Conseil Souverain 
at Fort Dauphin, de Faye having strongly supported 
Macara against Caron. The arrival of this man, there- 
fore, to share the control of affairs at Surat was sure 
to raise fresh troubles. Caron’s vindictive nature 
would never allow the Macara affair to rest where it was, 


. 
1 Abbé Carr’—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 119-20. (The English 
Governor of Bombay spoke abont it to Abbé Carré). 
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and his anger was now roused against the man who had 
supported his enemy. ‘There was another cause of 
trouble also. The French Capucin migsionaries, it will 
be remembered, had established a hote at Surat, and 
thinking that their good offices might bë of great valne 
to the French Company, the Directors of the Chambre- 
Générale decided to admit their Father Superior, Am- 
broise de Preuilly, into the Surat Council with a consul- 
tative voice. But difficulties soon arose between him 
and Caron. Caron, a haughty man, wanted his own 
will to dominate, while Ambroise did not at all like to 
be a mere docile tool in the hands of the Company's 
Director. Caron complained to France that. Ambroise 
was an agent of the Dutch and the English and should 
therefore be removed from the French settlements.’ 
But Colbert did not believe in this accusation, and 
patched up a reconciliation between the two. 

After his arrival at Surat de Faye went to see the 
Mughal Governor of the place with Caron, and 
Ambroise acted as interpreter. They were very well 
received and were assured of the protection of” the 
Emperor. There were some petty squabbles between 
Caron find de Faye, but matterS were cut short ‘by the 
sudden death of the latter in April, 1669. At ‘the 
‘time the sudden death of de Faye was regarded as 
rather mysterious and some‘even suspected that Caron 
had a hand in it. The rumour was that in his anxiety 
to get rid of this troublesome rival Caron had him 
poisoned: Souchu de Rennefort relates the common 
story that when de Faye was ill, Caron sent him a 
Banian physician who gave him a drink from which he 





1 Castonnet des Fosses—L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleir, p. 83. ` 
2 Ibid., p- 84. But Martin gives * date as Ist May;—esee Må- 
moires, I, p. 222, 
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died a few days later. But Martin gives an emphatic 
denial to this calumnious rumour, and he is a person 
whose evidence there is no reason to disbelieve. He did 
not belong to eityer party, kept himself aloof from the 
infernal discords at Surat and maintained an absolutely 
impartial attitude. According to Martin, de Faye died of 
simple dysentery caused by the extreme heat of the coun- 
try and the excessive quantity of water he drank. He led a 
very sedentary life and took no exercise at all. Moreover, 
as Martip says, this sort of ramour about poisoning had 
been spread after the death of many other persons in the 
Surat settlement, the authors of the rumours being the 
persons interested in the death of somebody one way or 
the other.’ It is, therefore, safe to conclude that though 
Caron was anxious to get rid of him, he really had no 
hand inethe death of de Faye. 

The death of de Faye might have augured the end of 
all discords at Surat. But that was not to be. Imme- 
diately after his death two parties were formed in the 
settlement, one following Caron and the other Goujon. 
Goyjon, a member of the Surat.Council, was undoubtedly 
a very capable man, very honest and zealous in the 
service of the Company. But his zeal often outstepped 
its proper limits, which frequently led to disorders in 
the settlement. Soon after the death of de Faye, 
Goujon, an ambitious man that he was, took a hasty 
step which created an embitterment of feelings between 
him and Caron. On the information of a person who 
had been the secretary of de Faye that he had seen in 
the official papers that in case of the death of one of 
the two Directors his place would be taken by Goujon, 
the latter claimed this post from Caron. Caron had no 
desire to share control, and after a thorough search of. 
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all official records nothing at all was found to substan- 
tiate the claim of Goujon. So the ,matter rested there. 
But from this time onwards there grew up a coolness 
between the two which gradually devel Ped into positive 
hatred through later events. : ° 
When feelings were thus strained, occasions for 
quarrels were not difficult to find. One wé&s furnished 
by the Armenian, Macara, and another by the Banfan 
agent of the Company, Samson. We have already 
noticed the sworn enmity between Caron and Macara. 
The death of de Faye, Macara’s protector, gave an 
opportunity to Caron to remove his old enemy 
from the service of the Company in India. But 
de Faye's place was taken by Goujon who vehe- 
mently supported Macara, going to the length of 
declaring that he would hold himself personall? respon- 
sible to the Company for Macara’s conduct.t The 
renewal of dissension at Surat wgs temporarily shelved 
by the sending of Macara to the Court of Golconda to 
negotiate for the grant of trading privileges to the 
French Company and the establishment of a settlement 
at Masulipatam. The second cause of dispute was the 
conduct, of the Banian agent, Samson. From the 
picture given by Martin,? it seems that Samson was óne 
Qf the cleverest fellows in his clever race, and had a very 
sound knowledge of business.. But he was thoroughly 
dishonest and unscrupulous, and in his business trans- 
actions he always looked to his own interests rather 
than to those of the Company he was supposed to serve. 
He was, however, almost blindly supported by Caron, 
and it was even suspected that Caron was in league 
with him in his fraudulent transactions. His bitterest 


| Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 224. C 
2 Ibid., pp- 224-26, 
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enemies were Macara and,de Faye, and the death of 
de Faye merely brought forward another enemy in the 
person of Goujon.” There were constant bickerings 
between Caron Aad Goujon over the conduct of Samson, 
angli two organised parties were formed among ‘the 
servants of the Company, one supporting Caron and the 
other Goujen. It was only natural that the hostility 
besween the two parties living in the same housg would 
burst out some day in a violent manner, and it actually 
so happened in August, 1669. The cause of the 
incident was quite trifling. At the instigation of 
Samson, Caron had ordered his men to prevent by force 
the entry into the Company's premises of the rival 
Banian merchant, Odonudas (Adi Das?). As Caron’s 
followers did their duty, with probably more zeal than 
discretien, the men of the other party ran to the rescue 
of Odoudas, and there ensued a free scuffle’ The 
situation was eased by the intervention of the two 
Chiefs, Caron and “Goujon. But it was only a 
temporary truce as the two principals continued to be 
as hostile to each other as ever. 
Controversy over Macara and Samson went on as 
bittegyly as before. Macara, who was now at the Court 
of Golconda, was accused of misappropriation Of a large 
sum of money belonging to the Company; and Caron 
taking it up as a splendid opportunity to discredit his 
old enemy, Macara, and his protector, Goujon, sent two 
sub-merchants, Deltor and Malfosse, to investigate into 
the matter. At the same time both Caron and Goujon 
tried to woo the two merchants of the Company, 
Mariage and Martin, and bring them over to their 
sides. In order to prove the innocence of Samson, 
Caron even proposed to appoint Mariage and Martin as 


— 
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examiners ot the accounts of, the agent. But the latter 
were too clever and saw through the game. They 
refused to join either party and decided to maintain an 
attitude of strict neutrality.’ e 


When two hostile and well-organised parties stapd 
face to face, the slightest thing, even the merest 
suspicion was sufficient to kindle the fires and so it 
happenęd in December, 1669. . As two ships of the 
Company, La Marie and La Force, lay ready at 
Surat to sail for France, a rumour spread quiçkly that 
Caron intended to send back to France on board these 
ships the members of the opposing party, and the 
suspicion was sought to be confirmed by the sudden 
appearance of thirty to forty well-armed sailors in the 
settlement. It was immediately taken to be an indica- 
tion that in case of opposition to his plan Caron mtended 
to employ violence, and it drove the other party to rush 
to arms and prepare for resistance. In the end, how- 
ever, a bloody encounter was averted by the assurance 
of Caron that he had no design either to send his enemies 
back to France or to employ violence for the purpose.’ 
But bad blood continued and „burst forth again in 
January, 1670, when a member of Goujon’s partye was 
assaulted by some men belonging to the other party. 
There was again an apprehension of an armed clash 
Which was again averted by a temporary pacification. 

In spite of his assurance of December, 1669, Caron, 
determined to be rid of all opposition, sent out most of 
his enemies to far distant places, some to the Malabar 
coast, some to Basra and some to the eastern coast of 
Africa. The persons concerned knew very well why 


' Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 233-36. 
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they were being sent, but the obligations of service 
compelled them to obey. In March, 1670, there arrived 
letters from Frąace, from the king, Colbert and the 
Chambre Générde. which confirmed the position” of 
Caron all the more as the sole authority in India. The 
proceedings, of the Conseil Souverain at Fort Dauphin 
regarding the Macara,episode were quashed and the 
position of Caron was thus vindicated. Moreover, both 
the ministry and the Company expressed their full 
confidence in the Director. The other party was for the 
time being completely routed, but it did not at all help 
in restoring peace in the settlement. Caron, fortified 
by the letters from France, now set about establishing 
his supreme authority. The merchant, Mariage, who 
had so long maintained a neutral attitude was won over 
by the offer of a membership of the Council and a higher 
salary. The next step was to send the principal enemy, 
Goujon, and the refractory merchant, Martin, to 
Golconda and Masulipatam. The apparent intention 
was to investigate into the affairs of Macara and to restore 
order in the settlement at Masulipatam ; but the real 
aim was to get rid of these two troublesome elements 
who might dispute the sole authority of the Director, 
Caron. We are not concerned with the details of the 
Macara affair. Suffice it to know that Macara refused 
to render accounts and was arrested, which led to some 
trouble with the Muhammedan Governor of Masulipatam 
who took the side of the Armenian. In the end Macara 
was forcibly seized and sent back to France. What 
concerns us here is the sudden death of Goujon at 
Masulipatam on the 28th September, 1670.7 He was 
undoubtedly a loyal and conscientious servant of the 


1 Mémoires ae Francois Martin, T, pp. 245-46, 
2 Ibid., p- 280, 
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Company, but his excessive zeal and indiscretion were 
his ruin. He died of a broken heart at the blind 
approval of the Company of everything, that Caron did. 
Goujon was succeeded by Martin, who’now became the 
Chief of the settlement at Masulipatam. 

With Goujon dead, Caron could now_ feel more 
secure. — Moreover, in November, 1670, he received 
fresh letters from the Court and the Company whieh 
gave him all the satisfaction he could wish for. The 
authorities in France were so much convinced that he 
was the only person capable of establishing and extend- 
ing French trade in the East that, as Martin says, they 
even “* authorised his wicked conduct. * The letters 
which he now received from France confirmed him in 
the power which he had tacitly assumed already to 
govern everything with sole authority and according to 
his own fancy, and there was nobody at the time at Surat 
who could oppose him. 

Thus fully confirmed in his supreme position, 
Caron next undertook a venture which he had been 
contemplating for a long time, namely, a voyage to 
Bantam. Martin states in his diary, dated April, 1670, 
that he had been shown a long time back a letter whieh 
Caron had written to the Chambre Générale about a 
project to go to Bantam:* so that Caron probably 
conceived the plan in 1669, There were three principal 
reasons for the Bantam project. First, Bantam was an 
important centre for the trade in spices, then almost 
entirely in the hands of the Dutch, Caron, therefore, 
wished to establish a French’ settlement there and to 
compete directly with the Dutch. Second, Caron 
knew that the king of Bantam was ill-disposed towards 


1 Mémoires de François Martin, I, p. 292, ‘ P 
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the Dutch, and thus it would be easier to conclude a 
political alliance with him, which would secure French 
interests in the trade of the Spice Islands. Third, 
Caron was stil¥ smarting under his personal grievance 
against the Dutch Company. By going to Bantam he 
wished to show to the Dutch that he, who had been 
neglected By them, had come back to the gates of their 
cfpital in the East Inflies as the head of anoth@r strong 
rival European Company. Leaving Mariage as the 
Chief at-Surat, Caron started for Bantam in May, 1671, 
with three ships. He remained there for a few months 
and did not return to Surat till November. Details 
about the results of the enterprise do not concern us 
here. It is sufficient to know that Caron established a 
French settlement at Bantam, and left there three 
merchants at the head of affairs, which later led to 
great disorder as was only to be expected.’ But what 
was more important ds that he concluded a treaty with 
the king of Bantam, and in exchange for the grant of 
trading rights and privileges to the French Company he 
assured the king of the protection of the French against 
the tyranny of the Dufth.? The French naval squadron 
was Already on its way to India and Caron waseprobably 
thinking in his mind to take it to Bantam. But. as 
will be described later, circumstances turned the 
squadron away to some vther enterprise which proved 
more fatal in the end to the interests of the French 
Company. However, we are anticipating events, 
and let us now turn back and see the appointment of 
several other Directors who were to share control with 


Caron over the affairs of the Company in India. 
s 


1 Mémoires de François Martin, T, pp. 297-98. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de l'Orient, p. 289. 
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6. Appointment of New Directors 


In spite of their apparently blind —— in their 
Diréctor in India, Caron, the authorfties in France 
could not easily set aside the strong representatiofis 
made to them by the opposition party at Surat. After 
the death of de Faye the opposition was led by Goujon, 
Joubert, and Père Ambroise.” They sent one f 
them, Joubert, to France in 1670, to complain against 
the conduct of Caron and to inform the Company about 
the state of disorder in the Surat settlement due to 
Caron’s handling of affairs.! Joubert was successful in 
convincing the authorities about the bad effects of 
placing all powers in the hands of a single person. The 
result was that Caron was no longer to be Jn sole 
authority, and it was decided to send out three more 
Directors to Surat. Baron, who was formerly a Consul 
at Aleppo and had a great knowledge about the East, 
was nominated by Colbert himself to be one of the 
Directors, and the other two Directors chosen by the 
Company were Blot and Gueston. Baron was the first 
to be sent out, and he arrived in India in June, 1671.2 
Blot arrived in November,? and Gueston a few months 
later, after Caron and de la Haye had left Surat. Tt 
is rather difficult to understand the policy of the 
authorities in France. Even as late as November, 1670, 
Caron had received letters from Colbert and the Company 
expressing their full confidence in him, while soon after 
they decided to send out some more Directors to India. 
Probably they realised that Caron should not be left in 
sole authority which had led to such great disorder in 
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3 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, p, 299. 
š Ibid., p. 307. 
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the Surat settlement, and the letters they wrote to him 
were meant merely to humour the man whom they 
regarded as indispensable, since he possessed the 
greatest knowl@dge and experience of Eastern affairs. 
Pn any case, -by placing at*the head of affairs in India 
several Directors, the Company committed a grave 
mistake. “The intention was to restore peace and order 
but the result was just the opposite, as it was bound 
to be, since it divided the command in stead of concen- 
trating ït in the same hands and thus gave rise to that 
jealousy and rivalry which led to the ruin of the French 
Company in India. What was particularly unfortunate 
was that the new Directors seemed to have come from 
France with a deep-seated prejudice against Caron, and 
with too high an opinion about their òwn abilities. 
Baron, of course, having been a Consul at Aleppo for 
a long time, had a great knowledge about Eastern 
affairs. He was very honest and sincere, and of a 
gentle and accommodating nature. But he was 
extremely prejudiced against Caron and his very good 
nature allowed him to be influenced and controlled by 
Blot. This latter was a prosperous merchant at Lyons 
and had a thorough and practical knowledge of ‘business. 
He was undoubtedly very capable. and intelligent, but 
he had absolutely no experience of Eastern affairs. He 
was of an egoistical temperament and regarded himself 
as the only person who could set matters right. One 
may find a curious parallel to this appointment of 
French Directors in the appointment of Councillors to 
the Governor-General by the English East India 
Company after the passing of North's Regulating Act in 
1773. 
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7. Caron’s Return from Bantam 


Caron came back from Bantam in Ngvember, 1671. 
On his return to Surat he found there the two newly 
arrived Directors, Baron and Blot, as well as de la Haye 
with his squadron. It would seem that thera was now 
a good epportunity for the Freneéh Company to push 
on vigorously with its projects, with the two newly 
arrived Directors carrying on their work at Surat and 
Caron conducting the naval squadron to where it was 
needed. But the same old factors, jealousy and rivalry, 
appeared again and ruined all prospects of any concerted 
action. However, before we go into the details of the 
recurrence of internal discord, let us notice first a few 


other things of less importance. — 
On Caron’s return from Bantam, he was received 
with all possible honour by de la Haye. The latter 


decorated him with the ribbon of the Order of St. 
Michael on behalf of the king ‘‘ in recognition of his 
good services, and as an evidence of the confidence that 
his Majesty had in his conduct of the glorious enterprises 
he had projected in the richest countries of the Indies.” ? 
The ceremony, conducted by de la Haye and Pére 
Ambroise, was a magnificent one, with all the officers of 
the squadron present and with the firing of salutes from 
the ships, followed by a great feast given by the new 
Chevalier. The other Director, Blot, was conspi- 
cuous by his absence, although he was specially invited 
and the ceremony postponed for one day to suit his con- 
venience. It was only inspired by jealousy and did not 
tend to improve matters between him and Caron. ¢ 


' Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 269, 
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During the stay of the*squadron in the Swally Bay 
there was some trouble with tthe English over the 
question of saluting the French flag,’ but things were 
easily smoothene® and nothing serious took place. -° 

* The Mughal Governor of Surat sent his compliments 
to de la Haye who immediately reciprocated them. 
There was at first some trouble with the customs autho- 
ritfes, but upon a strong representation made to the 
Governor, he ordered the customs officers not to make 
any demands upon the officers of the French squadron 
for fear of an attack on the fortress.? The latter were 


henceforward at liberty to pass undisturbed to and from 
the town. 


S. Internal Discord in the French Settlement at Surat 
From the moment of his arrival at Surat Blot began 
to behave in a very haughty manner, opposing 
every measure adoptetl before and almost everybody 
belonging to the former regime, from Caron down to the 
meanest employee. It seems that he came out from 
France with extremely biased views, that the state of 
things at Surat was hopelessly rotten, that every servant 
of the Company there was thoroughly dishonest and - 
untrustworthy, and that he was the only person who 
could set matters right. It is not unlikely, as Martin 
just hints, that Blot had ‘secret instructions from the 
authorities in France to behave in the manner he did 
There is no definite evidence about it, but if it be true, 
the Company certainly followed a very strange policy. 
However, whether he acted on his own or upon instruc- 
tions from higher authorities, from the very beginning 
1 Mémoires de Frangows Martin, I, p, 318. 
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Blot behaved in a rude manner with all the employees 
in the settlement, without any exception. 

Blot quarrelled violently with de la Haye also. 
There were two reasons for it. First®¥he had not been 
informed at all about the projects on whieh the squadfon 
was to be employed, and he was therefore vehemently 
opposed to helping the squadron with money or ships 
of the Company. Second, de la Haye appeared to Him 
to be a partisan of Caron. He had shown great honour 
to Caron after the latter's return from Bantanr, and had 
express orders from the king not to undertake anything 
except under the direction of Caron, whom he was to 
obey even against the resolutions of ‘the whole Council. 
Things went so far that de la Haye even thought of 
arresting Blot, from which however he was disspaded by 
the saner advice of Caron. Blot, who came to know 
about the plot, prepared to resist, but it is extremely 
doubtful how far he would have succeeded if it had really 
come to the worst.* 

The person whom Blot regarded as his arch-enemy 
was Caron. He entertained such a strong mistrust of 
Caron that he openly declared that he could never Jigree 
with him in any matter at all." On the other hand 
Caron, a man jealous of command and_ superiority, 
could never tolerate an equal which Blot claimed to be. 
On the ground of being the oldest servant of the 
Company and the most well-versed in the intricacies of 
Eastern trade and commerce, Caron claimed a rank of 
pre-eminence which Blot would not concede to him. 
The result was that both at the Council table and outside 
there were violent altercations and outbursts between 
the two, which only brought dishonour to the 
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nation and prejudice to the affairs of the Company.' 
Caron became sulky and threatened to give up the service 
of the Company, to which Blot replied that he was quite 
capable of doingtevery ‘thing himself and that the affiirs 
of the Company were not so thorny or difficult that he 
could not tackle them single-handed. The two rivals 
finally came to a point of complete separation, when they 
stopped meeting or communicating with each other on 
any affairs of the Company. Caron retired to Swally 
with de Ja Haye in order to expedite preparations for 
the departure of the fleet at the earliest possible moment, 
while the other two Directors, Blot and Baron, remained 
at Surat to deal with the affairs of the Company.* 


f.e Decision to lead the Squadron to Ceylon 


The squadron had been sent, as we have noticed 
already, to help Caron in the execution of the projects 
he had formed for the extension of French commerce 
and influence in the East, and particularly for securing 
an independent port for the French. But as yet the 
schemes of Caron had not assumed any definite shape. 
Three projects seemed to have been floating in His mind, 
all offering great advantages to the French, St. Thomé 
on the Coromandel coast, Bantam and Ceylon. Sv. 
Thomé, very advantageofisly situated for the trade of 
the whole coast, had been long considered by the French 
as an attractive place for establishing an independent 
settlement. Bantam also offered great possibilities, and 
during his recent voyage there Caron had concluded a 
treaty of alliance with the king of that country. But 
the place which seemed to have all the necessary 
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advantageous conditions forthe establishment of a free 
settlement was Ceylon. Besides. the valuable spices 
grown there, the strategic importance of the place, as 
a halting station for all ships going frém Europe to the 
Far East, was very great and had been recognised by*all 
the European nations trading in the East. The 
island had been captured in succession by all the 
nation® which had established “supremacy in Indian 
waters. At the time when Caron thought of the 
project, the north, south and west of the istand were 
in the possession of the Dutch, and the east was the 
only part vet left unoccupied. The king of Nandy, who 
had formerly invited the Dutch to the island to turn 
out the Portuguese, was now eager to gain the alliance of 
the French to drive out the Dutch. The prospects for 
the French therefore were very good indeed. More- 
over, Caron knew the island perfectly well. While in 
the service of the Dutch Company, he had taken part 
in the conquest of Ceylon. The eastern part of the 
island offered two valuable ports, Trinkomali and 
Batticaloa. Caron preferred Batticaloa which ‘was 
easy to defend and had a magnificent natural harbour. 
For a lông time he had thought of means to execute 
his project and had looked for an opportunity to enter 
Tato negotiations with the king of Kandy, who in his 
mountain retreat in the centre of the island was prac- 
tically cut off on all sides by the watchful Dutch. Tn 
order to prevent any suspicion Caron had employed 
French Capuchin missionaries as his diplomatic agents.’ 
They did their work successfully and prepared the 
ground well for the final coming of the French with a 
strong force. When therefore de la Haye arrived in 
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India with his naval squafdon, Caron decided to lead it 
to Ceylon. But it-seems probable that his original 
idea, later changed by circumstances, was to lead the 
squadron, — the French position in Cevfon, 
të Bantam in order to deliver a home-thrust at the 
Dutch, 

When, however, he proposed to the other Direc- 
tors to help the squadron with money and ships of the 
Company, they, particularly Blot, violently opposed. 
They asSerted that for the extension of French trade 
and commerce in the East there was no need of a naval 
squadron. Blot even declared that he had express 
orders from the Chambre Générale not to furnish any- 
thing to the squadron, or at least to furnish as little as 
possible* That was something very strange. Blot 
seems to have taken up the position that the French 
Company was entirely different from the French Govern- 
ment, and that sincé the squadron under de la Have 
had been sent by the French Government, the Com- 
pany was under no obligation to help or reinforce it. 
It © seems extremely doubtful that the Chambre 
Générale had sent out such orders. The French Com- 
pany was not much separate from the French*Govern- 
ment, which, in fact, decided all the major policies of 
the Company. If the king had sent out a naval 
squadron, it was only with the object of establishing 
the Company in a stronger position in the East, and it 
was therefore reasonable to expect that the Company 
should help the squadron by all possible means. What 
really induced Blot to refuse all assistance to the 
squadron was the fact that it had been sent out from 
France at the wishes of Caron and in order to help the 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 816, 
13- -1577 B 
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execution of the projects which Caron had formed. 
Moreover, Caron had at first refused to disclose any of 
his projects to Blot, who naturally claimed that being 
a Dérector he must be kept fully info¥med about the 
projects on which the money and ships of. the Comparty 


- 
e’ 


demanded of him were to be employed.’ In fairness 
to Blot, it must be admitted that he was quite justified 


in makitig this claim. 
After several stormy meetings of the Council 
compromise was at last effected mainly threnugh tl 


a 
1e 


good offices of Baron. It was resolved to help the 
squadron with two ships of the Company, Le 
Phénix and Le St. Jean de Bapliste, which were 


well-armed and furnished with all necessary things. 


A 


considerable sum of money was also entrusted to Caron 


— — 
for part of the expenses of the naval expedition. 


In the midst of these internal quarrels among the 
Directors the position of de lə Haye was rather 
anomalous. He was the commander of the naval 
squadron, but the squadron had been sent out for the 
service of the Company, and de la Haye was therefére 
completely subordinated to the Cémpany's Directors at 
Surat. He had orders to carry out the wishes of the 
Directors even against his own judgment. His instruc- 
twins were, “‘Sa Majesté estime si necessaire d'agir 
de concert avec les directeurs et même d'exécuter tout 
ce qu ils jugeront a propos, que quand méme le dit 
steur de la Haye connaitrait qu'il ferait mal, après leur 
avoir représenté ses raisons, elle desire qw'il suivre 
ponctullement leurs — sentiments’? (His Majesty 
deems it so necessary to work in accord with the Direc- 


' Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, p. 317. 


2 Clémont—Lettres, instructions et mémoires de Colbert, Vol. nT, 


p- 470, 
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tors and even to execute all that they think proper, that 
even when the said Sieur de la Haye knew that it would 
do ill, he (hjs Majesty) desires that after having 
represented to them his views, he (de la Haye) should 
strictly follow their judgment). It was specially un- 
fortunate that the person in command of the fleet should 
have been fettered in his judgment and action in this 
manner. The French Government and the Company 
should have kept two things separate as far as possible, 
first, the needs of the Company, and second, the mili- 
tary and naval aspect of the expedition. To sub- 
ordinate the latter completely to the former was to fore- 
doom the expedition to a disastrous failure with its 
inevitab!y adverse reaction on the interests of the Com- 
pany ifself. In his bitterness against the Directors de 
la Haye wrote to Colbert that the Directors should be 
subordinated to the army chiefs in everything not con- 
nected with trade mfd commerce.t Tf this had been 
done from the very beginning, much of the disorder and 
confusion at Surat could have been avoided and the 
expedition would have had a greater chance of success. 
But as it was, de la Playe met with an attitude of non- 
co-operation from two of the Directors, Blot anid Baron. 
Even after the Council had resolved to help the squadron 
with money and ships of the Company, de la Haye met 
with the greatest difficulty from the Directors regard- 
ing the supply of necessary articles for repairing his 
ships, which in the end he was compelled to buy from 
the Dutch and the English? Abbé Carré seems to 


have overlooked this difficulty of de la Haye when he 


says that in spite of Caron’s advice to stock food provi- 
sions on board the ships for a year, he procured sup- 


1 Castonnet des Fosses— L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleiz, p. 94, 
2 Ibid. 
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plies only for four or five months. But it seems that 
the responsibility for this blunder,-which was to cost 
the squadron so dear, did not lie so much with de la 
Haye as with the Directors, who put “every difficulty 


in his way in procuring supplies and provisions for his 


feet. 

After all these squabbles and prolonged delay the 
feet safled from Swally on the 5th January, 1672.? 
Caron accompanied it on board the Company's ship, 
Le St. Jean de -Baptiste. It was, in Met, his 
final departure from the settlement which he himself 
had created. After the failure of the Ceylon enterprise 


he decided to go to France to render an account of his. 


administration in India and to complain against the 
insults and injustices he had received from the other 
Directors. But even before his departure from Surat 
he had threatened to give up completely the service of 
the Company and never to returns to India because of 
the opposition he had to encounter in all his plans and 
designs from the new Directors sent out to him from 
France. It was undoubtedly a great loss to the French 
Company. Caron had the greafest experience about 
Eastern affairs, and he had already given ample proof 
of his ability and enterprising capacity. But to retain 
him it was necessary to give him absolute command in 
everything. A haughty and afrogant man as he was, 
he could not tolerate any equal, nor could he suffer the 
glory and honour of a successful enterprise being shared 
with him by others. He was extremely sensitive on 
the point of power and pre-eminence, and in a private 


te 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient. p. 270, 


2 fbid.. p. 271. But Martin gives the date as 20th January; see ” 


Mémoires, I, p. 319, 
5 Ibid., p. 94. 
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conversation with Abbé Carré he said that it was the 
only thing which had made him give up the service and 
interests of his own country, HoHand.! Later on he 
was accused of pMinning treachery against the French. 
But here we see, the real motive behind his conduct, 
that he was guided only by his own personal interest 
and an inten$e love of power. 
e © . 


10. Confinuation of the State of Disorder at Surat 


Before following the fortunes of the fleet after its 
departure from Surat, let us notice here briefly the 
continuation of the state of disorder in the French 
settlement. The thing is of some importance, and 
though aenarration of the petty squabbles and minor 
disputes among the Directors of the Company might 
tax the patience of some readers, it nevertheless pro- 
vides us with a necessary background for our main 
theme, the first serious attempt of the French to obtain 
a firm foothold in India. From that point of view, 
the internal discords at Surat are of not a little interest, 
as showing the circumstances through which the 
attempt was made and providing us with one of the 
principal factors responsible for the failure of that_ 
attempt. 

After the departure of Caron from Surat the two 
other Directors, Blot and Baron, worked in good accord, 
which was possible only because Baron was of a gentle 
and accommodating ,nature and allowed Blot to have 
his own way in everything. Blot worked with a zeal 
and devotion which made him loved and feared at the 
same time by everybody. By his own example he 

e 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier do UOrient, p. 271. 
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made all his subordinate officers discharge their duties 
honestly and conscientiously. For a time it seemed 
that a new and happier era was beginning to dawn, but 
thengs changed completely after the afrival of the third 
Director-General, Gueston, a few months later on bdard 
the ship, Le St. Esprit... Before their departure 
from France Blot and Gueston had been great friends 
and tSey remained so for sometime after the arrivai of 
Gueston at Surat. But the old friendship soon cooled 
down in the new atmosphere, and petty wlifferences 
between the two later turned into violent quarrels. 
There were two main factors which caused this 
breach between the two. First, there was a great 
difference in temperament. Gueston was in the 
habit of allowing things to drag on for a long time and 
he often attached great importance to minor and 
insignificant points, while Blot was just the reverse 
and liked to push things on with ¢he greatest expedience 
possible.* The second factor was the love of power 
and supremacy. There were frequent quarrels between 
Gueston and Blot over’ their respective powers and 
“apacities, each one trying to Assume a superior, posi- 
tion which the other would Violently oppose.? The 
first open quarrel broke out over the loss of the ship 
dJe St. Esprit, for which Blot most unreasonably held 
Gueston responsible.? This* gave the signal for a 
declaration of open war in which the two publicly 
denounced each other in the most violent terms. 
Baron, a friend of peace, tried his best to appease 
passions on both sides, but with little success. The 
subordinate officers in the settlement were also very 


| Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 307, 332. É 
2 Ibid., p. 375. 7 
3 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, p. 94, 
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much embarrassed and didnot know how to conduct 
themselves with regard to these two Directors. Each 
of them would regard himself as being slighted and 
would therefore he very much offended if any of the 
suhordinate officers went to the other first to hand over 
some letters or to get some orders signed. As a 
result the affairs of the French Company fell again 
inte great disorder, ewhich delighted the Fnglish 
and the Dutch, and helped the ruin of French trade 
and commerce by producing a bad impression upon 
the local merchants, who quite reasonably concluded 
that if the Chiefs of the same Company could not agree 
between themselves, they would be the less able to 
respect the feelings of foreigners whom they hardly 
knew yet. | 

Whên things were in this state Blot suddenly died 
on the 24th August, 1672. Gueston was now left in 
supreme authority at Surat which he exercised freely 
without any fear of opposition, the only other Director, 
Baron, being a man very gentle and opposed to all 
diseords. Gueston reversed alf the policies and orders 
of Blot just as the latt@r had done after the departure 
of Caron. In matterstof pure business Gueston had 
not half the ability of Blot, and his conduct of affairs 
did little good to the trade and commerce of the Frenctr 
Company. But he was a* good administrator and res- 
tored perfect order and discipline among the employees 
of the settlement. There were naturally murmurs of 
discontent against this rigid policy of Gueston. and 
Abbé Carré gives us a good picture of the state of 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 376. But Abbé Carré states 
that Blot died in October: see Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 95. Abbé Carré 
was nt Surat from the 2nd fo the 19th November, 1672; see pages 93 and 
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things in the Surat setthkement which he visited in 
November, 1672. But, as he says himself, the disease 
had gone too deep and only the most severe measures 
cowld check it! * 

Let us now leave this matter. to which we sħail 
come back later, and follow the course of events during 


the voyage of the Royal squadron to Ceylon. 
© r 


-i e 
! Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l Orient, p. YÖ. 
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VOYAGE Down THE MALABAR COAST 


1. Prospects of success of the expedition. 2. \ ovage to Goa, S, 
The Fleet at Goa. 4. Treaty with the Zamorin of Calicut. 6. Occupa 
tion of Alicot. 6. Encounter with the Dutch Fleet 7. Arrital of the 
squadron in Ceylonese waters. 


1. Prospects of success of the expedition 


France had sent out a powerful naval squadron to 
the Eastern waters and with such a formidable weapon 
she might have struck for power. But for that it 
was necessary to act with promptitude, to strike a 
great blow without any loss of time. ‘Time was the 
most valuable factor for success in the expedition, but 
unfortunately those in charge of the squadron com- 
pletely ignored it. The fleet started from La 
Rochelle in March, 1670. It reached Fort Dauphin 
in October. It left the island in July, 1671, and 
arrived at Surat at the end of September. At Surat 
it was again delayed for three months and stirted on 
its expedition to Ceylon in January, 1672, nearly two 
years from the time of its departure from France. AS 
will be described later, even after starting from Surat 
it made needlessly prolonged delays on the way. It is 
really surprising to see the manner in which the expedi- 
tion was conducted, and the ultimate failure was not 
in the least undeserved. Besides this loss of time, the 
squadron was considerably weakened by losses in man- 
power also. We have noticed the events in Mada- 


gascar. At Surat also a number of men deserted and 


took refuge among the Portuguese and the Muham- 
Ws 1574B, 
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medans. In spite of these losses, however, the 
squadron was still a formidable -striking force. Its 
ships were all in good condition, and at the time of 
sailmg from Surat it was re-inforced by two ships of 
the Company, Le Phénix and Le-St. Jean de 
Baptiste. If the expedition had been conducted with 
vigour and determination, the squadron might still 
have athieved some tangible “success. But unfor- 
tunately that was not to be. Lack of foresight, 
indecision, irresoluteness and want of sense of respon- 
sibility proved to be the ruin of this grand fleet on 
which so much hopes had been pinned. 


2. Voyage to Goa 


After sailing from Surat the squadron “stopped 
before the Portuguese town of Daman where some of 
the vessels anchored. The Governor of the town sent 
his compliments to de la Haye with some presents. It 
was however not because of any friendliness on the 
part of the Portuguese, but in order to induce dé la 
Haye to leave the place at the earliest possible moment. 
Abbé Carré describes the attitude of secret jealousy 
and hostility of the Portuguese Governor of Daman 
awainst the French.’ 

The squadron did not stay long at Daman, -but 
resumed its voyage down the coast of Malabar. De ta 
Haye reconnoitred all the ports, bays, creeks and 
mouths of rivers on the way, and he often made these 
explorations himself in a small” boat. He visited 
Danda-Rajapur, Karanja, Jaitapur and Kharepatan 
and made careful explorations on the coast without 
however giving any cause for suspicion to the Portu- 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient. p. ni, 
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guese or to the local rulers. On the way the squadron 
met a Company's- ship, Le St. Francois, returning 
from Bantam with a rich cargo of pepper. 


- 8. The fleet at Goa 


Before "reaching Goa with the whole fleet de la 
H#ve sent in advance ‘one of his ships, Le Flamand, 
with some officers on board to render compliments to 
the Portuguese Viceroy and to ask his permission to pro- 
cure provisions for the squadron from the town. The 
officers were successful in their mission, and when the 
squadron arrived later they informed de la Haye that 
the French were welcome at Goa and were at 
liberty to procure all that they needed there. On the 
next day a Portuguese officer came to render compli- 
ments to de la Haye on behalf of the Viceroy, who 
was at the time residing in the fort of Aguada situated 
at the north of the entrance to the river. De la Haye 
also expressed a desire to see the Viceroy, but in- 
cognito, in order to avoid all formal ceremonies. The 
Portuguese officer informed the Viceroy about this, and 
the latter readily agreed to the condition. Wollow- 
ing that, de la Haye accompanied by Caron landed at 
night and was very cordially received by the Portuguese 
Viceroy. It is not known definitely what passed at 
this interview. Even Martin who is usually very 
informative is silent on this matter. Speculators 
spoke of some important projects resulting from this 
meeting, but even if they be true they did not materi- 
alise. Some expressed the view that the meeting was 
a diplomatic move on the part of de la Haye who 
wanted to rouge the jealousy of the Dutch.’ But we 


i Mdmoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 322. 
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cannot be quite definite about it. On the one hand, 
it might have been thought feasible to form an alliance 
or understanding between the French.and the Portu- 
euese against their common enemy in the East, the 
Dutch. On the other hand, the suspicious and hostile 
attitude of the Portuguese at the arrival of dhe French 
fleet in, Indian waters preventedsany good understangl- 
ing between them. De la Haye was polite towards 
the Portuguese Viceroy us be wanted to procure provi- 
sions for his squadron at Goa, and the latter showed 
a friendly attitude towards the French merely to mask 
his secret and underhand tactics to weaken their fleet, 
as will be described presently. Although the projects 
of the French Company for the extension of its trade 
and influence in the East did not in any way feriously 
clash with the interests of the Portuguese, jealousy and 
suspicion on the part of the latter prevented any real 
union of interests, which would certainly have been 
very much helpful to both the nations in their com- 
petition against the Duteh and the English. But 
combination was not possible among the European 
nations in India, as each of them wanted to have all 
the advantages to the exclusion of others. However, 
though nothing important came out of this interview 
between de la Haye and the ,Portuguese Viceroy, for 
the time being both of them gained their objects. The 
French procured considerable quantities of provisions 
for their squadron, and the Portuguese were successful 
in weakening the squadron both inemoney and in man- 
power by inducing the French to make reckless ex- 
penses and pursuading a large number of them to 
desert from the service of their nation. 

The French stayed at Goa for a much longer — 
than was reasonably necessary to exchange compliments 
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and to procure provisions for-their fleet. Their inborn 
love of pomp and kavish display re-asserted itself at 
this moment, much to their own cost. They were 
eager to show the magnificence and splendour of their 
nation in this’great and formerly the mistress city of 
the East. There was a needless ostentation of gun- 
salutes from the French fleet. Frenchmen of all ranks 
showed olf in the streets of Goa their smart dresses and 
the rich embellishments on their coats and arms. They 
spent emormous amounts on feasting and merry- 
making. The officers made a grand show and even the 
ordinary soldiers and sailors did not lag behind. 

When they came ashore, the citizens of Goa seeing 
them smart. clean, well-dressed, with the moustaches 
held um and the swords by the side, marching im 4 
proud manner, took them for French noblesse, not 
being able to imagine that soldiers and sailors could 
even wear beautiful Shirts, stockings well tucked up 
and pretty shoes, because their own soldiers ordinarily 
went dressed in a manner which excited more pity than 
fear.’ * The Portuguese also, being a nation equally 
fond of pomp and show above all things, were jealotis 
at the magnificence and display of the Frech, and 
tried their best to show themselves at least equal to the 
Frenchmen of their respective 1 ranks. There was nét 


a Portuguese at Goa who did not spend his all including 


the advance of several months’ wages in order to 
compete with the French on equal terms. The Portu- 
puese  fidalgues ’ displayed a wonderful magnificence 1n 
their dresses, in the ornamentations of their palanquins 
and in the lavish feasts they gave in honour of the 


Frenchmen of their rank. There were similarly ex- 


i Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 273. 
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changes of visits, feasts and concert parties among 
the French and Portuguese naval and military officers, 
who vied with one another with the characteristic 
reckless bravado of their nations. Even the ordinary 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors did their. best to appear 
at least equal to the French of their rank. Goa, whose 
early days of splendour had long been buriéd in obli- 
vion, experienced again a little *of its former pofap 
and magnificence upon the arrival of the Freneh 
squadron. The streets were decorated with vine 
branches, and there was a spectacular show of orna- 
mented palanquins, richly harnessed horses and great 
retinues of slaves who attended the visits, promenades 
and socials of the Portuguese hosts and their French 
guests. The palace of the Viceroy and the beautiful 
mansions of the principal Portuguese citizens were 
adorned with all that there was of the richest and the 
most magnificent in the East. Eyen the houses of the 
bourgeois, the artisans and the common people were 
not left out from this general decoration. Goa seemed 
to have come back for a moment to the best period of 
its once glorious days. á 

But. all these magnificence and splendid displays 
had the indirect effect of considerably weakening the 
French squadron, Without knowing it themselves, 
the French by their lavisheand reckless expenses 
enriched Goa immeasurably at their own cost. The 
inhabitants of Goa, long reduced to a state of almost 
abject poverty, were staggered at the sight of people 
whose only desire was to make lavigh and reckless ex- 
penses, They hastened to compete with one another 
to receive-these Frenchmen in their houses and to 
supply them with all that they wished for, catering ` 
even to their base and voluptuous passions. ‘‘ So 
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that those who had some Portuguese wine grew rich 
within a short time; the bakers, the fruiterers and the 
confectioners became quite well off. But specially 
those who had human merchandise, with which fhis 
town is full, pħed their business wonderfully well. So 
that our squadron enriched in a short time this town, 
which for a long while had not seen such delightful, 
magnificent and free people.’"' The needlessl¥ long 
stay at Goa afforded undoubtedly a pleasant diversion 
to the French, but unfortunately those in authority 
failed to realise that it was much too expensive a diver- 
sion, 

The show of splendid reception and magnificent 
hospitality on the part of the Portuguese was not so 
much spontaneous or prompted by private interests as 
the result of a subtle and underhand policy of the 
Portuguese Viceroy. Flis natural jealousy against the 
French was heightenéd by the assumption of the title 
of Viceroy by de la Haye. He could never tolerate 
the idea that there could be another rival European 
Viceroy in India. Being powerless to offer any open 
opposition to the Frenc ls hie resorted to secret and 
underhand tactics to weaken their fleet as much as 
possible in men and money. The arrival of the French 
squadron at Goa gave him an opportunity which hé 
was too politic to miss. He sent out orders to his 
officers to render all possible civility and courtesy to 
the Frenchmen who came ashore to visit the town and 
the pleasure spots in the suburbs. He also ordered 
that feod and other things should always be kept ready 
and sold to the French whenever they needed them. 
But under this beautiful appearance of friendship and 


1 Abbé Carró— Laë Courier de UOrient, p. 275, 
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courtesy the Portuguese Vieeroy had really hatched a 
secret plot against the French. Calling to his side his 
best and most faithful agents, he ordered them to be 
present at all the celebrations, proménades and diver- 
sions of the French, so as to induce them to make retk- 
less expenses, and by means of fair promises and 
attractive offers to attempt to draw them to the service 
of the Portuguese? In this tasR they succeeded adnfir- 
ably well. The French made lavish expenses without 
troubling themselves about the future, and many of 
them, after having thus squandered their all, were 
glad to find refuge among the Portuguese who cleverly 
supplied them with the means to prolong for a few 
days more their delightful life at the expense of their 
liberty. Even before this, when the French gquadron 
was at Surat the Viceroy of Gon had sent there some 
of his trusty agents who did their work so well that in 
a short while they filled the towns of Daman, Tarapur, 
Bassein, Chaul and other places under Portuguese rule 
with a large number of French deserters. When the 
squadron left Goa there remained a sufficient number 
of Frenchmen there to form twé companies, which the 
Portuguese utilised in their @xpéeditions to the Persian 
Gulf and elsewhere. The net results of the prolonged 
etay of the French fleet at Goa were, first, a very con- 
siderable loss of its personnel which served to re-inforce 
the Portuguese, and second, a needless waste of money 
which weakened the squadron and greatly affected the 
prospects of the expedition on which it had started. 
While at Goa the French squadron received a 
re-inforcement of three ships from France, one king's 
ship, Le Grand Breton, and two flutes (large, narrow- 


e ' 
1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 274. He says that he 
came to know abont these secret plans from some of the agents thompelves, 
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sterned Dutch cargo boats used in the seventeenth 
century), Le St. Denis and Le Barbet’ Le Grand 
Breton had started from France in 1671 and anchored 
at Goa on the 25th January, 1672. Le Barbet, which 
had also startéd from France with the first ship, was 
separated fyom it on the way and was forced to anchor 
in the roadstead of Colombo to take in provigjons of 
water and wood. ~The Governor -General of the Dutch 
occupied places in Ceylon, Rijcklof van Goens, gave 
orders to one of the Dutch ships to carry wood, water 
and other necessary things to the French ship. It 
was not at all a gesture of friendship on the part of 
the Dutch, but was done only to prevent the French 
from setting foot on the island. From Colombo the 
ship came to Goa where she joined the French 
squadron. The third ship also had started from 
France in 1671 and met the squadron at Goa. All 
the ships were in Very good condition and earried 
considerable reinforcements in men, money and muni- 
tions, and also letters from the Court for de la Haye. 


+ 
+e 4. Treaty with the Zamorin of Calicut, 


On the Ist February, 1672, the squadron sailed 
from Goa, quite oblivious of the tremendous loss it had 
suffered during its stay fn the Portuguese port. The 
ship Le Phénix was sent in advance to Tellicherry 
where the French Company had a settlement. and the 
rest of the squadron arrived there a few days later. 
De Flacourt, the Chief of the settlement, came on 
board the Admiral ship and informed de la Haye 


1 Abbé Carré* mentions only the first two ships. He probably did. 
not know about the arrival of Le Barbet msee p. 272. But Martin 
mentions it;—see Mémoires, I, p. 323. 
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about the great eagerness of the Zamorin of Calicut to 
seek the alliance of the French against the Dutch who 
had. given affronts to him on several oecasions. De la 
Haye also learnt that the AZamorin was then at 
Paniany, only a short distance to the south of Telli- 
cherry, celebrating one of the customary annual 
festivale.* . — 
The squadron arrived and anchored at Paniany on 
the 12th February, 1672. The Zamorin was_informed 
about the arrival of the French squadron, and on the 
next day two Royal Princes came on board the Admiral 
ship. They were very cordially received and magni- 
ficently entertained, and on their side they were also 
lavish in their promises to the French. It is not clear 
what passed between the French and the Royale Princes 
of Calicut at this interview. Only this much can be 
said with certainty that the Zamorin, who was very 
hostile to the Dutch for having taken possession of 
some of the most important .places in his dominions 
and for their haughty behaviour towards him, was very 
anxious to gain the alliance of the French to drive out 
the Dutch. A treaty was naturally concluded, bet we 
have to accept with some reservation the statement -of 
Abbé Carré that the Zamorin placed his whole. kingdom 
under the protection of the Great King of France.* 
_ However, there were two tangible results of the treaty. 
~The first was the cession to the French Company of 
Alicot, situated in a very pleasant and fertile country- 
side, with a good river and a port convenient for the 
trade in spices which were grown abundantly in the 


1 Mémoires de Prancois Martin, I, p. 823. : 

2 Castonnet des Foases—L'Inde Francaise ovart Dupleix, P. 96 
(where the visit is praphically described). 

3 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 275. 
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surrounding territory. ‘This place which was very 
near Cranganore ‘had already been ceded to the 
French Company some time back, but was actually 
in the possession of the Dutch. At a meeting 
between Caron and the Zamorin the cession of Alicot 
was finally ratified.’ The second result was that a 
clerk of the Company, Coche, was left at the Court 
of the Zamorin as the French agent. The Zamoria 
had expected more, but de la Haye and Caron, who had 
other projects in their minds, only made some fair 
promises for the future. They were not willing for the 
present to entangle themselves in the affairs of the 
Zamorin. 


e 5. Occupation of Alicot 


After the ratification of the treaty the squadron 
resumed its voyage and anchored at a place between 
Cranganore and Alicot. De la Haye wrote to van Rée, 
the Dutch Governor of Cranganore, complaining against 
the unjust usurpation by tlie Dutch of Alicot which 
had been ceded by the*Zamorin to the French Company, 
and asking the Dutch to withdraw from theeplace so 
that the French might take possession of it. After an 
insulting reply from van Rée, de la Haye decided en 
action and sent a stronę force to attack Alicot. The 
Dutch withdrew in face of the strong French force and 
the latter easily took possession of the place. The 
‘settlement consisted of a thatched house only, sur- 
rounded by a storie wall which was pulled down by 
de la Haye, who wanted to show thereby that his inten- 
tion was not to fortify the place but only to occupy it 


‘for peaceful trade and commerce. ‘There was one 


t Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. S24. 
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unfortunate incident. The Dutch had set fire to the . 


thatched roof before retiring and the whole house was 
burnt to ashes. Having left orders to de Flacourt to 
take charge of the place, de la Haye went back to his 
squadron which resumed its voyage on the 19th (Feb.). 
In spite, however, of this temporary military success, 
the Aligot enterprise as well as the other plans for the 
establishment of the French on the Malabar coast 
achieved little success. The Dutch were much too 
strong there and were in possession of some of the most 
important places on the coast. Moreover, de la Haye’s 
action at Alicot was a mere desultory attack, He 
could not stay longer on the Malabar coast, being 
pressed by other and more important projects. 

— 


6. Encounter with the Dutch Fleet 


On the 20th February (1672) when the French 
squadron was near Cape Comorin it met a Dutch fleet 
of twelve ships proceeding closely up the coast. This 
feet had been equipped in Ceylon and had been sent to 
the Malabar coast to watch the movements of, the 
French Squadron. For a naval action all the possible 
advantages lay with the French. Abbé Carré states 
fiat he was told by a person who was with the Dutch 
fleet that there was great consternation among the 
Dutch at the sight of the French fleet. They knew 
that the French fleet was much superior to their own 
in-personnel and artillery, and being pressed between 
the coast and the French fleet they almost believed 
themselves to be lost.? De la Haye immediately called 


a council of war to decide what to do. He himself 


. = 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 324. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 275. 
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and all the officers of the squadron were unanimous in 
their desire to attdek the Dutch fleet. But Caron 
vigorously opposed, and de la Haye, who, as we have 
noticed already, had express orders to obey [fim 
implicitly, had’ no other alternative but to allow the 
Dutch fleet to proceed unmolested. Some of the ships 
Which had advanced yery close to the Dutch fleet, 
assuming that hostilities would be begun, were signalled 
to come back, and in order to prevent any sort of 
clash the French fleet proceeded even further out to the 
open sea. ‘This action naturally created considerable 
discontent and murmurs among the officers and men of 
the French squadron, who declared loudly that they 
were going against the express orders of the king to 
compel all the ships they would find in Indian waters 
to salute the French flag. They went so far as to give 
open expression to their feelings of deep anger at the 
conduct of the Directér, Caron, who had by his single- 
handed opposition prevented a conflict with the Dutch, 
which seemed to all appearances to have resulted in a 
glorious success for the French, 

‘or this rather strange conduct Caron had been 
accused of treachery. Whether the charge be true or 
not, this much can be said definitely that even if the 
accusation of a deliberatgly traitorous conduct cannot 
be proved against him, he was certainly guilty of a 
seriously wrong judgment of the situation. Let us 
examine carefully the arguments he put forward before 
the war council opposing the declaration of hostilities 
against the Dutch. First, there was no valid excuse 
to attack the Dutch since the French were yet at peace 
with them. Second, the Dutch were much too strong 
in the East. *He agreed that it was not difficult for 
the French squadron to defeat and destroy this parti- 
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cular Dutch fleet, but that would not be the end of the 
affair. The Dutch forces were hydra-headed and the 
destruction of one feet would be followed by the 
despateh of many others. Third,” the Dutch fleet 
might be defeated, but in the course of the fighting 
some damage was sure to be inflicted upon the French 
fleet, which might prevent or delay the Gxecution of 
the efiterprise on which it had started.t Let us how 
take up the points one by one. First, it is true that 
outwardly the French were at peace with the Dutch, 
but the shadow of war had already been looming large 
in Europe, and in the East the Dutch were making 
open preparations for a conflict with the French. 


They hardly concealed their hostile attitude towards their 


new rival. Even if a more valid reason was needed 
for starting open hostilities against the Dutch, that 
could easily have been found over the question of 
saluting the French flag. De da Haye had express 
orders from the king to compel every ship found in any 
part of the Indian waters to salute the Royal flag of 
France,* and he had even followed these orders with 
respect to an English ship dfiring the stay of the 
squadron at Surat, which, as has been noticed already, 
led to some trouble with the English. On the other 
hand, the Dutch would certainly have opposed this 
insult and token of subniission, particularly when 
they also had express orders from their Council at 
Batavia not to salute the flag of any other nation. 
Here then was a plausible pretext to open hostilities if 
the French had wanted to. Second, Caron had cer- 
tainly drawn an exaggerated picture of the Dutch 
strength in the East. It is true that the destruction 


# 


t Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 325-25. * 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 275. 
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of this one fleet would not have completely ruined their 
Company in the Indies, but it is certain that the Dutch 
did not have at the time considerable forces in the East, 
either because they had neglected to bring soldiers from 
Europe or because they believed that there was nothing 
to fear. Martin is quite definite on this point on the 
strength of some documentary evidence, which later 
fell into his hands.’ If their first fleet had been com- 
pletely destroyed it would have considerably weakened 
them, and would have made it extremely difficult for 
them to equip another strong fleet against the French 
unless they completely withdrew their garrisons from 
all the places they held. It is true that in the long run 
this single naval fight would not have finally decided 
the issu between the French and the Dutch, but very 
often important results emerge from small incidents, 
and who knows what course future events would have 
taken if the French had completely annihilated the 
Dutch fleet at this time? Third, the argument of 
Caron, that the French squadron, which had been sent 
to India to help the extension of French trade and 
commerce, should avoid any conflict with the Dutch lest 
that would hamper its mission, was based on the 
entirely wrong assumption that the French would be 
allowed to execute their, projects without encountering 
open opposition from others. Caron, a very intelligent 
and shrewd man as he was, should have realised from 
the very beginning that the Dutch would surely resist 
anv éncroachment of the French on places which were 
either under their domination or claimed to be in their 
vague sphere of influence. The French projects with 


regard to Ceylon and Bantam had absolutely no prospect 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, p. 326. 
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of success without a conflict with the Dutch. That 
was 2s clear iis day. Now the only question IS, 188—— 
ing that a conflict with the Dutch was inevitable, was 
that the proper moment for the French to attack ? The 
answer 1s, if was certainly the most opportune moment 
for them. They had the advantage of a navy superior 
both in man-power and in artillery, and they also had 
the added advantage of a superior strategic position. 

There was one immediate result of this timid 
policy of the French. The Dutch turned tHe incident 
to their own glory and to the dishonour of the French 
by spreading the rumour that the mighty squadron of 
the king of France had fled away before their fleet, not 
daring to demand any salute to its flag.’ Tt created a 
great impression on all and nullified to a large extent 
the first effect produced by the appearance of the formid- 
able French naval squadron in Indian waters. 

The blunderous policy of thé French might have 
been avoided if there had not been a very unfortunate 
accident, which is one more example to show how small 
and trifling incidents affect the course of events in history 
and sometimes give it an entirely different turn. In 
a letter, dated June 20, 1671, the king of France autho- 
rised de la Haye to commence hostilities against the 
Dutch on the first favourable occasion, but the letter 
was not received till July “15, 1672.7 The person 
responsible for this undue delay was Director Blot. 
Soon after the departure of the squadron from Surat, 
there arrived this letter as well as others from the Court 
for de la Haye, informing him about the preparations 
for war against the Dutch in Europe and assuring him 
that war would be declared at the beginning of the year 


} Abbé Carré—Le Courier de Orient, p. 276. | 
2 Castonnet dea Fosses—L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleix, p. N. 
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1672. He was also authorised to begin hostilities in 
the East at the first favourable opportunity. The letters 
were sent by boat to Goa where the French squadron was 
expected to be at the time. In spite of the warnings of 
otlfers about the danger from Malabar corsairs Blot did 
not provide the boat with sufficient guards, nor did he 

: tell the boat's captain expressly that there were some 
very important letters for de la Haye. As was feared, 
the boat was captured by some pirates, and 
though the men just managed to save their lives, it was 
not till much later that the letters were recovered.’ 
But it was then too late and the opportunity had passed 
away. If Blot had not committed the mistake and if 
de la Haye had received the letters in time, the whole 
course of events might have been different. 


7. Arrival of the Squadron in Ceylonese Waters 
On the 20th March (1672) the squadron anchored 
in the Bay of Batticaloa. De la Haye sent some of 
the ships’ boats to the coast to procure water and food 
provisions. <A few shots were fired from a small fort 
which the Dutch had newly built there, and soôn after 
two Dutchmen® were sent out in a small boat to warn 
the French not to enter further into the Bay. As we" 
have noticed already, two places had appeared to Caron 
to be most suitable for the establishment of the French 
in Ceylon, Batticaloa and Trinkomali; and of these two 
he preferred the firsj. But it is rather strange that he 
gave up that idea without making any attempt at 


"i 1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, Y, pp. 326-27. e 
4 2 Ibid., p 325 The squadron met the Dutch fleet on the 20th Feb., 
not far from Cape Comorin and it is rather strange that it took 
a month to reach Batticaloa. 
* — 
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Batticaloa. The squadron ‘set sail again on the 21st 
and anchored in the Bay of Trinkomali. Abbé Carré 
does not mention Batticaloa at all, and Martin also is 
silent on the cause of the abandonment of the Batticaloa 
project. Probably Caron, who wanted to avoid’ al] 
opposition and conflict, was led to abandon the project 
by the existence of a Dutech fort there, whereas 
Trinkomali was still unoccupied. S 
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THe CEYLON ENTERPRISE — 


I. The arrival of the squadron at Trinkomali. 2. Construction of for 
tifcations. YG. ‘freaty with the king of Kandy. 4. Lack of provisions. 
5. Despatch of three ships to the Coromandel Coast and seizure of 
two.of them by the Dutch. 6. Hostile actions of the Duteh. 7. Decision 
to leave the Bay of Trinkomali. 8. Arrangements regarding the garrison lett 
behind., 9. Departure of the French fleet. 10, Fate of the garrison lefi 
behind. 14. Retrospect. 


Ll. The Arrival of the Squadron at Trinkomali 


When the French squadron reached the Bay of 
Trinkomali, de la Haye, as was usual with him, went 
first, with a few armed boats, to reconnoitre the whole 
Bay and the little islets in it. There was a small Dutch 
fort of little importance,’ and the French could hope to 
enter and occupy the Bay without encountering any 
opposition at all. After the reconnaissance de la Haye 
signalled to the rest of his squadron to enter and anchor 
in the Bay. At the news of the arrival of the French 
squadron a number of .Ceylonese came on bogrd the 
Hlagship and introduced themselves as having been sent 
by the king of Kandy to greet the French commander 
on his behalf. They were very well received and 
lavishly entertained, and at the time of their departure 
de la Haye gave them a letter for their king. But 
their somewhat strange behaviour led them to be sus- 
pected as Dutch spies, and they were detained on board 
the ship for a few days, after which they were released 
as nothing could be found against them.? 

; r 


t Mémoires de*Francois Martin, I, p. 328. 
3 Ibid., p. 329. 
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The Bay of Trinkomali was a happy choice ol the 
French. It enjoyed a central position with respect to 
the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, Bengal, Achin, 
China, Japan, the Red Sea ports, "Persia and other 
commercial centres in the East. It lay right aéGross 
the trade routes between the East and the West, and 
held out great commercial prospects. It had a magni- 
ficent natural harbour which could accommodate “any 
number of ships,’ and protect them from storms and bad 
weather. It was moreover very convenitnt for the 
repairing of ships, having all around vast forests of wood 
of the type suitable for shipbuilding. Besides these 
natural and commercial advantages, there were politi- 
cal advantages as well, as the local ruler professed to 
be a friend of the French and sought theiry alliance. 
The king of Ceylon had once invited the Dutch into 
the island to get rid of Portuguese control, but he soon 
realised the bitter truth that it was not a liberation but 
a mere change from one master to another. He was 
now eager to bring in the French in order to drive out 
the Dutch. The way had long been prepared by 
Caron’s diplomacy, and when’ the squadron arrived at 
Trinkomali the French were assured of the whole- 
hearted support of the king. 


2. Construction of Fortifications 


De la Haye and Caron, having well considered 
the natural advantages of the place and the attractive 
terms of alliance proposed by the King of Kandy through 
the French Capuchin missionaries, decided to make use 


1 Abbé Carré states that the port could accommodate one thoushnd 
ships, That is unbelievable and evidently the figure is an 
error of writing. See Le Courier de U'Orient, p. 276. 
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of such an opportunity nd not to reject the offers as 
they had done to those of the king of Calicut. They 
therefore explored the whole Bay and the little islets 
in it, and drew “up plans of fortifications. Three places 
Were chosen for erecting fortifications, a large island 
named the Sun Island, a small one of the same 
name, and a long and narrow strip of land known as 
the Breton Point.’ Of these three,  strategi@ally the 
most important was the smaller island, which com- 
manded the entrance to the port and, if sufficiently for- 
tified, could resist the strongest naval forces im the 
Kast. The isiand was very small, less than a mile and 
a half in circumference. Its eastern coast was so steep 
that there was no need of fortifications on that side. 
The southern coast which was strategically the most 
important was quickly put in a state of defence by the 
untiring energy of de la Haye. ‘Three batteries of 
thirty pieces of artklery were raised commanding the 
entrance to the port and capable of defending it against 
all attacks. The western coast, which could be 
approached only by small boats, was protected by a palli- 
sade to shelter the nfysketry. The distance between 
the island and the Breton Point was very small, less 
than eighty feet. Consequently, enemy ships, which 
could enter only one by one, would be completely es- 
posed to the fire from the French batteries on both 
sides, as a strong guard-post had been established on 
the Breton Point as well. The only difficulty in this 


‘little island was lack of fresh water which had to be 


carried from a well on the Breton Point and also from 
the larger island where there was an abundant supply 


of fresh water. This latter island was fortified by 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 277. 
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Uaron, and the French tiag was hoisted there as a 
symbol of trench sovereignty over tue whole Bay.’ 


3. Treaty with the King ofe handy 


: 
es 

The places had been chosen and fortifications begun 
belore coming into direct contact with the king of 
Kandy, but it was necessary Jo negotiate with him 
and lo procure trom hun a written grant of the Bay 
und its lunterland. it was also necessary to get from 
the King provisions for the squadron, and workmen 
andcipaterials for the construction of fortifications. 
An embassy was therefore sent in April headed 
by an important officer (Brigadier des gardes), named 
Boistontaie.- Karly in May d’Orgeret, one olf the 
members of the French embassy, returned. *He re- 
ported to de la Haye about the good reception the king 
bad given to the ambassadors, and showed him the 
valuable presents he had received of gold chain and 
other things. He also informed de la Haye that there 
were three envoys from the king waiting on land to be 
invited on board his ship. The,Ceylonese envoys were 
magnificently received with gun salutes and dther 
ceremonies Of honour customary on such occasions.* 
They assured de la Haye that they would write to their 
King immediately about what they had seen and about 
the requirements of the French. 

After this first embassy from the king of Kandy 
de la Haye received several other embassies on different 
occasions, but each time the comversation was of a 
— general nature, not leading to. any important 


+ i RÂ 8 3 » 
“<ai> 1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p 278, 
_ 7 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 329, £ 


3 Ibid., pp. 509-40. 
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results. The main reason was that there was no real 
union of interests between the two parties, and there- 
fore no definite and close understanding could be 
formed. They were drawn together for the morent 
in a loose alliance, as each one thought of being able 
to make use of the other for its own interests. The 
real object” of the king of Kandy was to drive out the 
Dutch, and for this purpose he was eager to enlist the 
armed support of the French. The granting of terri- 
torial rights or commercial privileges was only anñin- 
cidental result of the general policy, more of forced 
necessity. Whereas the French cared only for this 
incidental result, mastery over the Bay and the coast 
of Trinkomali, without wanting in any way to cohe 
to an armed conflict with the Dutch. Their strange 
lack of foresight led them to believe that they could 
achieve their object in Ceylon and yet avoid a clash with 
the Dutch. The attitude of the French could hardly 
inspire any confidence or feeling of co-operation among 
the Ceylonese, who gradually, discovered that far from 
achieving their object they were only allowing them- 
selves to be exploited ty two nations instead of one as 
before. That is the reason why the two parties could 
never come closer, but only wasted time in vague 
assurances and general promises of help and co-opera- 
tion. 

Let us now see the results of the successive em- 
bassies from the Court of Kandy. The second em- 
bassy visited de la.Haye on board his ship on the 6th 
Mav, with the same result as the first.’ On the 14th 
de la Haye made a ceremonial landing and visited the — 
ambassadors of the king of Kandy. He requested. 


4 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, p. 340 
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them for provisions for the squadron, and they pro- 
mised. But there was the end of it, and no supply 
eames! On the 17th the ambassadors sent sixty 
soldiers under three captains to help ‘the French: and 
the Captain of the Guards of de la Haye, who visited 
them on the previous day, brought back with him a 
formal grant of the Bay of Trinkomali, Cotiary, and 
its dependencies.*. The French ‘were already in occu- 
pation of the places, but this formal grant was very use- 
ful to them, since they could now produce their legal 
title as against the Dutch who claimed these territo- 
ries for themselves. But they failed to realise that the 
Dutch could not be deceived by a legal fiction of this 
n#ture and would resist to the utmost of their strength 
any attempt by another European nation to ogcupy 2 
part of the island over which they exercised a sort of 
vague sovereignty. As we can see clearly now, the 
issue could be decided not by sany grant from the 
powerless king of Kandy but by the strength of the 
grantee. 

On the 18th de la Haye visited the Ceylonese 
envoys again, who informed hifn about the arrival of 
a Genefal with 3,000 men at Batticaloa for the help 
of the French. They also promised to find provisions 
‘or the squadron, and men and materials for the cons- 
truction of fortifications. But, as before, the promise 
was not meant to be kept, and the French received but 
little help. On their side the envoys asked for fifty 
Frenchmen to lay an ambush for a party of Dutch 
soldiers: and Ceylonese in Dutch * service who were 
going to their fort. De la Haye exeused himself on 
n, _the ground that the French were not yet at war with 
* 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, p. 341, 
2 Ibid., yr 842, | 
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the Dutch." This answer was hardly expected to ins- 
pire any feeling of. friendship and co-operation among 
the Ceylonese, They naturally thought that while 
they were expected to help the French, they got nothing 
in return. Moreover, the attitude of the French wae 
interpreted as abject cowardice, and the Ceylonese 
became le%$s eager to take up the side of a weak and 
impotent protector. *° s * 

On the 28th two of the envoys of the king of 
Kandy came to see de la Haye again. They made 
their usual promises with the usual result. Tt is true 
that the French received some supplies but they were 
hardly sufficient for their needs. The ambassadors 
had now a better excuse for their failure to supply 
provisions, because the arrival of the Dutch fleet in the 
Bay had forced the inhabitants on the coast to retire 
far inland. On the 31st three new ambassadors came 
from the Court of Kandy with a letter from 
Boisfontaine, in which the latter assured de la Haye 
that the king was sending orders to his officers to 
furnish everything that the French needed—workers, 
materials and provistons. The ambassadors made 
lavish promises as* usual, with the. sam® result 
as before. Two new envoys from the king of Kandy 
came to visit de la Haye on the 14th June with present? 
of fruits from the king's own garden, and with assur- 
ances that he was shortly going to join the French 
with a powerful army. On the 15th de la Haye landed 
on the coast upon an information that there had 
arrived twelve to fifteen thousand men, which in actual 
fact turned out to be one-tenth of the number; and 
even then the men were very badly armed and with — 


1 Mémoires fe Francois Martin, T. p. 342 
2 Ibid., p. 346. 
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little experience of warfare. - Still it was necessary to 
take it with a good grace and to he content with the 
assurance that the great help promised was near. 
Agan the Ceylonese envoys infornfed de la Haye 
about the arrival of huge quantities of rice, which in 
fact turned out to be quite insignificant. The French 
naturally thought that not much reliance cofild be put 
upon the assurances of *the CevYlonese. On the 19th 
& formal ceremony was performed about the cession by 
the king of Kandy and the taking into possession by 
the French of the Bay of Trinkomali, Cotiary and its 
dependencies. A legal deed was drawn up in Latin 
and engraved on a brass plate which was fixed at the 
foot of the French flag planted on the larger island.? 
By this time, however, de la Haye and Caron had 
already decided to leave the Bay. y 

The account given above about the relations 
between the French and the king of Kandy is based 
mainly on Martin's * Mémoires.’ Martin seems to 
be very bitter against the Ceylonese, and accuses them 


in a veiled manner of duplicity and even treachery. . 


According to him the decision Ofe de la Haye and Caron 
to leave the Bay of Trinkomali and to go elsewhere “was 
quite justified, as the king of Kandy had failed to keep 
his word and to give sufficient help to the French. 
But the testimony of Abbé. Carré, another equally 
reliable contemporary authority, does not support 
Martin. Abbé Carré does not find fault with the 
Ceylonese; on the other hand he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the help rendered by them.» We do not know 
who is right, but Martin certainly gives an entirely 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 348-49. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 288 
Mémoires, T, p. 349, 
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one-sided picture, without *taking into account the 
view-point of the Ceylonese. It is true that the 
ambassadors of the king of Kandy promised much but 
failed to honour fheir promises to the full. But still 
the*help they rendered was not inconsiderable. More- 
over, we have already seen the true reason which 
prevented aify closer understanding between the French 
and the king of Kandy! ‘Their interests were nôt the 
same und their view-points were entirely different. 
The French wanted to establish themselves in the 
island of Ceylon with the help of the king of Kandy 
without coming into conflict with the Dutch, where- 
as the king of Kandy welcomed the French only in 
so far as their help was required to drive out the Dutch. 


e 
$. Lack of Provisions 
e 
The greatest difficulty of the French at Trinkomali 
was lack of provisions. The fleet had started 


from Surat with very limited *stocks of food, and by 
the time it reached Ceylon the food problem became 
quite” acute. There was no possibility of getting any 
considerable supplies from the island. Although Ceylon 
was very rich in spices and similar other things, she 
produced but little food. When the island was under 
the domination of the Portuguese, or later when it 
passed under the control of the Dutch, large quantities 
of food supplies had to be imported from the neighbour- 
ing coasts of Malab:¢r, Coromandel and Bengal. 


The lack of provisions was one of the prin- 
cipal factors which led to a widespread outbreak of 
disease among „the French. A large number of them 
fell ill and the squadron lost several of its principal 
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officers." The mortality among the ordinary soldiers 


and sailors was even greater, and on an average five 
or six persons were buried everyday. In many of 
these cases it was really death from “simple starvation 
or undernourishment, and being pressed by hunger’ a 
large number of men left the squadron and deserted 
over to the side of the Dutch.* i 
Gne cannot help being surprised that the 
squadron was reduced to such extremities that people 
died of hunger within three months of its departure 
from Surat where any quantity of  food-stuffs 
could have been procured. Martin tells us that in a 
private talk with de la Haye much later when he took 
the liberty of discussing the subject frankly with him, 
the latter said that he had been deceived by the reports 
of some people who told him that he could have every- 
thing he needed in Ceylon, which made him decide 
not to stock large quantities of provisions at 
Surat.° But why should de la Haye have relied upon 
the reports of these people as against the advice of 
Caron, than whom nobody knew Ceylon better, to 
keep in store provisions fer one year? * Had he 
followed Caron’s advice, the squadron would hever 
have been reduced to such dire needs at Trinkomali, 
-and the whole course of future events might have been 
different. But it would be -rather unjust to put the 
whole blame on de la Haye. Just a half exeuse for 
his conduct may be found in the internal quarrels at 
Surat, and the difficulty he had to meet with in pro- 
curing provisions for the squadron there. 


! Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, pp. 329-30. 
2 Ibid., p. 338, : 
* Ibid., p. 331. á 
4 Abbé Carré— Le Conrier de UOrient, p. 283. 
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5. Despatch of Three Ships to the Coromandel Coast 
and Seizure òf Two of them by the Dutch 


Being in great need of provisions for the squa- 
dron and not seeing any hope of getting them 
from the island itself, de la Haye and Caron decided 
to send three ships to the neighbouring Coromandei 
coast to procure the necessary supplies there. The 
three ships selected for this purpose were Le Phénis, 
L'Europe and a hooker (a type of Dutch ship used in 
the seventeenth century), Le St. Louis. Le Phénix 
commanded by de la Méliniere, was sent to Porto Novo, 
within the dominions of the king of Bijapur. 
L'Europe, commanded by Dupré, was sent to the 
Danish settlement at Tranquebar; and the hooker, 
commanded by Chanlatte, was sent to the English 
settlement at Madras.t This last boat also carried one 
of the Capuchin Fathers, who had come to Ceylon to 
start secret negotiations with the king of Kandy, and 
who was now charged with carrying some letters 
to Surat for the Directors there and for the Court and 
the Chambre Général in Paris. Precautions were 
taken against any possible enemy action by putting on 
board Le Phénix a company of infantry under Darmes 
and also by arming the second ship, L’ Burope.? -s 

There was nothing? wrong in sending the three 
ships to the Coromandel coast, and it was a wise move 
to arm them against any possible enemy action. But 
what was surprising is that de la Haye had not given 
any express orders to the captains of these ships as 
to what they had to do in case of an actual attack by 
the Dutch. He must have realised that the Dutch 


- 
1 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de UOrtent, p, 224. 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 330. 
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were in an aggressive mood and would not allow the 
French to establish themselves at Trinkomali without 
a trial of strength. ‘Their fleet under Rijcklof van 
Goerts was lying off the Bay of Trinkomali and they had 
already, by several incidents, made known their hostile 
intentions. De la Haye should have foreseen that the 
Dutch would make an attempt to seize the three ships 
sent to the Coromandel coast, which would weaken 
the French squadron not merely in numerical strength 
but also by the stoppage of food supplies. It was there- 
fore necessary to make provision for this possibility by 
giving express orders to the captains to offer resist- 
ance at least in self-defence, or to get away and take 
refuge in some friendly port on the Coromandel coast. 
A responsible captain would have refused to start on a 
voyage under similar circumstances without express 
orders and instructions about his duty. But de la 
Mélimeére, the captain of Le Phéwix who had been 
newly promoted by de la Haye to take command of a 
ship, had not the courage to ask for express orders for 
fear of incurring the displéasure of de la Haye and of 
being relegated to an inferior position: Nor were the 
captains 6f L'Europe and Le St. *Louis more careful 
about their obvious duty and responsibility.t. On the 
Sth April the three ships sailed out of the Bay of 
Trinkomali for the Coromandel coast which in good 
weather took only twenty-four hours to reach. 

The sending of the three ships to the Coromandel 
coast served as a good advertisement to the 
Dutch about the acute shortage of provisions on 
the French squadron. The Dutch had been looking 


for an opportunity to strike a blow at the French fleet 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 330-31. 
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without coming into actual conflict, since it was as yet 
much stronger than theirs. They now decided that 
the best way to compel the French fleet to come out of 
the Bay of Trinkomali was to cut off its food supply. 
With that object in view the Dutch fleet advanced and 
anchored at the entrance to the Bay in order to stop 
there the *three French ships on their return from the 
Coromandel coast.) This manceuvre of thee Dutch 
fleet within full view of the French should have made 
them realise the hostile intentions of the Dutch and 
the necessity of taking all proper action for the safe 
return of their ships. But their strangely inactive 
and irresolute policy made them blind to the coming 
danger. 

The story of the capture of two French ships by 
the Ditch is most astonishing and we do not know 
what to regard as the chief factor responsible for this 
loss, the irresolute policy of de la Haye and Caron, the 
foolishness and cowardice of the officers and men on 
board the ships, or their deliberate treachery. Of the 
three ships sent to the Coromandel coast, Le Phénix 
was the first to return. As she was approaching the 
Bay of Trinkomali the Dutch despatched foug ships to 
mtercept her. The French ship noticed the Duteh 
fleet from a distance, but had not the prudence to turn 
back her course and save herself on the high sea where 
the Dutch would not have followed her, their plan 
being only to cut off the supply of provisions to 
the French squadron. Le Phénix was stopped by the 
Dutch ships ande ordered to follow them. She was 
then taken to a small Bay near Trinkomali, where all 
the munitions of war on board, of which the Dutch 


: “3a — 


2 
1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 224 and also p. 279, 
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were in need, were removed (30th May). As the 
Dutch had not yet any news of the war which had 
already broken out in Europe between them and the 
French, they treated all the men on board the captured 
ship in a very kind manner.’ The officers and men 
were quite content and made no attempt to go back 
to their squadron, nor did de la Haye imake any 
attempt to save the ship, except’ only by writing a 
letter of protest to the Dutch General which met with 
a contemptuous reply." ‘ | 

The second French ship, L'Europe, which had 
gone to Tranquebar, got the news of the capture of 
Le Phénix and had warnings from several quarters to 
take good care not to fall into the hands of the Dutch 
on the return voyage to Trinkomali. But the captain 
and officers of the ship did not trouble themselves in 
the least about these warnings and spent their time in 
merrymaking and voluptuous pleasures. When the 
Danish settlement failed to offer them sufficient ,diver- 
sion, they went to the Dutch settlement at Negapatam. 
The Dutch were delighted*to entertain the French, but 
they secretly sent news to theirs fleet, lying at the- 
entrance to the Bay of Trinkomali, about the time that 
L'Europe would start on her return voyage. Tt is not 
unlikely that the French knew about the conspiracy of 
the Duteh and were really in league with them. That 
is confirmed .by the fact that when the returning 
French ship was met by a few Dutch ships, she fol- 
lowed them quietly and unhesitatingly to the neigh- 
bouring Bay where the first ship had been taken (5th 
June, 1672). Thus the second ship also was captured 

l Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 280-81 and also p. 224. 

2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 347. 


3 Abht Carré (pp. 225 and 281) gives the date df the capture as 
ith June, whereas Martin (see above) gives it as Sth June, 
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by the Dutch within full View of the French without 
the latter making any attempt to save her. 

A few days later the hooker, Le St. Louis, left 
Madras and proceeded towards Trinkomali. She 
noticed from a distance a fleet lying at the entrance 
to the Bay and took it to be French. But as she came 
nearer, she discovered the fleet to be Dutch, barring 
the entrance to the Bay. The captain of the French 
ship, Chanlatte, had probably some previous warning 
about the capture of the two other ships and had there- 
fore some misgivings. No sooner had he recognised 
the Dutch fleet than he turned back the ship's course 
and returned at full speed to Madras, where he decided 
to remain till he received any definite news from 
Trinkorali. The ship actually stayed there till the 
arrival of the French squadron at St. Thomé when 
she rejoined the fleet. 

The Dutch, as s6on as they noticed the third 
French ship approaching, sent out one of their ships 
to intercept and seize her. But the French, who had 
remained passive spectators of the capture of the first 
two ships, at last wokê.up to the danger of the situa- 
tion and immediately despatched three shfps, Le 
Triomphe, Le Breton and Le Julles, to stop the Dutch 


ships. There was a short but sharp naval action* 


between Le Triomphe aiid the Dutch ship, in which 
the latter was so severely damaged that she saved 
herself by flight, Le Triomphe being prevented from 
pursuing her by some — to her top-sail by a 
Dutch shot.! 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, p. 282 See also the story 
; narrate! to Abbé Carré by a Frenchman who was on board the 
French hooker and who later deserted and went to Golconda, 

pp. 224-25. 
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The Dutch, who took no account of their seizure 
of the two French ships, regarded the action of 
Le Triomphe as a flagrant and unwarranted violation 
of the peace, and accused the French of having com- 
mitted the first act of hostilitv. This gave them a 
good excuse to arrest all the Frenchmen op board the 
two captured vessels and to tregt them as prisoners of 
war. They were all sent crowded together in a small 
boat to Negapatam, where the ordinary soldiers and 
sailors were imprisoned in an old and dilapidated 
Portuguese Church. Only the officers were treated 
more kindly, and that was because they were disloyal 
to their own nation and preferred to live with the 
Dutch. Having distributed the money and goods of 
their ships among themselves these officerse had no 
desire to return to their squadron. If they had liked, 
they might have made an attempt to save themselves 
during the crossing from Ceylori to Negapatam. On 
board the boat carrying them the French had, besides 
the large number of ordinary sailors, about fifty officers 
and soldiers with perfect freedom, while on the other 
side there were only twenty Putchmen and an equal 
number*of Ceylonese. Some of the more honest spirits 
among the French did, as a matter of fact, hatch a 
“plot to overpower the Dutch, but they were stopped by 
the officers who were moved by their personal interests." 


6. Hostile Actions of the Dutch 


It was only to be expected “that although the 
Dutch were not in actual possession of the Bay of 
Trinkomali they could not look on as mere passive 
spectators while the French established themselves in 


* Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, pp. 282-83, 
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the Bay with the help əf the king of Kandy. The 
French remained for long under the delusion that an 


“open conflict with the Dutch might be avoided, but 


the latter had no such delusion and were determjned 
to*go to any length to drive out the intruders from the 
Bay. At first their activities were confined to mere 
reconnaissance work, to know the position and plans 
of the French. In the second stage, they put pressure 
upon the French by cutting off their food-supply both 
by land and sea, and by continuously harassing their 
guard-posts by surprise attacks. In the third stage, 
after the French squadron had left the Bay, the Dutch 
started open warfare against the garrison left behind 
and made themselves complete masters of the place. 
As soon as the Dutch came to know about the 
arrival of the French squadron in the Bay of 
Trinkomali, they sent a fleet of fifteen ships, with 
twelve hundred European and a large number of Asiatic 
troops on board. The Dutch held themselves in i 
small Bay near Trinkomali where they had a fort, not 
daring to risk themselves in the Bay where the French 
squadron was, as theyeknew that their forces were not 
equal to those of the French.’ From there, towards 
the end of March, they sent a small boat to the Bay 


of Trinkomali to reconnoitre the position and plans, 


of the French. On the 2nd April another boat was 
sent with a letter to de la Haye from Rijeklof van 
Goens, the Dutch Governor of Ceylon and Commander 
of the fleet, in which he protested against the construc- 
tion of a French fort at Trinkomali which he claimed 
as belonging to the Dutch Company. De la Haye 


* 
1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, p. 277. 
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replied that the place belonged to the king of Kandy, 
who bad permitted him to build a fort there.’ 

After the departure of three French ships for the 
Coromandel coast, the Dutch fleet came nearer and 
anchored at the entrance to the Bay of Trinkomali, and 
Dutch soldiers were posted on the roads from Kandy 
to cut off the supply of provisions for the French fleet. 
The Ceylonese vigorously repulsed the Dutch and by 
means of skilful ambushes killed a large number of 
them. There were open fights also at Tambelegam 
and Cotuary in which the Dutech were thoroughly 
worsted. The Ceylonese sought armed help from the 
French, and if the latter had now joined them, it might 
have been possible for them to deal an effective blow 
upon the Duteh.* But de la Haye and Caron would 
not listen to any proposal for an armed attaék, and 
were determined to wait for the Dutch to begin 
hostilities first. The pity was that even after the 
Dutch had taken the offensive, the French could not 
be moved to any determined action. 

The Dutch realised. the situation much better 
than the French. On the loss or recapture of 
Trinkomali depended their futtre position in Ceylon, 
and they were therefore determined to regain the place 
by any means whatsoever. Besides using force, they 


A EW Lr . a . A ' 
also took resort to propaganda to cause desertions among 


the French, in which they were helped considerably by 
the acute food-shortage on the French squadron. 
From these deserters the Dutch came to know all about 
the positions, strength and plans of- the French, which 
enabled them to make surprise raids on the French 
guard-post on the Breton Point. Throughout the 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 830. ea) 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 279. 
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month of May and the first half of June they made 
repeated attacks, and although every time they had to 
withdraw in the end, they succeeded in carrying off 
a large number of Frenchmen as prisoners.’ De la 
Haye wrote to Rijcklof van Goens on the Ist June 
protesting against the hostile actions of the Dutch and 
threatening him with reprisals. The reply came on 
the 4th, that the actions of the Dutch were only in 
retaliation against the illegal establishment of the 
French in the Bay of Trinkomali which belonged to 
them. The climax of Dutch aggression was reached on 
the night of the 9th June. Having got full informa- 
tion from some of the deserters about the state of 
French defences on the Breton Point the Dutech 
made a surprise attack in strength, captured the guard- 
post afid took all the Frenchmen there prisoners. 
Next morning, however, the French landed a strong 
force on the Breton Point, and after a briel 
encounter drove away the Dutch.* But strangely 
enough, the aggressive policy of the Dutch, which 
should have made the French-more determined to fight 
it out, had just the reveyse effect, and the French decided 
not to leave any more garrison on the Breton Paint. 

It is ditheult to explain the conduct of the Frenel 
or to find out the motives which guided their policy. I 
they had thought that they could establish themselves 
in the Bay of 'Trinkomali without any breach with the 
Dutch, the course of events should have opened their 
eyes and made them realise their mistake. If on the 
other hand, they had waited only for the Dutch to take 
the offensive first, even the starting of definite 


t Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 341-44. 
2 Abbé Caryi—Le Courter de l'Orient, p. 286. Martin does not 
mention any open fight at all; see  Mdmoitres,’ I, p. 348, 
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- hostilities by the Dutch did mot move them to any deter- 


mined action. ‘The appearance of the Dutch fleet at 
the entrance to the Bay was intended as a threat to the 
French. The Dutch landed troops on’ the coast to cut 
off supplies for the French squadron. ‘They seized two 
of the French ships sent to the Coromandel coast, and 
the third one could just barely escape. “Chere were 
constant skirmishes on land in which the Dutch always 
took the offensive and captured quite a number of 
French soldiers, After all these, could it still. be argued 
that the Dutch had not started hostilities and could be 
persuaded to live at peace with the French? If the 
French were convinced that they were weaker than the 
Dutch, they should have done better to quit the Bay at 
the earliest possible moment, and not to have exposed 
themselves to further losses. The whole conduét shows 
absolute indecision and lack of judgment on the part of 
the men to whose care the squadron had been entrusted. 


7. Decision to Leave the Bay of Trinkomali 


The climax of the blunderous policy of the French 
was reaehed towards the end of Fune, when de la Haye 
and Caron suddenly decided to quit the Bay, leaving 


Sehind only a small garrison to carry on with the con- 


struction of fortifications and to defend the place against 
the attacks of the Dutch. There could have been no 
more unwise decision than this, just at the moment 
when the Dutch were pressing the French hard both by 
land and sea and were gradually getting more and more 
aggressive. The decision to leave the Bay at this 
moment was naturally regarded by the Dutch as a 
cowardly surrender. But what was a greater folly. was 
the decision to leave a small garrison behind. The 
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fortifications were not vet complete, and the garrison 
left behind was exposed to the attacks of the enemy. 
Moreover, the garrison was too small in number to be 
able to resist the numerically superior forces of "the 
Dutch. It seems clear that the French did not know 
their own minds and did not care to examine the situa- 
tion critically. They should have considered three 
things carefully. First, was the Ceylon expedition 
profitable for them and were they able to hold their posi- 
tion against the attacks of the Dutch? Second, was it 
better to give up the Ceylon expedition and to go 
somewhere else where they would have greater chances 
of success? Third, should they quit Ceylon permanently 
or leave suitable forces there to defend their position 
against the Dutch? Regarding the first point, it is 
beyond doubt that the Ceylon expedition, if successful, 
would have been profitable to the French, and if they 
liked, they were quite*table to defend themselves against 
the attacks of the Dutch. But they were lacking in 
confidence and resolution, and unless they adopted a 
more determined and firm policy towards the Dutch it 
was_ better for them to4eave the Bay and not to expose 
themselves to further losses. Regarding the? second 
point, Caron thought that the possession of the island of 
Banka offered better prospects of success and = greater* 
profits to the French. Me had already made a treaty 
with the king of Bantam and had given his word to go 
there with a strong fleet. But what difference was there 
between Banka and Ceylon? If the French could not 
defend themselves “in. the island of Ceylon, what 
chances had they of defending themselves in the island 
of Banka? Regarding the third point, probably the 
French themselves did not know their own minds, 
whether to leave the island permanently or to come back 
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at some future date.. It seems that Caron definitely 
intended to lead the squadron to Banka, and that the 
voyage to the Coromandel coast was made only to procure 
provisions.’ ‘The capture of St. Thomé was not in his 
mind at all. Now, if the squadron was to go to Banka, 
it meant the virtual abandonment of the CeyJon project, 
as two projects could not be undertaken and completed 
at the same time. It is probable therefore that Caron, 
either frightened by the vehement opposition of the 
Dutch or for some other reason, definitely “wanted to 
abandon the Ceylon project and to concentrate wholly on 
the island of Banka. But having once undertaken the 
Ceylon project and having established themselves in the 
Bay of Trinkomali, the French should have courageously 
completed this work before undertaking anotheg enter- 
prise. Abandonment of the project at this stage would 
mean not merely so much useless loss of men, money 
and materials, but also a cowardby letting down of the 
king of Kandy. It would moreover increase the 
arrogance of the Dutch who would take it as a defeat 
for the French and a victory for themselves. On the 
other hand, the leaving of a smal? garrison at Trinkomah 
and the*sending of another ambassador to reside at the 
Court of the king of Kandy would indicate that the 
efrench did not intend to give up the Ceylon project 
entirely. That was also a grave blunder. It would 
have been a lesser evil’to leave the island completely 
than to keep a small garrison there, which was sure to 
fall into the hands of the Dutch. ` 

Before his departure de la Haye’ wrote to the king of 
Kandy that he was being compelled to leave the Bay 
with his squadron because of the negligence of the 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de VOrient, p. 289, 
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Ceylonese to furnish the necessary supplies.’ In spite 
of Martin's testimony to the same effect,* this sort of 
accusation was a gross calumny on a faithful ally. 
The Ceylonese were certainly doing their best to being 
fodd supplies and other provisions to the French 
squadron, but were being constantly hampered by the 
Dutch, agdinst whom the French could not be per- 
suaded to move at all.” Even when two of their ships 
bringing provisions from the Coromandel coast 
were seized by the Dutch, the French looked idly on 
without making any attempt to save them. If the 
squadron was lacking in food supplies, the French 
were to thank themselves and not the Ceylonese. 


8. Arrangements Regarding the Garrison Left Behind 


De la Haye made elaborate arrangements regarding 
the garrison, munitions and food provisions to be left 
behind at Trinkomali. De Lesboris, captain of a 
company of infantry, was appointed Governor of the 
fort with a wide jurisdiction, extending over the whole 
Bay of Trinkomali, Cotiary and its dependencies. 
Father Maurice, whe was more of a soldier than a 
priest, was left as the %IJntendant (Controller) of the 
fortifications. Cloche, an old clerk of the Company, 
was appointed Commissay and Treasurer-General and 
Commander of the ship Le St. Jean de Baptiste 
which was left behind. The garrison consisted of 
twenty men belonging to the ship Le St. Jean de 
Baptiste, two confpanies of soldiers ander Dufresne 
and de Lesboris numbering only ninety, thirty Asiatic 
Christians, and three companies of Ceylonese troops 


> 


t Abbé Carré— Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 290, 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. Jol. 
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numbering about two hundred.) But many of the 
French soldiers were ill and could not be depended 
upon for active service. The garrison, which was 
hardly sutheient even in peace-time to carry on with the 
plans of fortifications, was wholly inadequate for 
defending the half-constructed fort and the exposed 
position of the French against the determined attacks 
of the Dutch. j 

The suddenness and haste with which it was 
decided to leave the Bay led to the loss of- the ship 
L'Indienne, which was being repaired and refitted at 
the time. As the work had not yet been completed, 
the ship was abandoned, her sailors being distributed 
among the remaining ships of the squadron. It was 
also decided to leave the Company's ship Le St. Jean de 
Baptiste at Trinkomali to serve as a store-house, since 
the fortifications on the smaller Sun Island were not yet 
complete. But it was a mistake. on the part of de la 
Haye to leave such a good and well-armed ship to serve 
as a store-house. Le Triomphe or Le Julles which had 
become much weaker for active service might have 
served the purpose quite as well, and that would have 
spared the better-built and better-armed ship for more 
important work.* The arrangements regarding pro- 


isions and munitions were quite satisfactory, as 


sufficient quantities were left in stock to last up to 
October, when the Dutch ships would be compelled to 
Withdraw because of the furious winds and storms 
which usually blew at that time of the year on the eastern 
coast, where there was no other safe shelter except in 


the Bay of Trinkomali.’ The only two disadvantages 


1 Abbé Carré— Le Courier de Orient, p. 290. ° 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 350. É 
3 Abbé Carró— Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 289, 
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for the French were, first, that the fortifications were 
not yet complete, and second, that the garrison was 
not sufficiently strong to defend the place against the 
Dutch, who were sure to make an attempt to seize the 
place before it was properly fortified and before the 
bad weather set in compelling them to withdraw. 
Before his departure de la Haye sent de la Nérolle 
as ambassador to the king of Kandy, with a letter 
informing him about the reason which compelled the 
squadron*to leave the Bay of 'Trinkomali for the time 
being, and unjustly laying the blame at the door of the 


Ceylonese for having failed to supply the required 


provisions. De la Haye wrote to him that the 
squadron was going to the Coromandel coast only. to 
procurg provisions, and that he would return to 
Trinkomali within three months. Possibly that was 
really in his mind, but circumstances prevented him, as 
will be seen later. -The most surprising thing is that 
de la Haye did not even care to wait for the reply of 
the king. If he had only waited for a short while, he 
would have found that the latter had sent considerable 
number of  troops,«,food supplies, workmen and 
materials for the help of the French. Butehe could 
now think of nothing else but to leave the Bay at the 
earliest possible moment. Abbé Carré rightly com- 
mented on the conduct of the French, “‘O, nation! 
the most inconstant in the world.” " ? 


9. Departure of the French Fleet 


Thus at the moment when it was required most 


to put the finishing touch to such a very profitable 
- enterprise, the squadron sailed out of the Bay of 


DE 
1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. * 
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Trinkomali. It now. consisted of eight ships only, 
Le Navarre, Le Breton, Le Flamand, Le .Julles, Le 
Triomphe, La Diligente, La Sultanne and La Barbet. 
It liad been considerably weakened by the loss of six 
ships since reaching Indian waters, Le St. Jean de 
Bayonne which had been left to be dismantled at Surat, 
the three ships which had been sent to the Coromandel 
coast, of which two had been captured by the Dutch 
and the third had taken refuge at Madras, L’Indienne, 
which was beached at Trinkomali and Le Sf. Jean de 
Baptiste, which was left there to serve as a warehouse 
for the provisions of the garrison. The squadron was 
moreover weakened by the loss of half its crew-personnel 
and finances. 

On the 9th July, 1672, the fleet sailed oute of the 
Bay ranging the coast at the closest possible distance, 
and passed within half a cannon range to the leeward 
of the’ Dutch fleet, which was lyřng near their fort. 
The French apprehended an attack by the Dutch and 
kept themselves ready for defence. But nothing 
happened and the French fleet sailed out to the open sea 
without any opposition, the Butch fleet remaining 
quietly where it was.! ù ; 


s 10. Fate of the Garrison Left Behind 


On the 10th July, the day after the French 
squadron had left the Bay, there arrived to the French 
at Trinkomali a small ship, loaded with food-stuffs 
sent by the Ceylonese nobles by orđer of the king of 
Kandy. The nobles sent information that they were 
in the village of Tambelegam near the coast, and having 
waited there for a long time for some French representa- 


i 
l Abbé Carré— he Courier de l'Orient, p. 202. 
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tives they went to some neighbouring places to procure 
more provisions and munitions. But it was too late 
and these provisions and munitions never reached the 
French. The Dutch had waited only for the departure 
of the French squadron to enter the Bay, and they did 
not lose any time now. Being warned by their spies 
that the king of Kandy was making large-scale prepara- 
tions to help the French, that the fortifications on the 
smaller island were still very incomplete, that the 
garrison left to defend the place was quite small ip 
number, and that all the provisions and munitions 
of the French were stored in a ship with only a few 
men to defend, the Dutch decided to strike at once, 
without giving the French and the Ceylonese any more 
time to prepare resistance. When the French learnt 
that the Ceylonese nobles had returned to the village of 
Tambelegam, they prepared to send some representa- 
tives there, but the Lutch were already on the move, 
and the French were fully occupied with the more 
urgent and important work of defending their position. 

On the 12th July the Dutch fleet, consisting of 
twelve ships, entered the Bay and anchored off Cotiary. 
The next few days werfe spent by the Dutch in*explor- 
ing the Bay and finding out the weak spots in the 
French defences. On the 16th they landed a small 
party on the Breton Point and hoisted their flag there. 
On the same day they disembarked nearly a thousand 
to twelve hundred men on the larger Sun Island 
(also known as Caron Island), which was very close to 
the smaller island on which stood the French fort. 
The next few days were spent in small skirmishes during 
which the Dutch landed four pieces of artillery which 
were levelled against the ship Le St. Jean de Baptiste 
and the smaller island. It is rather strange that while 

3 
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the Dutch were busy setting up their artillery, the 
French did not stir themselves very much to hamper 
them, which they could easily have done with their 
artillery on their ship and on the smaller island. This 
would naturally give rise to a suspicion that they had 
no serious intention of defending the place and had 
no desire to irritate the Dutch, so as to be able to get 
better terms of capitulation.’ It is even confirmed by 
the fact that they made no attempt to guard the narrow 
strait leading to the port, through which ‘only small 
boats could pass and which could have been blocked by 
them from their position on the smaller Sun Island. 

On the 15th July the Dutch decided to seize the 
ship Le St. Jean de Baptiste. They sent some well- 
armed boats at night, which passed through the narrow 
strait without any hindrance and came near the French 
ship. The latter was captured without any bloodshed 
on either side, although the French fired a few shots. 
The poor defence put up by the French may be 
explained by the fact that they had only twelve men 
on board and were therefore hopelessly outnumbered by 
their enemies. But considermig the conduct of the 
Frenelfmen on board the two ships previously captured 
by the Dutch, it is quite probable that the men on board 
the ship Le St. Jean de Baptiste did not really care to 
defend themselves. That explains why they were so 
well received by the Dutch Admiral, Rijcklof van Goens, 
who assured them of mild and gentle treatment and 
declared that what he was doing was only under com- 
pulsion to retake a place which the French had unjustly 
usurped from the Dutch. 


i Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 204. j 

2 Ibid., p. 295. Martin on the other hand states that the French 
prisoners were very badly treated and put in chains; see 
> Mémoires,” I, p. 37. 
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When the French on the smaller island saw the 
capture of their ship they gave up the struggle as lost. 
The Commander of the garrison, de Lesboris, called a 
council of all the officers, who decided to open negotia- 
tioħs with the Dutch at once. Père Maurice was sent 
to the Dutch camp to draw up the articles of capitulation. 

That was the end of the Ceylon enterprise of the 
French. A few month’ later, in October, 1672, when 
some of the Dutch ships carrying the French prisoners 
to Batavia stopped at Masulipatam, Francois Martin 
saw de Lesboris and was told by him that the main 
reason for the French capitulation at Trinkomali was 
the absolute lack of water on the smaller island. Fresh 
water had to be carried from the neighbouring larger 
island, the Dutch occupation of which compelled the 
French to surrender. De Lesboris also gave out a 
curious story that de la Haye had originally suggested 
that Caron should remain with the garrison. That was 
rather strange, for if Caron was to be left behind, it 
certainly coùld not have been the intention of the French 
to lead the squadron to Bañka, one of the principal 
reasons, as We have noticed already, for which they 
decided to leave the Bay of Trinkomali. The whole 
thing becomes more mysterious. However, Caron 
wanted at least four hundred men, and as it would have 
considerably weakened the squadron, de Lesboris was 
left behind with a much smaller number.' The story 
might have been invented only to emphasise the point 
that the responsibility for the French capitulation at 
Trinkomali lay entifely with de la Haye, who had left 
a hopelessly small number of men to defend the place. 

The terms of capitulation proposed by the French 
and the replies of the Dutech are given in Martin's 


1 Mémuires de Francois Martin, 1, pp. O71-72. 
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Mémoires. Most of the French demands were not 
granted, and it was on the replies of the Dutch that 
the final treaty was based. The preamble to the treaty 
was very significant. It stated definitely that the Bay 
of Trinkomali and the islands in it belonged to the 
Duteh and had been unjustly usurped from them by 
the French. Thus the French were compelled to admit 
that they had no legal right over the Bay of Trinkomali. 
Among the important Articles, numbers three and nine 
stated that all the French prisoners were tb be taken 
first to Batavia. From there they would be sent to 
Holland, where it would he at the discretion of the 
Dutch Government (nos souverains) to send them else- 
where or not. Article six stated that an inventory 
would be made of all the arms and munitions kelonging 
to the French, at which the latter were allowed to send 
two representatives (commissaires). Article seven 
stated that no insult would be done to the French while 
they came out of their fort; and Article ten stated that 
the French officers and men would be treated, follow- 
ing their respective ranks, in the same manner as Dutch 
officers and men were treated.*.eIt will be seen Jater 
how thtese terms were violated By the Dutch and “how 
the French prisoners were cruelly mal-treated at 
- Batavia. Probably, the most important was Article 
eleven. The French propdsed that the Ceylonese 
soldiers and workers who had helped them should be 
allowed to go where they liked, but the Duteh carried 
their point that the Cevlonese should be left entirely at 
their discretion. It was a most base desertion of some 
three hundred subjects of a faithful ally, the king of 
Kandy. The French had received all possible help from 


. 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 370, 
2 Ibid., pp. 368-09, 
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them; and as a reward abandoned them to the furious 
anger and revenge of their most cruel enemy, who 
hanged some of them and put others imchains and treated 
as slaves.' No words could be strong enough to condemn 
the conduct of the French. It is true that they were 
powerless to secure better terms for these poor Ceylonese, 
but they certainly could have insisted on this point 
more vehemently than’ they seemed to have done. 

After the French surrender the Dutch continued 
the work of fortifications, left unfinished by the French, 
on the same lines as before. They did not think that 
merely the capture of Trinkomali would lead to a war 
with the French, neither side having as yet any news 
of what was happening in Europe. Keeping there- 
fore only a small garrison at the place for the comple- 
tion of “the fortifications, they left the Bay with their 
fleet for the Coromandel coast, Bengal and other places 
to load merchandise tor Batavia. The French officers 
and men were distributed among the Dutch ships and 
were sent to Negapatam. There they met the other 
Frenchmen who had been “taken prisoners earlier, 
including those of the, two captured ships.* From 
Negapatam some of the French prisoners were sent 
straight to Batavia, and some on board the ships which 
went via Masulipatam and Bengal. When the Dutch 
ships stopped at Masulipatam in October, 1672, de 
Lesboris requested Francois Martin to see him on board 
his ship, which the latter did with the permission of 
the Dutch authorities. It has already been mentioned 
what de lLesboris* told Martin about the French 
surrender at Trinkomali. 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient p: 370. Martin states that 
there Wero only eighty to a hundred Ceylonese; sew 
“*Mdmotres”', I, p. 370, 

2 Ibid.. p. 895. 
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On board the Dutch ships lying in the roadstead of 
Masulipatam the French prisoners, who were left in per- 
fect liberty, were-more than twice the number of the 
Duteh, and if they had liked, they could have easily 
overpowered the handful of Dutchmen. It would have 
dealt a very severe blow to the Dutch, as apart from 
the loss of so many prisoners, they would hae lost their 
richlv laden vessels also. Martin himself suggested it 
to de Lesboris and some other French officers. But 
they were so much dissatisfied with the conduct of de 
la Haye that they would rather rot in the prisons at 
Batavia than go back and rejoin their Chief. They 
frankly admitted that it was quite easy to capture the 
ships, and that in just thirty hours they could bring 
them before St. Thomé where the French squadron 
lav at the time. But they preferred the satisfaction 
of their persona! feelings to the glory and honour of their 
nation.” When we remember the similar conduct of 
the French officers of the two captured ships during their 
voyage from Trinkomali to Negapatam, we need not be 
at all surprised at the. failure of the French naval 


expedition. ` 
. 


e 11. Retrospect * 

Thus ended the Ceylon enterprise of the French. 
When their naval squadron first appeared in Indian 
waters, it was a formidable striking force and held out 
brilliant prospects of success. But as it left the Bay 
of Trinkomali, it had ceased to cause any alarm to the 
other European nations trading tn the East. The 
French had lost six ships and nearly half their man- 
power and finances. But what were more important 
were firat. the considerable loss of credit with the 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 372-73, 
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indian Powers who could now place but little reliance 
upon the French as allies, and second, the great dete- 
rioration in the morale of the French officers and men 
alter the disastrous end of their first large-seale 
cneerprise. 

As we look back upon the course of events traced 
belorc, threé factors stand out prominent as being mainly 
responsible for the failure of the enterprise; first, the 
lack of full co-operation between the French and the 
Ceylonese ;.second, the passive attitude of the French 
towards the Dutch; and third, their vacillating policy, 
as proved particularily by the hasty decision to leave the 
Bay of Trinkomal. Regarding the first factor, the 
French failed to realise that the only way of obtaining 
the fullest co-operation of the Ceylonese was by giving 
them something in return, by joining them actively 
against the Dutch usurpers of their country. The 
Ceylonese could have erendered invaluable help to the 
French but they had to be given the price for it, to 
which the French most unwisely did not agree on the 
placid plea that they were technically at peace with the 
Dutch. Had the Freneh cared to win the fullest co- 
operation of the Ceylonese, the course of events at 
Trinkomali might have been different. Secondly, the 
French did not understand to the last that if they 
wanted to establish themselves at T'rinkomali, a clash 
with the Dutch was inevitable. They deluded them- 
selves with the hope that the Dutch would leave them 
at peace. ‘They would not move against the Dutch even 
after receiving repeated affronts from them. The 
seizure of their ships before their very eyes and the 
capture of their guard-posts and men faled to have any 
effect upon them. They fobied idly on as the Dutch 
offensive became more open and violent. Thirdly, the 
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French followed a most vacillating policy, and did not 
know their own minds. ‘They did not consider care- 
fully the utility of their Ceylon enterprise. ‘They did 
not think what they could have done at Trinkomali witi 
a little more determination and firmness on their part. 
They left the Bay of Trinkomali in the most hasty 
manner without definitely deciding whit to do in 
future, whether to come back to Ceylon or to leave the 
island permanently. It seems that they left the Bay 
only to get out temporarily from a difficult situation 
which was their own creation, 

A part of the responsibility for the conduct of the 
French may be fixed upon the accidental loss of some 
important letters from the Court (as mentioned already) 
which fell into the hands of the Malabar corsajrs.*| Had 
the letters reached de la Have in time, he would have 
followed a different policy with the Dutch, and the 
whole course of events might have been different. But 
accidents play a great part in historv, and who knows 
what shape the course of events might have taken but 
for this particular and little known accident? 

i — Chaptor TV. pp. 112-13. ‘For the failure of the Ceylon enterprise 

Kaeppelin is inclined to put the whole blame on Caron, whom 
he accuses directly of being in conspiracy with the Dutch, a 
the end of his stay in the East, Caron never ceased influencing 
the Viceroy just in the manner in which it was favourable to 
them (the Dutch). According to Kaeppelin de lat Haye would 
bave attacked the Dutch but for the repeated advice of Caron. 
Even the blunder of leaving a small garrison at Trinkomali 
after the departure of the fleet was due to the advice of Caron. 
See Kaoppelin—La Compignie dex Indes Orientales, pp. 93-4. 
But whatever might have been the attitude of Caron, de la 
Haye certainly cannot be exonerated from all responsibility, It 
is true that be had definite instructions to follow Caron’s ad- 
vice in every matter, — when, as Kaeppelin states, he had 
reasons to suspect treachery, he could have, ae the 
Commander of the Fle en upa more sdetermined attitude, 


without directly defying t he authority; of Caron. He could bave 
taken measures: against the Dutch ut least in self-defence. 
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CHAPTER VI $ 


JHE CAPTURE OF ST. THOME 


1. The fleet at Tranguebur. 2. At Porto Novo, 3. History of St. 
Thomé. 4. Origin of tho French design upon St. Thomé. 5. Apparent cause 
of the French attack on St. Thomé. 6. Capture of St. Lhomwé. 7. Effects 
of the Frengh capture of St. Thomé, 


1. The Fleet at Tranquebar 


The French fleet, after sailing out of the Bay of 
Trinkomali on the 9th July, 1672, proceeded up the 
Coromandel coast and anchored before the Danish 
settlement at Tranquebar. The Danes were quite 
friendly, and when de la Haye sent an officer on land 
to visit the Governof and ask his permission to procure 
food-stulfs and other provisions for the squadron, he 

received a very cordial welgome. Not only that, the 
Danish Governor even made an attempt to pay a visit to 
de.la Haye on board is ship, but his smal! boat was 
prevented from reaching the French squadron by high 
Waves and contrary winds, and he was obliged to 
return. When de la Haye came to know about it he 
decided to land on the 13th, accompanied by Caron, 
some of the principal officers of the squadron and his 
personal guards. The Danish Governor came to mect 
him half-way in a small boat. ` They all landed together 
and went to the fort which fired all its guns in honour 
of the august guest. There was a splendid banquet, 
„and the artillery fired as healths were drunk. In the 
evening de [i Haye returned to his ship, accompanied 
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by the Danish Governor and” several other importaut 
olficers of the place. A supper was provided on board 
the Admiral ship which was celebrated with equal 
magnrħicence. The Danish party then returned, 
escorted by several officers of the French squadron as 
a mark of civility. De la Haye sent his secretary on 
the 15th to thank the Danish Goyernor for his courtesy 
and to present him with some curious arms. ‘lhe 
latter returned the thanks and agreed to do everything 
that de la Haye wished of him. During the three or 
four days that the squadron remained in the roadstead of 
Tranquebar, the French purchased large quantities ‘of 
food-stulfs and other necessary provisions through the 
vordial and friendly help of the Danes, and they even 
left money with some of the Danes to procure previsions 
till the return of the squadron.’ 

Castonnet des Fosses is evidently wrong in bis 
statement that the Danish Governor, after a secret 
conference with Caron, refused any help to the French.’ 
We do not know what authority he had for making such 
a statement. But it may be taken for certain that the 
French were allowed to procure Mrge quantities of foed- 
stuffs and other provisions during thei stay «at 
Tranquebar. The two most reliable contemporary 
Authorities, Abbé Carré and Martin, confirm this and 
mention definitely about the very cordial and friendly 
attitude of the Danes. It is not known whether Caron 
had any secret conference with the Danish Governor 
or not, but it is very unlikely that he could have 
—— the refusal of ane help to the French. What- 


J Mémoirce de Francois Martin, K8 p- 352. 

2 Castonnet des Fosses—L'Inde Francaise avant® Duplets, p. 101. 
Kaeppelin also makes a similar statement ;—La Compagnie des 
Indes Orientales, pp. 05-06, 
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ever might have been his attitude towards the Dutch, 
there is certainly not sufficient evidence to accuse him 
of such mean and underhand tactics against the 
Company of which he was still a servant. Asa matter 
of,fact, he has been dubbed as a villain rather too mich. 
and evidence has not always been thought necessary in 
condemning him. 


2. At Porto Novo 


The Squadron set sail from Tranquebar on the 16th 
and anchored before Porto Novo on the 17th (July). Tt 
was within the dominions of the king of Bijapur, who 
had already given marks of friendship towards the 
French. The Muhammedan Governor of the place 
gave a varm welcome to the French and expressed ii 
great zeal to be of some service to them. De la Haye 
landed incognito, and mixed up among his officers he 
reconnoitred the placé himself. During the two days 
that the squadron remained at Porto Novo, the French 
were able to load large quantities of provisions. De Ja 
Haye received an embassy with rich presents from a local 
ruler on the Coromandel coast, ““‘the King and Prince 
of all the lands from Negapatam to Porto Novo.” * This 
ruler expressed great admiration for the French, and, 
offered them two advantageous places in his domi- 
nions for the establishment of a settlement. De Ia 
Haye returned the courtesy and sent him some of his 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient. p. 296. Tr is not onite clear 
d who he was. Possiblv, he was the ruler of Tanjore, a nominal 
vassal of the King of Bijapur. He tater furnished troape to de 
In Have during the first siege of St. Thomé. Tr spite of the 
conquest of sonth Carnatic by Bijapur about the middle of the 
. 17th gentury. mneh of conntry was still in the hands of 
unsubdued Poligars and Governors owine a mere pominal atte- 
pince to the King of Bijapur, 
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officers with rich presents. -The latter visited the two 
places offered by the local ruler, and on their return 
submitted a report that Tranquemennar, one of the two 
places visited, would be very suitable for their purpose. 
It was situated in the midst of a pleasant and fertile 
countryside and was very convenient for trade and 
commerce, being on a river on which even “large and 
fully laden vessels could navigate. De la Haye seut 
two of his men to take possession of the place and to 
reside there till the establishment of a full-fledged 
settlement.’ 

The French were still in need of more ltood-stulls 
and other provisions, and therefore althoush their 
intention was probably to go straight to the island of 
Banka, they resolved not to leave the Corgmandel 
coast till they had obtained all the things necessary for 
their new enterprise. From Porto Novo the squadron 
proceeded up the coast in order*to visit some of the 
other important places and buy provisions there. 


3. History of St. Thome ? 


—*8 

On“the 20th (July, 1672) the squadron anchored 
before St.. Thomé (originally called Mailapur by 
‘Indians), an important commercial town on the 
Coromandel coast, just a little’ to the south of Madras. 
Tradition goes that the place was first brought into 
prominence by some Armenian merchants who came and 
settled there for trade and commerce and also for their 


L Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 297. The location of the 


place cannot be definitely ; The river mentioned 

by Abbé Carré might have been the Coleroon or the Cauveri., 

2 For a detailed history of St. omé, ita origin,eocenpation by the 
- and conquest be Golconda ace H. D. Love—* Ves- 


tiges of Old Madras,"" Vol. T, pp. 286-309. 
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devotion to the Saint after whom the place was named. 
In course of time after the Portuguese had established 
themselves in several parts of India, many of them 
came and settled at this place in alliance with he 
Armenians. Here they constructed grand mansions 
and beautified the town in various other ways; and by 
reason of its trade and commerce St. Thomé became, 
within a very short time, one of the richest and most 
important Portuguese towns in India. There were 
several multi-millionaire families in the town, and the 
value of its commerce, at least in the early days, was 
immensely great. The most important merchandise 
consisted of fine cloth and best quality dyes. The 
Portuguese fortified the town on the western side, 
which savas nearly in the same condition when the 
French came. But on the side of the sea they con- 
structed a very feeble wall, about eight te ten feet hign 
and without any bastidns to defend it. The inhabitants 
of the town were made so arrogant and insolent by 
their wealth that for a long time they refused to recog- 
nise the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa and frequently 
sent- back the Governor¥ appointed by him. Even the 
Governors who were received in the town had little 
authority, and poisoning, murder and lawlessness 
produced complete anarchy.’ : 
Tt was impossible that a government of this nature 
could long survive the general decadence of Portuguese 
power in India. The Indian Princes took advantage of 
the weakness of theePortuguese and made attempts to 
drive them out of the places which they had usurped in 
their territories. The fall of St. Thomé was hastened by 
the conquest of northern ‘Carnatic by the king of 
e 
j i 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, pp. TS-F. 
20—1574B. 
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- Golconda. The commercial importance of the place and 
the war with the Dutch, which cut off the Portuguese 
from the side of the sea, were great inducements to the 
king of Golconda to lay siege to St. Thomé. A very 
powerful army was sent against it in 1661, and after a 
siege of seven months the town surrendered. The 
Portuguese received no help from Goa, and suffered a just 
punishment for their refusal to submit to the authority 
of the Viceroy. The place was then given to the 
General, Neknam Khan, who decided to fortify it more 
strongly both against foreign enemies and also against 
the eventuality of an internal revolution, sc common 
in the Courts of the Deccan. He built strong walls on 
the side of the sea, protected by four bastions which 
were deemed impregnable according to the ideas of the 
time. He also constructed a massive gate on the 
western side, the materials for which were taken from 
the stones of several grand mansions demolished for 
the purpose. A permanent garrison of two to three 
hundred men was kept, and civilian population was 
not ordinarily allowed to live inside the town.* 


4. Origin of the French Design upon St. Thomé ' 


‘ The French squadron anchored before St. Thomé 
only to procure provisions, and probably not with any 
pre-conceived plan of capturing the town. Yet it is 
curious to note that the French had their eyes upon St. 


Thomé from a long time back. Castonnet des Fosses 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, pp. 336-37. See also Abbé Carré 
—Le Courier de l'Orient, p? 297. Martin gives 1660 as the. 
year of the capturo of St. Thomé by Golconda. In thë '' Ves- 
tiges of Old Madras. VolT. p. 304, it is stated that the town 
surrenderd on or about 2nd May, 1662. 
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states that while at Surat de la Haye had heard about 
the importance and wealth of St. Thomé, and had 
thought of founding a French settlement there.“ But 
the design upon the place had its origin even earher. 
St. Thomé was one of the places mentioned in the des- 
patches of Caron to the Chambre-Générale at Paris, as 
being suitable for the establishment of an independent 
French settlement. ‘he secret leaked out probably 
through the Dutchmen employed by Caron for transla- 
tion work and the Banian agent, Samson, to whom 
he confided all his plans. Soon all the other European 
uations came to know about it. Francois Martin 
narrates that soon after his arrival at Masulipatam 
in August, 1670, he was asked by William Langhorn, 
the newly arrived English Governor of Madras, in the 
course of a private conversation whether the French 
would shortly take up their projected plan about St. 
Thomé ; and upon MA&rtin’s reply that he did not know 
anything about the matter, Langhorn shrewdly re- 
marked that he himself was ,much better informed.’ 
Even before the arrival of the Frencèr squadron at Surat, 
the Dutch authoritiéS at Batavia, having secret 
knowledge of the French design upon St. "Thomé, 
wrote to their Governor of Pulicat to send an embassy 
to the Court of Golconda to ask for the cession of the” 
town of St. Thomé or the Divi island near 
Masulipatam, which in the hands of a strong maritime 
power as the Dutch would be able to exercise a 
complete control over the trade and commerce of that 
important port. The embassy however produced no 
result, as the king of Golconda would not listen to any 
s ⁊ a 
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1 Cas des Fosses— L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleiz, p. 100. 


3 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 901. | 
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such proposal. The Dutch were really so much alarmed 
about the French design upon St. Thomé that in 
January, 1672, they sent three battleships to Masuli- 
patfim with the ostensible object of escorting two 
merchant vessels from Japan, but really because of 
their apprehension about the appearance of the French 
squadron on the Coromandel coast. After a few days’ 
stay at Masulipatam, the Dutch ships sailed for 
Publicat, not far from St. Thomé." 


Oo. Apparent Cause of the French Attack on 
St. Thomé 


But whatever might have been the original design 
of the French upon St. Thomé which gave rige to so 
much apprehension among the Dutch, it is quite 
definite that they had no settled intention of capturing 
it when their squadron first appeared before that place. 
The French attack on St. Thomé was the result of the 
course ol events which could not have been foreseen 
earlier. eee i 
After the French squadrom*arrived at St. Thomás, 
Boisseafi, a clerk of the Company, who was on board 
the hooker which had escaped capture by the Dutch 


*and had taken shelter at Madras, came to see de la Haye. 


He informed de la Haye that the letters from the 
Court which had fallen into the hands of the Malabar 
corsairs had been luckily recovered and were now 
lying with the Rev. Father Ephrem, Superior of the 
French Capuchin mission at Madras. De la Haye sent 
an officer to Madras to render compliments to the 
English Governor on his behalf and to thank hin” for 
~ 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp, 307-09, - = 
2 Ibid., pp. 302-03. * 
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the assurance of protection which he had given to the 
Wrench hooker against any attack by the Dutch. ‘This 
oilicer was also charged with bringing the letters from 
Father Ephrem. On the next day, the 21st July,ethe 
Gé6vernor of Madras sent an officer to de la Haye to 
return the compliments and to hand over a packet of 
letters from the French Court, brought by the English 
ships which had just arrived from Europe. These letters 
as well as the others brought from Father Ephrem 
contained information about the preparations of war in 
Europe against the Dutch. On the 22nd the captain 
of Le Flamand was sent to Madras to procure food- 
stulis and also riggings and other things required 
for the ships of the squadron. He returned in the 
evening, and informed de la Haye that the English 
were willing to render any help they could to the 
French. This helpful attitude of the English as 
opposed to their latér unfriendly and even hostile 
conduct may be explained by the lact that they did not 
think that the French would capture St. ‘Thome and 
establish themselves so close to Madras. 

. St. Thomé had bea captured from the Portuguese, 
and the inhabitants of the town naturally had @ strong 
distrust of Europeans (or as they were called “‘men 
with hats ""). They had no grudge against the French’ 
in particular, as they had no idea about that nation as 
yet. They disliked Europeans in general and would 
not allow them to enter the town, for fear of their 
trying to capture itt—a fear, which was quite justified 
in the conditions of the 17th century. So when de la 
Haye sent two of his officers on land on the 21st to see 
the” Muslim Governor of St. Thomé and to ask his 

= 


= Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 353-54. 
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. 
permission sto procure water, wood and other pro- 
Visions, the latter, far from rendering any help, 
ordered the French ollicers to wWilhuraw iUnimediately. 
the French were very much shocked at this incivility, 
but on the 24nd they made a second attempt with the 
Governor, ‘Linus time they met with an even more 
insolent reply. A council of war was called on the 
Zord, and de la Haye represented that national honour 
demanded a vigorous action against the town. All 
tue olficers were of the same Opinion and it was decided 
to bombard the place heavily trom the ships, after 
making a last attempt to preserve peace. ‘The ships 
were brought up closer to the coast and made ready 
lor action at the first signal.’ 


De la Haye himself took a leading parte in the 


attack. He armed four boats in which he put about a 
hundred musketeers. Then getting himself in another 
boat together with his guards and volunteers, he 
advanced towards the reefs and sandbanks near the 
coast. ‘The landing was extremely difficult all along 
the coast, and only flat wooden rafts (commonly 
known as Cattimarons) could He. used for going ashore. 
De la Haye first sent two officers to make a last attempt 
with the Governor, but a large number of soldiers 
guarded the coast, and no „sooner had the French 
officers set foot on land than they were compelled to 
withdraw. De la Haye immediately gave the signal 
to his ships, which started shelling the town furiously. 
Some of the Frenchmen swam ashore and brought some 
wooden rafts lying there, which helped the landing of 


troops from the boats. De la sg himself jumped 


into the sea and swam ashore. — The troops) who had 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 354. 
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lined along the coast fled away in panic, and the 
garrison inside the town was so much alarmed at the 
terrific and incessant bombardment from the French 
ships that they immediately put up a white flag*on 
thë highest bastion overlooking the sea. That stopped 
shelling from the ships, but de la Haye, followed by 
some of his officers and guards, went round the town 
to find out the weak spots in its defences. When he 
arrived before the massive western gate, he found it 
still wide open, and if he had entered with a consider- 
able body of troops, he could have made himself master 
of the town without much difficulty. But es he stood 
hesitating, the gate closed against him.' 

The thing was that, as yet de la Haye had not 
made up his mind to capture the town. All that he 
wanted to do was simply to punish the inhabitants for 
their insolence- and to compel them to satisfy French 
demands. But the first easy success changed his 
mind and made him inclined to seize the place in the 
name of the French Company.. That is why when the 
Governor of St. Thomé sent representatives to de la 
Haye to ask pardon for’past insults and promising to 
supply in future everything that the French needed. de 
la Haye took up a differént attitude. He replied that 
he did not require any supply of provisions. and that 
he would not be satisfied with anything less than the 
possession of the town or at least the cost of the cannon 
balls fired against it, which he put at the fantastic 
figure of 50,000 pagodas (for 5,000 balls!). Evidently 
the envoys could not agree to the terms and replied that 
they would inform their General, Mondal Nayak, who 
was at that time residing in the fortress of Poonamalee. 


Å Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 355. 
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only about half a day’s journey from St. Thomé. De la 
Haye demanded satisfaction within three days, failing 
which, be declared, he would attack and capture the 
town. | s 
De la Haye had been already half-persuaded by 
the natural advantages of the place to capture it. He 
was now confirmed in his decision by the arguments and 
solicitations of some Portuguese Paulist Fathers, who 
since the time the Muhammedans had captured the 
town had been living in the suburbs with their 
Christian flock. These Portuguese represented to de la 
Haye the ease with which the town could be seized, 
as the garrison defending it was very weak both in 
number and in armaments. Another great inducement 
came from the Rev. Father Ephrem, Superiore of the 
French Capuchin mission at Madras, who wrote to de 
la Haye that never would Europeans find a more 
favourable opportunity for capturing St. Thomé, as the 
town had remained without its military Chief for 
several months. The military Governor had retired 
to the fortress of Poonamalee, and there was nobody 
of authority left in the town to” organise defence. *The 
letter also added that there was no time to lose, hecanse 
the fortress of Poonamalee was only half a day’s 
journey from St. Thomé, and if he once got a timely 
warning about an attack on the town, the military 
Governor could at once send a strong force for its 
defence.* Success, therefore, required a swift and 
silent blow. What hesitation there still might have 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de l'Orient, p. 298. 

Thid., pp. 298-99. Tt seems that the Governor of St. Thomé, with 
wham the French had negotiated, was really the commandant 
of the garrison, subordinate to the military Governor at Poona. 
maloe, Mondal Nayak, 
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been in the mind of de la Haye was removed by the 
report that the inhabitants of St. Thomé had again 
shown some unwillingness to help the French. It is 
not known what they actually did, but de la Haye thad 
already made up his mind to strike the final blow. To 
know the views of his officers he again called a council 
on the 23rd. There was a prolonged debate in which 
some of the officers argued that although it might be 
quite easy to capture the town, a permanent garrison 
would have to be maintained to defend it against the 
certain attempts of the Muhammedans to recover the 
place. The maintenance of a suitable garrison at St. 
Thomé would weaken the squadron to such an extent 
as to make it unfit for any other enterprisc. But all 
hesitatien on this ground was removed by the argu- 
ments of the captain of Le Triomphe, who declared 
that. his ship was leaking very badly and was in no 
condition to put to sea again. The men and arma- 
ments of his ship could be easily utilised for garrison- 
ing the newly-won possession. The final decision 
was not, however, taken till the resumed meeting of 
the council on the 24th- 


a 
- 


6. Capture of St. Thomé 


Preparations were taken in hand at once for the 
attack. About three hundred well-armed troops were 
landed with three small field pieces, and de la Haye 
and Caron went themselves to lead the attack. 
Before leaving the squadron, they left instructions 
about what should be done following signals from land. 
At the sight of a red flag the ships were to open fire on 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 356.67. 
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the town which was not to cease till the signalling of 
a white tag. ‘he Uetending garrison, either because 
it thought itself sale within the, walls of the town or 
because it did not believe that the French would. go 
to the extreme, made no attempt to oppose the landing 
of their troops and munitions. A warning was, 
however, sent to the military Governor at Poonamalee, 
and preparations were hastily started for the defence 
of St. Lhomé. ‘There were some pieces of artillery, 
which were placed on the bastions on the eastern side 
and aimed at the French ships. All the men in the 
town were put under arms and posted on the bastions 
and the walls, from where to observe the disposition 
ind movements of the French. The latter, after 
having made a circuit round the town, discovered two 
spots suitable for attack. On the northern side there 
was a wall without a parapet, which it was quite easy 
to scale ; and on the opposite side, i.e., the south, there 
was a small door hidden in one corner of a high and fair- 
ly strong wall. An experienced General and a sound 
strategist as he was, de la Haye gave the impression 
that he wanted to deliver his main attack on this door. 
This was only a ruse, as will be seen later, to draw 
the defending garrison to the southern side, leaving 
the northern wall completely unprotected. The ruse 
succeeded, and the entire garrison, haying noticed the 
French setting their batteries against the small door, 
ran there to defend that position. Throughout the 
night of the 24th there was a constant exchange of 
firing between the troops on the southern wall and the 
French who had taken up their position among the 
trees at the foot of the wall.’ . 


è Abbé Garré—Le Courier de J'Oriana, pp- 300-301. ` 
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The assault was delivered on the 25th July. 
Francois Martin states that before taking the final step 
de la Haye wanted to make a last attempt with gae 
inhabitants of St. Thomé. He ordered somebody 
go and ask them whether they would have the — 
as friends by giving them the provisions they needed or 
as enemies by refusing. them, but before that the 
inhabitants had already taken the offensive.’ What 
authority Martin had for this statement we do not 
know, but it seems extremely improbable that at this 
stage de la Haye had any desire to avoid a conflict. As 
has been noticed already, he would no longer be 
satisfied with mere supplies of provisions for the 
squadron, but had definitely made up his mind to strike 
at once Tor the possession of the town. For the first 
hombardment of the town the conduct of the inhabitants 
was largely responsible, but for the second and the 
decisive conflict their conduct furnished only a sort of 
excuse. There were other important factors which had 
already determined de la Haye to attack. 

On the morning ofthe 25th. at the sight of the 
expected red signal from land, the French shipsepened 
a terrific fire on the town. Most of the defenders were 
on the sonthern side. exnecting the decisive attack in 
that quarter. where the French were shelling the small 
door with their artillerv. The bombardment from the 
shins drew a large number of them to the eastern wall. 
Thev had a few pieces: of artillery on their bastions 
which thev fired acainet the French shins: Rut thev 
were anite unskilled and inexnerienced in handlin:r 
cannons, and their firine produced but little effect. The 
concentration eof the defenders on two noints only 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, p: 957. 
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where the attack had been begun, namely the south 
and the east, left the northern side absolutely unpro- 
teded. This gave de la Haye the opportunity for 
effecting a brilliant ruse of war. He had already,’ on 
the previous night, sent two long ladders to the northern 
side to be kept hidden in the bushes at thé foot of the 
wall and now when the defenders were occupied with 
the attacks from the south and the east, he sent de 
Rebrey, Captain of the Infantry, with half the forces 
to the unprotected northern wall. Marching through 
the dense wood surrounding the town, the party arrived 
at the foot of the wall, and with the help of the ladders 
successfully scaled the wall without being noticed by any 
of the sentinels. De Rebrey himself led the way, with his 
sword in hand, and when once his men had got inside, 
he ranged them in battle formation and marched 
them to the centre of the town with the drums beating 
and the flag flying. The enemy was taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and yet a large force was sent 
immediately to oppose the French. Although vastly 
superior in number, the opposing army was completely 
routede by a furious charge of the French musketeers, 
and the Muslim Commandant was taken prisoner. The 
French then opened the small gate on the southern 
side and let de la Haye and his men enter. In the 
ensuing panic and confusion the defenders jumped 
down from the top of the walls, there being no other 
way of escape. The town was given over to pillage, 
but the booty was quite insignificant. After the 
victorious entry de la Haye hoisted the French flag - on 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 301-2.¢ In his Relation on 
Journal dun vonage fait aux Indes Orientales (1671-78) Francois de Batra 
fives a vivid account of the capture of St. Thomé, which agrees in all its 
details with that of Abbé Carré. 
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the highest bastion over-looking the sea, at the sight of 
Which the ships ceased fire. About hundred and ten 
prisoners were taken, with twenty-two pieces of artillery 
and quantities of powder and balls. On the next’ day, 
the 26th July, there appeared a strong cavalry force 
of 800 men for the defence of the town. But having 
approached the place, they realised that they had come 
too late, and they immediately turned back with a 
threat to return shortly with sufficient forces.' 


7. Effects of the French Capture of St. Thomé 


st. Thomé was captured with comparative ease, 
but the French had given little thought to the con- 


sequence of their action. Two things had determined 


them to the forcible seizure of the place; first, the desire 
to acquire glory and honour for their nation, and second, 
the persuasions of the Portuguese Paulist missionaries 
of St. Thomé and the French Capuchins of Madras. 
Being moved by impulses rdther than by serious reflec- 
tions, the French *thanght that a brilliant military 
stroke at St. Thomt would redound to the glory and 
credit of their nation. But they did not stop to think 
how much it would weaken their squadron and make 
it unfit for any other enterprise. Secondly, they failed. 
to realise that the solicitations of the Portuguese 


missionaries and.others were actuated only by their 


self-interest, as they hoped to gain back their houses 
and property after the French had captured the town. 

Even Caron forgot completely his projected plan 
about Banka and his promise to the king of Bantam 
to go and join him with a formidable force. From 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 304. 
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his long experience’ in the East, he should have 
realised that the possession of Banka was much more 
advantageous and profitable to the French than the 
possession of St. Thomé. Banka would have opened to the 
French the commerce in cloves, nutmegs and other 
spices which were much more lucrative thaw anvthing 
produced round St. Thomé. At Banka the French 
would have gained the alliance and protection of a 
powerful king and his people, and the ships of their 
squadron could have found a safe shelter till the arrival 
of re-inforcements from Europe. On the other hand 
the forcible seizure of St. Thomé completely ruined 
French trade at Masulipatam (situated as it was within 
the dominions of the king of Golconda), the 
centre of all the commerce of the Coromande?f coast. 
Bengal and the Far East. Moreover, it drew upon the 
French the enmity of one of the strongest powers in 
south India. 

The capture of St. Thomé alienated the English of 
Madras, who were alarmed at the prospect of rivalry 
from the French possession so clese-to their own town." 


è a 
! The alarm which the French capture of St. Thomé caused to the 
English at Madras is illustrated by the following extract from the “' Records 
gf Fort St. George—Diary and Consultation Book (1672-78), pp. 9-10 :— 
“[At a Consultation in Fort St. -George, the 17th (27th—N-.S.) 
July, 1672). 


It being consulted about the following queries :— 


1. Whether the French taking St. Thomé and rumours of wars in 
Europe will oblige us to any provision for the safety of the 
town, fort, treasure, ete., interest of The Honourable Comprny, 
the danger of the French being now much greater than even of 
the Hollanders. 

* . — 


To which it is thus answered :— 


1. To the first it is unanimously answered that * is necessary to 
make speedy provisions, considering the taking of St. Thome 
before our eyes.” | 
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From this time onwards, it became their constant 

endeavour to ruin the French at St. ‘Vhomeé, although 

their hostility was not openly expressed. ‘he Duten 

Were also Lurious, as they had begged tor the cession 

Ol Ot. Lhome at the Court of Golconda and had been 
> rēlused. ¢t was only natural for them now to make 
an attempt, ın alliance with Golconda, to oust the 
french trom a place on which they themselves had an 
eye. But the people who lelt most aggrieved at the 
French capture ol St. Thomé were the Portuguese, who 
still regarded the town as lawfully belonging to them, 
Abbé Carre relates an interesting story about an inter- 
view he had with some ol the important members ol 
the Portuguese Viceroy’s Council at Goa, wlien the 
latter “complained violently against the French fof 
having captured a town which belonged to them. Abbé 
Carré pointed out that the French had taken the place 
irom the hands of Muhammedans who had been 11 
possession of it for many years, and that after the 
capture they had re-establfshed Christianity there. 
But no argument coujd prevail with the Portuguese, 
who insolently “declared that de la Haye shold have 
sought the permission of the Portuguese Viceroy to 
capture the town, which would have been granted ons 
condition of his handing back the place to him after 
driving out the Mubammedans.* There could be no 
reply to such a ridiculous demand. 

The French had,made themselves masters of St. 
Thomé by an easy ‘victory, but they were to find out 
later that to retain it was much more difficult. Their 
position at St. Thomé was precarious from the very 
‘beginning. Without any allies and still in need of 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de Orient, p- 305. 
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necessary provisions, they were threatened on all sides 
by the forces of the powerful king of Golconda. | The 
active enmity of the Dutch was certain and equally so 
was the hostility of the English, though not openly 
expressed. The French had most unwisely got into a 
tight corner from which there was no meanseof escape. 


k 








. CHAPTER VII 


WAR Weru GOLCONDA AND THE FIRST SIEGE OF 
St: ‘THOME 
lL. Establishment of civil authority, 2. Defensive measures. J. The 
Golconda army sent against St. Thomé. 4. The military Situation. 5. Curonu’s 
return to Europe. 6. Problem of food provisions aud munitions, 7. Relations 


with the English of Madras. 8. Ag envoy from the king of Kandy and u 
French mission to Pulicat. 9. Military operations. à 


1. Establishment of Ciwil Authority 


After the capture of St. Thomé the first task of de 
la Haye was to maintain peace and order in the town. 
On the 26th, the day alter the capture, a proclamation 
was made forbidding anybody to create disturbances 
under pain of death. The French soldiers were ordered 
not to do any harm or injustice to the inhabitants, nor 
to take anything from hem except on cash payment. 
So strict was the order of de la Haye that two soldiers, 
who had forcibly taken the goods of a woman coming 
to the market at St. Thomé, were arrested immediately 
and condemned to deathe For the convenience ol 
buyers and sellers, a particular place was marked as 
public market, where all things must be brought and 
sold according to the official price-list, copies of which 
were hung up at seVeral important places. This was 
undoubtedly a good measure, but two other things done 
by de la Haye were not so wise and were hardly cal- 
culated to win the hearts of the local population. The 
first was the imposition of a rather high tax on the 
articles brought for sale from outside. The small 

9215748. > 
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amount collected showed clearly how it was taken by 
the people. The second was the striking of ‘fanams’ (a 
kind of money current in the country) at St. Thomé, 
which were not accepted outside.’ It caused a good deal 
of inconvenience to the people who came to sell their 
goods at St. Thomé. No doubt the English also used 
to strike coins at Madras, but their position was different 
and their coins were accepted even outside the town. 
They were already well-established on the Coromandel 
coast and were widely known to the people of the 
country, whereas the Freneh were just new-comers. 
De la Haye next turned to the task of compiling 
a detailed account of the condition of the town and of 
the territories and dependencies belonging to it, for 
which purpose a special Commissar was appointed. 
The place still bore marks of its old splendour and 
beauty, with its wide streets and grand mansions; but 
most of these were in ruins due to the negligent policy 
of the Muhammedans. The Portuguese and Indian 
Christians, who had been living in the outskirts of St. 
Thomé since its capture by the Muhammedans, now 
‘came kack and occupied some of the best houses in the 
town on the pretext that they had formerly belonged tc 
them. In order to avoid any future diffictilty arising 
from these hasty and unauthorised occupations, de la 
Haye made a proclamation calling upon the inhabitants 
to give their names, occupations and claims to the 
French Commissar. The Portuguese Paulist mis- 
sionaries were allowed to take possession of their house 
and Church which were still in a fairly good condition, 
as was also the magnificent monastery of St. Dominique 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 386. 
2 Ibid., pp- 386-87. . | 
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which had been preserved almost in its entirety. The 
* > z ` . E] : i i S 

Cathedral Church, dedicated to the Apostle St. Thomas, 
was completely untouched, and the Muhammedans, who 
had been in possession of the town for more than “ten 
years, had never pillaged it, nor even opened its doors, 
probably fer the veneration in which the memory of 
the Apostle was held in these parts. All its ornaments 
libraries of Latin and Portuguese books, altars and other 
sacred places full of beautiful and holy relics were still 
found just in the same condition in which they had 
been left by the Portuguese.’ 


. 2, Defensive Measures 


De la Haye realised from the very beginning that 
although the capture ef St. Thomé was an easy task, 
to retain it was a much more difficult one and would 
require all the best efforts of the French. Immediately 
after capturing the town, therefore, he took all possible 
care to put it in a propgy state of defence. The walls on 
the western side, which were in a dilapidated cendition 
at places, were quickly repaired and strengthened. 
The old tions, which were in a perfectly good con- 
dition, were re-named byw the French, who constructed 
a few more and also some advanced redoubts outside the 
walls. Neither Martin nor Abbé Carré gives details 
about the fortifications. But there is a fairly accurate 
plan of St. Thomé about the year 1674, made by 
Francois Valentyn and reproduced in the ** Vestiges of 
Old Madras.’ The details of this plan fully agree witb 
the description given by de l’Estra, who was at St. 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de V'Orient, p. 303. 
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Thomé during the siege, in his * Relation ou Journal 
d'un Voyage fait aux Indes Orientales (1671-78). ' 

„ In order to provide the bastions with sufficient 
artillery all the guns were removed from the condemred 
vessel, Le Triomphe, and large quantities of munitions 
and provisions were also brought down+ from the 
ships in anticipation of a., prolonged siege. The 
French forces, considerably reduced by past losses, were 
re-inforced by the addition of some Portuguese gunners, 
but still the problem of finding sufficient number of 
troops was very acute. Nothing much could be hoped 
from the Portuguese inhabitants of the town, who 
were much too fond of pleasure and voluptuousness to 
have any taste for war. Before the capture of St. 
Thomé they had offered their services to the French 
only for the purpose of regaining their houses and pro- 
perty. But as soon as they heard about the coming of 
a strong Golconda army, most of them retired to Madras 


t H. D. Lowe —Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. 1, pp- 312-13. (Valeetvn’s 
Plan of St. Thomé faces, p. 309.) We can firm a good idea of the strength 


_of the fortifications of St. Thomé. The southern gateway was flanked by 


two Bastions, “De In Haye and “Caron,” the first being to the east of the 
second. The Bastion at the south-west angle of the town was named 
“Colbert,” and beyond it were two oukworks, Marin and “Portugais.” 
The massive western gateway was defended by the Bastion “Porte Royale.” 
At the north-western angle of the newer (extended) fortifications was the 
Bastion “Si, Louis,” and beyond it was a redoubt, The Bastion ‘Soleil’ 
was at the north-western angle of the older fortifications. The north face 
was defended by the Bastion named “De Rebry. At the north-east and 
south-east angles of the town were the Bastions "Dauphin and ‘L'Admiral,"’ 
respectively. The sea-gate at the middle of the east face was defended by a 
Bastion named “Bourbon. * It was flanked by the Bastions “François on 
the north and ‘Major’ on the south. Beyond the south-eastern angle was 
the advanced redoubt “Fort Sans Peur’ on the bank of the river. St, Thomi 
was, in fact, much better fortified than any other place on the Coromandel 
const, specially Madras;—ece "Records of Fort St. George—Diary and Con- 
sultation Book (1672-78),"" p. 19, (Consultation, 2nd February, 1674). 


. 
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to save themselves, and some even took the road to Goa.’ 
In his great difficulty de la Haye turned to two persons 
who had shown themselves friends of the French, 
namely, the local ruler who had granted ‘Tranquemennar 
and the Governor of Porto Novo. The former sent 
more than*five hundred Hindu soldiers, very hardy and 
skilful in warfare. On their arrival at St. Thome, they 
were organised and trained in the French fashion. 
The Governor of Porto Novo also sent some soldiers and 
large quantities of munitions and foodstuffs.© But in 
spite of the substantial help from these two sources, the 
French were still in need of more troops, munitions 
and provisions, 


. 
3. The Golconda Army sent against St. Thomé 


. 

Immediately upon the news of the capture of St. 
Thomé, preparations were set on foot in Golconda for 
the despatch of a formidable force to recover the place. 
The king of Golconda, Abul-l-Hasan Qutb Shah, who 
had succeeded Abdullah Qutb Shah in 1672, sent orders 
to all his provinces for levying troops, and ** the whole 
kingdom resounded with the trumpets of cavalry and, 
the clang of arms.” > Deadly pieces of artillery, 120, 
60, 48, 36 and 18-pounders were put on carriages 
dragged by elephants, to be used in effecting breaches 
in the walls of St. Thomé. At the head of the forces 
were put three of fhe best Generals in the kingdom, 
Baba Sahib, Mondal Nayak and Trimbak  Bussora 


- 

1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, p. 307. 
2 Ibid., p- 304. 
3 Ibid., p. 306. 
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Raju.! The first one was Muhammedan and the other 
two were Hindus. Baba Sahib was placed above the 
other two generals, but each of them had a separate 
army and a separate plan of operations, which wase a 
common feature in Indian warfares in those days. It 
is not possible to ascertain definitely the numerical 
strength of the Golconda forces. Abbé Carré states in 
one place that there were 50,000 men in all, but in 
another place he puts the figure at 60,000.° Martin 
gives a much lower figure, 6,000 infantry and 2,000 
cavalry. Probably Martin gives the correct number of 
the regular combatant forces, and Abbé Carré’s figure 
includes all the camp-followers, servants, musicians, 
dancers and such other non-combatant and mostly use- 
less persons. It was a regular feature in a ‘Muslim 
army, while on campaign, to have four or five non- 
combatants to every combatant, which was one of the 
principal sources of its weakness. These useless 
persons catered to the luxury and voluptuous passions 
of the soldiers, and in the event of the slightest military 
setback they were the first pegple to spread panic and 
confusipn in the camp. The existence of a very large 
number of useless persons in the Golconda army on the 
present occasion is confirmed by the fact that when de 
la Haye sent an envoy to theecamp of Baba Sahib he 


1 The name of the second General is given by Abbé Carré as Montel- 
naik, and by Martin as Moudelnaiyue. The third General is called Bouzoura 
by Abbé Carré, and Trirmourcoursouraja by Martin, He was certainly Trimbak 
Bussora Raju;— see "Vestiges of Old Madras,’" Vol. 1, p. 322 (foot-note 4). 
In the “Records of Fort St. George—Diary and Consultation Book, 1672-78," 
p. 16 (Consultation, Ist August, 1673), there is a mention of Triambaek 
Bussora, the Moorish General, who was paid 150 pagodas by the English to 
prevent any disturbance to their trade and commerce by the Golconda army, 
besieging St. Thomé. 

2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de V'Orient, pp. 306 and 308, 

3 Mémoires de François Martin, I, p. 393. 
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was received and “* entertained with the music of a 
thousand instruments, and with a large number of 
courtesans and buffoons, who were more suitable to be 
kept in luxurious towns and peaceful places than in a 
camp full of blood, terror and frightful machines of 
war. * The real meaning of the enormous number ol 
fifty to sixty thousand men given by Abbé Carré may 
then be easily understood. 


4. The Military Situation 


Still the army sent by the king of Golconda was a 
formidable one, considering the handful of French and 
other soldiers defending St. Thomé. Early in August 
(1672) ethe Golconda army appeared on the plains 
between St. Thomé adn Madras, and pitched its tent 
along the river flowing down Madras.* For the French 
the military situation*was really grave. It was not 
possible for them to ‘go out for an open battle on the 
plains against such numerically superior forces. On the 
other hand it was very dangerous to remain on the 
defensive, relying only «fm the strength of the walls and 
the fire from the bastions. It would only allow the 
enemy to draw the coils closer round the town. The 
Golconda army could easily stop supplies from the south, 
west and north, and could thus simply starve the town 
into submission. Strong corps of guards were posted on 
the route between Madras and St. Thomé along the 
sea beach, cutting eff all communications between the 
two towns. A vigilant watch was kept at all river 
crossings, and bodies of horsemen were sent to explore 
the countryside round St. Thomé to see the disposition 

= 


1 Abbé Carré— Le Courier de UOrient, p. 326, 
2 Possibly it was the river now called Cuum, almost a backwater. 





of the French and the fortifications and other defence 
works they had built outside the town. The Golconda 
army had a two-fold plan, first, to cut off all supplies 
from the besieged town, and second, to advance as far 
as possible under cover of the entrenchments which it 
constructed, and to bring its deadly artillery anto action 
to effect breaches in the walls. The defenders could 
reply to the first by making as much use as possible 
of the sea-route which was still open; and to the second 
by making constant sorties to hamper and when possible 
to destroy the entrenchments and mines which the 
besieging army was pushing forward every day, In order 
to understand the military operations, which will be 
described later, it is necessary to remember these four 


factors. zi 


5. Caron’s return tù Europe 


De la Haye and Caron had most thoughilessly 
risked everything on the capture of St. Thomé, but they 
soon had to give serious reflegtions to their position. 
They were surrounded by powerful forces on all sides, 
and only the sea-route was open for sending men to seek 
help from outside. They had only a small number of 
men, and their money, muritions and food stocks 
were wholly insufficient to stand any prolonged siege. 
Nothing could be hoped from the English at Madras, 
because although they were allies in Europe, in India 
they had good reason to refuse any help to the French. 
Nor any better result could be expected from an appeal 
to the Directors of the Company at Surat, who were 
against the naval expedition from the very beginning’ 
and had resolved not to supply anything to the squadron. 
Towards the end of September (1672), .therefore, when 
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it became apparent that if any help was to be expected 
it must come from Europe, Caron persuaded de la Haye 
to send him back to France to present before the king 
ang the Chambre-Générale the state of things in Ifidia 
and the urgent need of sending help and re-inforcements 
to the squadron. He had another important motive 
for wishing to go back to France, to complain to the 
Chambre-Générale against the insults and injustices 
which he claimed to have received from the other Direc- 
tors at Surat. Caron was given the ship Le Julles for 
the voyage. 

But it was realised that the voyage would be of a 
long duration and that the help to be expected from 
France could arrive only much later. De la Haye, 
therefore, decided to try the Directors of the Company 
at Surat, urging them in the name of the king and the 
interests of the Company to send promptly all the help 
they could. The hooker Le St. Louis commanded by 
Chanlatte, was selected for the voyage to Surat. 
Herpin, formerly captain of the ship Le St. Jean de 
Baptiste, who was entrusted with carrying some 
letters to the French (Surt, was sent to Surat frora 
where he was to take the overland route to France. 
Caron, who for reasons best known to him did not wish. 
to take his gold plates and other precious moveables 
with him, sent them by the hooker to Surat to his 
eldest son whom he had left there. He did not know 
that soon after his departure from Surat, his son had 
also left the place to return to France by the overland 
route. | 

Both the ships sailed from St. Thomé on the 2nd 
October together with some others sent to Porto Novo 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de Orient, p- 312. 
28—1574.B. 
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to procure provisions. Le Julles and Le St. Louis met 
with almost the same fate and did not reach their 
destinations. Le Julles, which was carrying a very 
rich cargo of Eastern merchandise, after having mgde 
a successful voyage to Europe, was wrecked on some 
rocky islands almost within sight of the port of Lisbon. 
The other ship was compelled by the stress of weather 
to put into port at Colombo, where she was seized by 
the Dutch and all the men on board were made priso- 
ners. The plates of gold and silver and other precious 
moveables belonging to Caron were taken by the Dutch 
Admiral, Rijcklof van Goens, who humourously observ- 
ed that they were presents to him from one who had 
been an old servant of the Dutch Company." Martin, 
however, gives a different story. He says that*the off- 
cers of Le St. Louis were really in league with the 
Dutch. They were treated very well and were allowed 
to share among themselves the rich moveables of Caron. 
Afterwards they were sent to Surat on board a Dutch 
vessel. The harm done, by the disaster which befell 
these two ships could not be measured merely by the loss 
of men and valuable cargo, buf y the fact that neither 
the Directors of the Company at Surat nor the higher 
authorities in Paris could get timely information about 
f the state of affairs at St. Thomé and could not therefore 
send any help so urgently needed there. 

The end of Caron is shrouded in mystery. His 
strange policy down to the departure of the squadron 
from Trinkomali roused suspicion about his honesty, 
and the intimate relations between him and de la Haye 
cooled down to such a point that the latter opehly ac- 


: a 0 
I Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 313. 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 413. 
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cused him of being in league with the Dutch. More- 
over, Caron had too many enemies jin India, and 
persistent complaints against him had reached ethe 
Claumbre-Générale in Paris. The authorities of the 
Company came to believe in the accusations of fraud 
and treachery brought against him, and they wanted to 
recall him to France for an examination of his accounts. 
Even Colbert, who had been formerly a great patron of 
Caron, now sided with his enemies, and fearing that 
he would not come if peremptorily recalled he invited 
him to France for consultation about some new enter- 
prise, On his side, Caron, who had no inkling yet of 
what was passing in Paris, had no more interest to re- 
main in India in the service of the Company after his 
supremacy at Surat was gone, and was eager to return 
to France. It was only after passing Gibraltar that 
Caron came to know all about the conspiracy against 
him. He then proceeded towards Lisbon, but his career 
was cut short by a ship-wreck within sight of the port.’ 

Kaeppelin is inclined to think that Caron became 
more definitely pro-Duteh in symipathies after receiving 
news of the declaration of war in Europe, althoegh he 
does not believe in the accusation of de la Haye that 
Caron had accepted Dutch gold. He even suggests in a 
veiled manner that the attack on St. Thomé was a piece 
of deliberate mischief, committed with the object of 
ruining French interests in India. When the Golconda 
army laid siege to St. Thomé, Caron realised that the 
French had been pliced in a sufficiently compromising 
position, and he therefore decided to return to France as 
early as possible, so as not to be present at the time of 
the final disaster and to be able to free himself from all 


I Castonnet des Fosses—L'Inde Francaise acant Dupleix, p. 101. 
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responsibility. De la Haye also readily agreed to 


Caron’s departure for Europe, as he was eager to get 
rid of a counsellor whose advice had been so fatal to 
French interests, and against whom he now entertaired 
a strong suspicion of being bribed by the Dutch. 

It is not possible yet to pass any definife judgment 
on Caron, as so many things about him are still open to 
controversy. It is true that during his stay in India, 
Caron worked not merely for the good of the Company 
he served, but had a very keen eye to his own interests 
and had amassed great wealth by means which cannot 
be called fair. It is true that he was of an autocratic, 
proud and vindictive nature. But this much also must 
be admitted that if there was any single person who 
built up French trade and commerce in the fast, it 
was Caron. It is true that his strange advice on every 
occasion paralysed the action of gde la Haye and proved 
fatal to the French naval expedition. He has therefore 
been freely accused of treachery. But was he a traitor? 
Probably not. He was ‘guided only by his personal 
interests and his strong love of power. He wanted to 
be thee supreme authority in tris sphere, and could 
brook no opposition or rivalry. He gave up the inter- 
ests of the French Company just for the same reason for 
which he had previously abandoned the Dutch service. 


6. Problem of Food Provisions and Munitions 


As has been described already, the Golconda forces 
had surrounded St. Thomé on the south, west and north, 
leaving only the sea-route on the east open. Supplies 
of provisions and munitions could be brought inte 


1 Kaeppelin—La Compagnie des Indes Orientales, pp. 95-98. 
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the town only by this route. Within the first few days 
of the siege the English at Madras had begun to show 
great unwillingness to help the French in any way, 
and later on their superficial neutrality deepened “into 
subtle hostility. There remained on the Coromandel 
coast onlye three places from where supplies could be 
obtained, the Danish settlement at Tranquebar, and 
Porto Novo and Pondicherry, both belonging to the 
king of Bijapur. The Danes and the Governor of Porto 
Novo had already shown their friendliness for the 
French. Sher Khan Lody, in whose territory Pondicherry 
Was situated, was quite willing to help the French, with 
whom he had been in correspondence since 1670 about 
his offer of a suitable place in his dominions for estab- 
lishing*a settlement. De la Haye decided to appeal to 
these three friendly neighbours, and on the 2nd October 
three ships, Le Breton, La Diligente, and the Ruby, 
the last being a small English merchant-vessel cap- 
tured sometime before, were sent to Tranquebar, with 
orders to stop at orto ‘Novo. and Pondicherry on the 
return voyage, to procure provisions and munitions 
for*the relief of the bes&ged town.* The other two ships 
which remained in the roadstead of St. Thomé, Le 
Flamand and La Sultanne, were also subsequently sent 
for the same purpose. Several times were these ships 
employed for carrying supplies to St. Thomé. From 
Tranquebar and Pondicherry the French obtained most- 
ly provisions, but from Porto Novo they got muni- 
tions and troops asewell. These troops were quite consi- 
derable in number to form several companies. They 
were given red head wears for distinction, and being 
-organised and trained on the French model, this army 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. IH. 
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of Indian (mostly Hindu) troops soon became a formid- 
able fighting force.’ 
it is interesting to note that it was through these 
efforts to procure provisions and munitions for the læ- 
sieved garrison at St. Thomé that the foundation of the 
French settlement at Pondicherry was first wid.” Sher 
Khan Lody, the Governor of the province of Cuddalore 
belonging to the kingdom of Bijapur, had offered Pondi- 
cherry to the French for the establishment of a settlement 
as early as 1670. Soon after the capture of St. Thomé 
by the French Sher Khan Lody wrote friendly letters to 
de la Haye and renewed his invitation to the French to 
establish a settlement at Pondicherry. De la Haye, on 
his side, was anxious to maintain friendly relations with 
Sher Khan Lody and readily accepted the offer? not so 
much for establishing a settlement as for procuring pro- 
Visions and munitions for the relief of St. Thomé. 
Marly in August, 1672 he sent one of his guards to Pon- 
dicherry for the purpose, who remained there for two 
months. Then in November, “he sent Bellanger de 
| Espinay to Sher Khan Lody for establishing closer re- 
lations and getting more help Tfem him. Bellanger” de 
|’ Espinay was received with great honour by Sher Khan 
Lody at his capital, Valikandapuram, and.it was at this 
finterview (December, 1672) that the latter made a for- 
mal declaration of granting Pondicherry to the French, 
to the great surprise of de |’Espinay and a Dutch mer- 
chant who was also present on the occasion. Bellanger 
de l’Espinay arrived at Pondicherry on the 4th February, 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 400. See also Abbé Carré, p. 312. 

2 Labernadie—Le Vieux Pondichéry (1678-1815), pp. 9-10. For an 
account of the foundation of Pondicherry see Mémoires de Bel-’ 
langer de V'Espinay Vendomois sur son voyage aux Indes Ori- 
entales (1670-75) and Froidevanx—Les débuts de l'occupation 
francaise à Pondichery (1072-74). 
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1673, and from that time dates the connection of the 
French with the place which was destined to become 
the capital of French India. Bellanger de l Espinay, 
however, was concerned only with procuring provisions 
and munitions for the relief of St. Thomé. The real 
founder ofethe French settlement at Pondicherry was 
Francois Martin. 

Besides the ordinary method of purchasing provi- 
sions from friendly ports, the French took resort to 
another method also, not so honest though, to solve their 
acute food problem. Whenever they had an opportuni- 
ty, they captured ships laden with food grains 
irrespective of their nationality. At the beginning of 
November, (1672) a small English boat, laden with 
grains and other provisions and proceeding from Madras 
to Ceylon, was stopped by the French ship Le Flamand 
and relieved of half the cargo. It did not do much 
harm to the English, nor did the French profit much 
by this little act of piracy, but it needlessly embittered 
the relations between them more than ever. Then in 
January, 1673, a small Danish ship, coming from 
Bengal, was stopped hy ‘the French while she was pass- 
ing off St. Thomé and taken into port. The ship was 
fully laden with provisions which were forcibly 
removed by the French, and although they paid good 
price for the things taken, the Danes of Tranquebar, 
who had given so much friendly help, were naturally 
shocked at this high-handed and almost treacherous act 
of the French. In.the same month a Portuguese boat, 
coming from Madras, was seized and relieved of her 
cargo.” On the 21st February another small ship, be- 
longing to some Muhammedan merchants and coming 

- 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 308. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 330. 
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from Bengal with a very rich merchandise, was 
sequestrated at St. Thomé and her aptain put 
into. prison. On the 6th March de la Have re- 
ceived a letter from Sher Khan Lody that the captured 
ship belonged to him, upon which the Captain was 
immediately released and the ship allowed to «proceed on 
her voyage.’ It is true that the French, surrounded 
by enemies on all sides, were faced with an acute short- 
age of provisions and munitions. But these little 
acts of piracy did them more harm than good, as they 
needlessly alienated their erstwhile friends. 

The scarcity of provisions at St. Thomé was 
relieved to a little extent by the surreptitious supplies 
sent by some Christian women of Madras, evading the 
general restrictions of the English and the strict watch 
kept by the Golconda forces. Abbé Carré pays a glow- 
ing tribute to these women, who in their passionate 
love for the gallant French soldiers took all possible 
risks to send supplies to their sweethearts in the be- 
sieged town.* But here,-as in so many other places, 
Abbé Carré’s statement is a pure exaggeration, the re- 
sult of his blind admiration for°men of his own rfce, 
which made him think that the whole world must love 
and fear the French. As a matter of fact, the help 
‘sent by the lovelorn women of Madras could not cer- 
tainly have been so considerable as Abbé Carré would 


have us believe. 


7. Relations with the English of Madras 


The attitude of the English of Madras towards the 
French had been at the beginning not unfriendly, Even 


. 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, pp. 419-20 and 425. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 319-20, 
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after the capture of St. Thomé, the Governor of Madras 
had sent two senior members of his Council to congra- 
tulate de la Haye on his brilliant victory and offering 
him full co-operation. But when the Golconda forces 
Inid siege to St. Thomé, the attitude of the English 
changed and became definitely unfriendly. There were 
three princepal reasons for this change: first, the need- 
less irritation of English susceptibilities by the capture 
of two of their ships; second, the fear of an attack by 
the Golconda army; and third, commercial jealousy 
against the French. ‘The third one was probably the 
most important. Even Martin, who is not so bitter 
against the English for their unfriendly attitude as Abbé 
Carré, is constrained to remark that the real reason for 
the conduct of the English was that ‘‘our neighbourhood 
so close*to their settlement did not please them.”’ * 
The English were fully roused to the danger of commer- 
cial rivalry from the French settlement at St. Thomé, 
and were determined to ruin them by every possible 
means short of declaring open hostility, which they 
could not, because of the Anglo-French alliance in 
Europe against the Dutch. 

“The pillage of a small English ship progeeding 
from Madras to Ceylon has already been noticed. But 
even before that, in August, 1672, the English of 
Madras were shocked at the capture of another ship, the 
Ruby, belonging to a wealthy, private merchant named 
Jearsey. The latter, who had been formerly in the 
service of the English Company and had been the Chief 
of the English settlement at Masulipatam, but had 
later resigned his post, had given great offence to the 
Governor of Madras by his arrogant behaviour and re- ' 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 386. 
2 Thid., p. 412. A 
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fusal fo recognise his authority. The ship, which was 
richly laden and bound for Achin, lay anchored in the 
roadstead of St. Thomé, when the French squadron 
arrived there. The English Governor of Madras wrote 
to de la Haye that since Jearsey was in league with fhe 
Dutch and since his ship had neither any commission 
nor passport, the French were at liberty to°seize her. 
He had his motive for this, as he expected Jearsey to 
come to him for help in recovering his ship and then be 
compelled to submit to his authority. De la Haye had the 
ship seized, and the merchandise worth twelve to fifteen 
hundred livres was sequestrated. Sometime later, the 
English Governor, at the solicitations of Jearsey, wrote 
to de la Haye to release the ship, which the latter re- 
fused to do. De la Haye had no intention of being 
made a mere instrument for the satisfaction of the per- 
sonal feelings of the English Governor, and he declared 
that the ship was a good and legitimate prize.’ The 
English of Madras, who did not know anything about 
the secret correspondence of their Governor, were natu- 
rally furious at this lawless action of the French. Even 
Abbé Carré who gives the story of the capture of the 
English ship does not know anything about the secret 
correspondence of the English Governor,? which is given 
only by Francois Martin. But assuming that Martin's 
statement is quite true, de la Haye should have realised 
the folly of giving needless irritation to the English. 
Good relations with them were worth much more than a 
ship or two. 

These needless irritations combined with commer- 
cial jealousy decided the English not to help the French 
in any way; and what gave them a better excuse to 
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adopt a definitely unfriendly attitude was the fear of the 
Golconda army. Any break with the king of Golconda 
was detrimental to the interests of their Company, and 
moreover, Madras had then but poor defences to resist 
the attack of a formidable army like the one which had 
laid siege to St. Thomé. The English therefore natu- 
rally hesitated to help their French neighbours for fear 
of drawing upon themselves the fury of the army sent 
against the French. In August there arrived an envoy 
from the king of Golconda to the Governor of Madras, 
with a present of dress, customary in Muslim Courts, 
and a letter from the king appealing to the traditional 
friendship between him and the English and forbidding 
them to supply anything to the French. There was an 
open threat also in the letter that if the English gave 
harbour’ to any Frenchman in Madras or if they sold 
anything to the French, they would draw upon them- 
selves the same forces that were being engaged against 
St. Thomé. After such a clear threat it is not surpris- 
ing that on the very next day the English Governor 
made a proclamation throughout the town forbidding 
the inhabitants to sell anything to the French and pro- 
hibrting the entrance of any Frenchman into Madras 
Thus a great source of supply of provisions for the be- 
sieged town was closed, and what loopholes were there 
left were completely stopped by the rigid watch of the 
Golconda guards posted on the road from Madras to St. 
Thomé. It may appear from the account of the em- 
bassy that the English were really not unwilling to send 
supplies to the French and that they were prevented 
from doing so only by the threat of the king of Gol- 
conda. But in fact the English were deeply alarmed at 
the prospect ol commercial rivalry from St. Thomé and 
had already shown their unwillingness to help the be- 
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sieged town in any way. Even the embassy from the 


Court of Golconda was probably sent at the instance of 
the English to serve as an eye-wash. Abbé Carré gives 
out a story that there had already been a sort of under- 
standing between the English and the generals of the 
Golconda army besieging St. Thomé, and that it was at 
the request of the English themselves and*in order to 
give them a better excuse for refusing help to the 
French, that the Golconda generals had written to the 
Court to send an official embassy to Madras in the way 
in which it had been done.* The story may be true for 
two reasons. First, the English who were allies of the 
French in Europe really wanted a good excuse for their, 
unfriendly attitude. Second, if the English had beer 
cowed down merely by a threat of the king of Gol- 
conda, they could have remained content with only 
stopping all supplies to St. Thomé. But they went 
even further and secretly helped the Golconda forces with 
munitions and valuable military advice. 

News had already reached both the English and the 
French in India about the outbreak of war in Earope 
in which they were fighting as, allies against the dutch. 
In ordtr to draw the English cfoser and get their full 
co-operation de la Haye wrote to the Governor of Mad- 
ras on the 20th January, 1673, suggesting the holding 
of a joint conference to make concerted plans against 
the common enemy, the Duich. De la Haye offered to 
meet the English Governor at any place he liked. But 
on the 21st, the Governor of Madras replied to de la 
Haye's letter, politely excusing himself from the pro- 
posed conference on the ground that it would give 
offence to the king of Golconda.” Tt is true that any co- 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient; pp. 906-7. - 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 409. 
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— 
operation with the French would have cost the English 
the loss of good relations with the king of Golconda, 
but that was not the whole reason for their refusal. The 
English were following a very diabolical policy at, this 
tfme. They noticed that the prolongation of the siege 
and the tremendous daily losses suffered by the Golconda 
forces had made them tired of the war against the 
French and inclined to negotiate. Negotiations at that 
stage, which would surely have led to the cession of St. 
Thomé to the French, would have been detrimental to 
English interests. So on the 19th January, the Gover- 
nor of Madras wrote to de la Haye that he had received 
information about the departure of twenty English and 
an equal number of French ships from Europe and that 
they would shortly arrive in Indian waters. But de 
la Haye understood the game, that it was only intended 
to make the French disinclined to negotiate with the 
Court of Golconda.’ , 
in spite of the definitely cold attitude of the Eng- 
lish, de la Haye did not cease trying to draw them 
closer. On the 27th January,* he sent Francois Martin * 
to Madras with a letter of civility to the English Gover- 
nor. Martin was charged with two tasks, to persuade 
the Governor to hold a joint conference and to procure 
munitions from the English. The Governor of Madras 
received him very reluctantly and told him that in 
spite of all his best intentions for the French, he could 
under no circumstances break with the king of Gol- 
conda, which would be the inevitable result of a joint 
conference. He added that as regards sale of munitions, 


` 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 408. 

2 Formerly, Chief of the French settlement at Masulipatam. Wo shall 
seo later the abandonment of that settlement and the arrival of Martin at 
St. Thomé. | 
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it was a question which concerned only the officers of 
the ships. Martin asked the —— and they wanted 
time to think over the matter." He returned to St. 
Thomé on the 29th and came back to Madras on the Ist 
February to know the decision of the ships’ officers. The 
latter at first excused themselves on the plea that since 
they had a war with the Dutch they could"not spare 
any munitions at all, but later they added that they 
could not help the French in any way because of their 
unfriendly attitude, particularly in the matter of the 
capture of the English ship, the Ruby.” 

With all the help in money, munitions and mili- 
tary advice which the English rendered to the Golconda 
army, the latter was compelled to raise the siege of St. 
Thomé in March (1673), as will be described later. This 
naturally displeased the English very much, but the 
Governor of Madras, wishing to maintain the appear- 
ance of friendly relations with the French, wrote to de 
la Haye congratulating him on his brilliant success. De 
la Haye replied by sending two of his officers to Madras 
to thank the Governor for his courtesy.* Moreover, 
since the Goleonda army had withdraw n, the English 
had no more excuse to prevent th-inhabitants of Madras 
from going to St. Thomé to sell food-stuffs and other 
things. They therefore adopted a new method to 


— weaken the French, namely, by causing desertions in 


their ranks. french officers and soldiers often went to 
Madras for diversion, smartly dressed and armed. The 
English Governor gave orders to all keepers of cabarets 
to induce these Frenchmen to spend their all, even to 
the extent of selling their coats and arms. Reduced to 


1 Mémoires de Francois Markee, I, pp. 410132. 
2 Ibid., p. 414, = 
3 Ibid., p. 483. 
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. 
such extremities, these reckless fellows fell easy victims 
to the wily persuasions and illusory promises of the 
English, Dutch and Muhammedan agents of whom the 
town was full. The danger became so great for „the 
Ffench that de la Haye was compelled to make a pro- 
clamation prohibiting anybody to go out of St. Thomé 
e without a “written permission, but still the list of deser- 
ters went on increasing. 

Immediately after the raising of the siege, de la 
Have sent some troops to occupy a big temple at Trip- 
licane, about half-way between Madras and St. Thomé,’ 
in order to keep the communications between the two 
towns safe and free. De la Haye was in the habit of 
exploring the neighbouring countryside which gave great 
alarm to the English. The Governor of Madras wrote 
to him on the 15th March (1673) not to extend French 
authority over the villages neighbouring to Triplicane, 
which he claimed as belonging to the English Company, 
in spite of the fact that in a letter written much ear- 
lier he had expressly stated that the English possession 
did not extend beyond the town of Madras. De la Haye 
replied that he would undertake nothing against the 
English possessions and would preserve only thoge terri- 
tories which had been acquired by French arms. This 
was an indirect refusal to the claim of the English 
Governor, and on the 17h a number of French troops 
were sent to Triplicane to protect it against the English, 
who were suspected of planning to seize the place.° 


1 Abbé Carre—Le Courier de UOrient, pp. 345-46. 
2 it was the Parthasarathi Temple of Triplicane;—see "Vestiges ol 
Old Madras”, Vol. I, p 322 (foot-note 2). 
- 3 Mémoires de Francois Martin, L, pp. 434-35. The following cxtraci 
i, from the Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol, I, p. 325 (loot-note 2) is interest 
$ a ing as ahowing the validity of English claims. ‘Martin's observation illus: 
| trates the prevailing belief that Triplicane was at this period vot only outside 
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8. An Envoy from the King of Kandy and a 
French Mission to Pulicat 


Before we go into the details of the military ope- 
rations of the siege, we may pause to notice here two 
events, first, the arrival of an envoy from the king ol 
Kandy, and second, the sending of a French emission to 
the Dutch settlement at Pulicat. The Dutch had 
spread the rumour in Ceylon that they had completely 
destroyed the French squadron, which made the king 
of Kandy send an envoy to St. Thomé in February, 
1673, to know the real state of things. The Ceylonese 
envoy assured de la Haye that the French ambassadors 
at the Court of Kandy were quite safe and sound.’ 

On the 18th March, 1673, de la Haye sent a mis- 
sion, consisting of Francois Martin and des Ctrtes, a 
king’s officer, to Pavillon, the Dutch Commander of 
Pulicat, which was only ata short distance from St. 
Thomé. The ostensible object of the mission was to 
protest against the bad treatment meted out to the 
French prisoners of war at Batavia, from whom de la 
Have had received letters of complaint, in violation of 
the terms of capitulation, and al$o to request the Dutch 
to set these prisoners free. But the real object was to 
notice the disposition of the Dutch and to see if any 

„Z arrangement could be arrived at to eliminate hostilities 
in India, although the two nations were at war m 
Europe. The French officers were very cordially re- 
ceived at Pulicat. The Dutch Commander there ex- 
plained that it was not within his awthority either to set 


the limjte of Madras, but beyond the sphere of British influence. Langborn, 
however, asserted that it had been Company's territory prior to the Por- 
tuguese evacuation of St. Thomé. Neknam Khan's Cowle of 1672 certainly 
restored the village to British control.” bis 

= 1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, pp. 417-18, 
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the French prisoners free or to come to any arrangement 
for maintaining peace with the French in India.’ The 
Dutch were however full of civility ‘and courtesy, and 
alter being sumptuously entertained for two davs the 
Prench officers returned to St. Thomé. But in spite of 
this appearance of friendship, the Dutch were secretly 
intriguing at the same time at the Court of Golconda for 
laying a second siege to St. Thomé, promising to 
give all possible help by seu. They were the greatest 
enemies of the French in India, and we shall see in the 
next Chapter the course of their negotiations at the 
Court of Golconda. 


9. Military Operations 


We have already seen the arrival of the Golconda 
forces on the plains before St. Thomé. The three 
generals encamped separately, Mondal Nayak, the most 
enterprising among them, occupying a position in ad- 
vance of the others. De la Haye, who had secret 
agents in the countryside, received information on the 
9th August about the isolated position of Mondal 
Nàyak’s army, and he decided to deliver a swift and sur- 
prise attack at night. The French were at a great dis- 
advantage in numerical strength, and the only way of 


stopping the advance of the Golconda forces was to i AN 


prise them under cover of darkness when the real num 
ber of the attackers could not be ascertained. The side 
which could give the first hard knock would gain a great 
initial advantage. «Taking with him about six hundred 
men including sailors and Indian troops, de la Haye 
started from the town about two o'clock in the morning 


1 Mémoire? de Francois Martin, I, pp. 435-86; sce also Abbé Carré 
pp. ‘47-48. 
25—1574B 
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of the 10th. A Portuguese inhabitant of St. Thomé 
acted as guide, but the roads were difficult, being 
intersected at many points by two rivers. The guide 
lost his way several times in the darkness of the night, 
and by the time de la Haye and his party arrived at the 
advanced Goleonda camp, the first flash of dawn had 
already appeared in the eastern sky. THe French 
delivered their attack immediately, and their furious 
charge created a terrible confusion and panic in , the 
camp. De la Have’s only object was to give the enemy 
a taste of French fighting, and as soon as that was 
achieved he rallied his forces and brought them back in 
perfect order to St. Thomé. 

The Golconda generals, now made cautious by the 
surprise attack, advanced together and encamped on an 
advantageous position just outside the suburbs of the 
town. Their plan was to give a frontal assault upon 
the town from the west and their advance detachments 
occupied some of the streets and houses of the suburbs. 
Under cover of these shelters they brought their battery 
nearer the walls of the town in order to shell the Royal 
Crate. But they were vet too far,away, and the shelling 
Irom their battery for two days "produced but little 
effect. The English of Madras gave them secret 
advice to erect an entrenchment up to the height of the 
walls and within a closer range of the Royal Gate, from 
where their battery would have the desired effect. De 
la Have, being warned about their plan, made vigorous 
attempts to prevent the approach of the enemy forces and 
the construction of their entrenchment by opening a 
ceaseless fire from the artillery on the bastions and by 
making constant sorties. The French also undertook, 
to raze to the ground all the houses in the suburbs which 
could be used as suitable covers by the Golconda troops, 


8 
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as well as a large number of tall trees which blocked 
the way for artillery fire. For nearly two months not a 
day passed without skirmishes and: armed encounters, 
in Which the French showed their traditional bravery 
amd courage. But what gave them a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the Golconda forces Was the Stipe riority OÍ 
their arms. Fire-arms, particularly of small and handy 
types, were not much in use in India in the seventeenth 
century, and the pistols, fire-balls and hand-grenades of 
the French wrought such havoc among their enemies and 
inspired such awe in them that they never had the cour- 
age or confidence to stand up to a party of French troops 
much smaller in number. At last after suffering a 
terrible loss of men the Golconda generals decided to 
recede from their advance position in the suburbs ol 
the town back to their camps, fortified by walls and 
trenches and outside the range of the French artillery. 
But the Golconda army had not given up its deter- 
mination to fight on, only the plan was changed. In- 
stead of needlessly exposing itself to the dreadful artil- 
lery fire of the French and Vigorous sorties from the 
town, it decided to erect strong entrenchments from the 
baše and carry them steadily right up to the wadl of the 
besieged town. lt had the advantage of number and by 
the beginning of November (1672) the Golconda forces 


had sufficiently advanced,to be able to make use of their a 
battery, now under the strong cover of entrenchments, 


against the Royal Gate. Still no amount of shelling 
could produce any tangible effect, as the wall on this 
side was twenty feettthick and constructed of huge stones. 
To the shelling from the Golconda battery the French 
replied with their guns from the bastion defending the 
gate, but they realised that their position was becoming 


perilous every day as the Golconda forces pushed on their 
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entrenchments. De la Haye, therefore decided to make 
a vigorous sortie to destroy the entrenchments and to 
drive the attackers far back from the walls of the town. 


On Saturday, the 5th November (1672) de'la Haye 
left the town an hour before daybreak, accompanied Wy 
his guards, hundred French musketeers, three hundred 
Indian troops and about a hundred and fifty Ffench sail- 
ors. Leaving orders to all the bastions on the western 
side te open a continuous fire upon the Golconda forces 
to prevent the approach of their cavalry, dela Haye 
quietly led his party to the foot of the advance entrench- 
ments, without being noticed by any of the sentinels. 
The grenadiers were the first to climb, and their petards 
and fire-balls created such havoc and confusion among 
the Golconda forces, who were all asleep, that a large 
number of them were killed on the spot, and the rest 
took to flight abandoning all their arms and equipments. 
After this initial success the French delivered a furious 
charge upon the main body of the Goleonda army and 
pushed it with such force and vigour that it fled away in 
a disorderly rout. In their blind enthusiasm the 
French pushed on in pursuit of, the fugitive army, but 
since dela Haye’s main object was only to capture and 
destroy the entrenchments near the town, he rallied his 
men, not without some difficulty, and put them to the 

_ A work of demolishing the entrenchments. After a time 
the Golconda army came back to the attack, and was 
again routed with heavy losses. It attacked twice 
more, but with no better result. After the final repulse 
of the Golconda forces and the destruction of their en- 
trenchments, the French returned to St. Thomé in the 
evening. They had undoubtedly achieved a great suc- 


cess. In the course of a single day the Golconda: 


forces had been driven away from near the walls of St. 


< 
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Thomé, and all their entrenchments, the’ work of nearly 
three months’ hard and constant labour, had been des- 
troved. The French suffered few casualties, but the 
Golconda army lost heavily... In the entrenchments 
wege found a number of ladders, which had probably 
been kept for a general assault. There were also dis- 
covered twa mines which had already been carried to 
some distance. 

The Golconda generals realised that it was a very 
tough business to take the town from the western side. 
They therefore explored the possibilities of attacking 
from the south or from the north, but the prospects ap- 
peared even worse there. The approaches to- the town 
from the soutbern side were defended by a redoubt 
named *' Fort Sans Peur, which overlooked a river 
and commanded the route to the sea. There was a 
strong garrison in the fort with six pieces of artillery. 
On the north, besides the four bastions which defended 
this side, there was again an encircling river which 
served as an important line of defence. It was there- 
fore much more difficult to deliver an attack either from 
the north or from the south, and the Golconda generals 
again concentrated theis*efforts on the western side.’ 
Their first entrencliments had been captured and des- 
troyed. They began the work anew, undaunted by the 
constant skirmishes and sorties of the French. 

In spite of all the past disasters the Golconda 
forces, urged by fresh orders from the Court, pushed on 
more vigorously with the work of erecting entrench- 
ments, and within a surprisingly short time they raised 
them to the height of the walls of the town. The en- 


i The figures given by Abbé Carré, 2000 dead and 800 wounded, seem 
to be oxaggerated—Le Courter de l'Orient, p. 317. 
2 Ibid. 
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trenchments wére so thick and built of such hard ma- 
terials that the French artillery could produce but little 
effect on them. The French showed great bravery in 
daily skirmishes and encounters, and de la Haye often 
risked his life in perilous ventures. He was an inde- 
fatigable man, and even after spending the whole day in 
encounters outside the town he was active, the whole 
night, making several rounds on the ramparts to keep 
his men alert and ready at their posts. 

At last the Golconda army brought up the entrench- 
ments within the range of a musket shot from the walls 
of the town, and dragged up and aimed its battery 
against the Royal Gate. One piece in particular, 4 
120-pounder, was really terrible and created consider- 
able panic in the town. Fortunately for the French, 
only stones were used and not real cannon balls. The 
French noticed that the more the Golconda forces 
advanced the more did they prepare for a general as- 
sault. They were hampered onky by the large number 
of redoubts which the French had set up outside the 
town and which constantly signalled to the besieged 
garrison about the disposition and movements of the 
enemy troops. It was therefore necessary for the Gol- 
conda army to destroy these redoubts first before pro- 
ceeding with its main plan of delivering a general 
assault on the town. The most advanced of these re- 
doubts was a pagoda,? whichethe French had fortified 
and where they maintained a small garrison with a few 
pieces of artillery and some quantities of munitions. In 
order to find out the strength of the garrison the Gol- 
conda generals sent a fisherman, who was admitted into 


: Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p- 821. 
2 This pagoda was probably the Kapaleswaraswami Temple ;—see 
Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. 1, p. 822 (foot-note dD. = | 
} 
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the fort by the unsuspecting Frenchmen. As soon as 
the spy gave his report that there were only fourteen 
men in the redoubt with quite insufficient munitions. 
the main body of the Goleonda army, numbering 6,@00 
men, delivered an assault upon the place. For hours 
the small French garrison resisted valiantly, and there 
was also opened a deadly fire from the ramparts and bas- 
tions of St. Thomé, but the Golconda forces pushed on 
the attack unmindful of their losses. At last the muni- 
tions in the pagoda ran short, but no help could be sent 
from the town as the rest of the Goleonda forces had 
delivered simultaneous attacks upon it from all sides to 
prevent any sortie. Gradually the resistance in the 
pagoda died down ; only two of the defenders could es- 
cape and the rest were killed: The pagoda was captured, 
but the stubborn resistance of the fourteen had inflicted 
such heavy casualties on the Golconda army that it lost 
all desire to capture the other redoubts.’ 


As a temporary truce would have been helpful to the 
Golconda army to push on with jts work secretly and un- 
hampered by constant skirmishes with the French. 
Baba Sahib, one of theethree generals, sought to open 
negotiations. Almost throughout the month of Febru- 
ary, 1673, intermittent efforts at negotiations went on 
without any tangible result. The thing was that de la 
Haye was quite willing to"have a truce provided the 
status quo was maintained and all military actions 
stopped on both sides. But in spite of the definite 
assurances of Baba Sahib to that effect, the Goleonda 
army still carried on the work of entrenchments, which 
naturally roused in the French camp a deep suspicion 
about his sincerity. It is not unlikely that Baba Sahib 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 323-25. 
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only wanted to gain time by prolonging the period of 
negotiations, but Abbé Carré is of opinion that Baba 
Sahib was honest and sincere and that he was opposed 
inahis plans by the two other generals, who were equal 
him in power and who had, as will be seen later, 
stronger reasons to carry on the war.' However, the 
French were not at all deceived by these sliam negotia- 
tions, and everyday they made sorties and surprise raids 
upon their enemies, inflicting heavy casualties on them. 
At the Court of Golconda opinion was strongly 
divided whether to continue the war or to conclude 
peace with the French on -the basis of the cession of St. 
Thomé. The peace-party represented that the French 
were an invincible race and that it would be more pro- 
fitable for the kingdom to.allow these people to settle 
at St. Thomé for trade and commerce. This party was 
strengthened by the rumour of the arrival of re-inforce- 
ments to the French from Europe. At the head of the 
war-party was the ‘““Nabab, the First Minister of State 
and Generalissimo,’’? who had the strongest of reasons 
for urging a continuancé of the war, as St. Thomé was 
the most profitable part of his own appanage. He re- 
presented to the king that the town was already 
in ruins and that the French would not be able 
to hold out much longer. In order to convince 
the king he made use of» the letters of the two 
generals, Mondal Nayak and Trimbak Bussora Raja 
who were inspired by the same motive of self-interest 
to wish for a continuance of the war. Mondal Nayak, 
was the Governor of the province under the Nawab, 


1 Abbé Carr4—Le Courter de l'Orient, pp. 526-27. 

2 According to Martin, the First Minister of State, Sidi Muzaffar, 
was friendly towards the French, but the Generalissime, Sidi Musa Khan, 
was opposed to them. See Mémoires, I, p. 497, Here therefore the Nawab 
mentioned by Abbé Carré muat-be taken to mean Sayyad Musa Khan, 
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while Trimbak Bussora Raju was drawing a huge salary 
from the state for the period of the war.t The war- 
party finally triumphed, and additional troops were 
levied and munitions got ready for re-inforcing the be- 
slewing army before St. Thomé. But these additional 
troops and munitions never reached their destination 
because of a sudden and unexpected threat to Golconda 
from the Marathas. King Abul Hassan had to pay a 
large sum of money to buy off Shivaji, which complete- 
ly dislocated the finances of the kingdom and conse- 
quently the military preparations against St. Thomé.* 
The army before St. Thomé did not know anything 
about this new development, and confident of getting 
strong re-inforcements very soon it renewed its attack 
upon the town with fresh vigour. St. Thomé was 
furiously shelled, which created a good deal of havoc 
and destruction, and de la Haye was compelled to un- 
dertake a surprise night raid to capture and destroy the 
Golconda battery. It was an extremely perilous ven- 
ture, as the battery was enclosed by double entrench- 


"4 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de Orient, pp. 327-28. 

2 Dr. §& N. Sen—fForeign Biographies of Shivaji, p. 255 (translation 
from Carré’s Suite de l'Histoire de Sevagy). Carré thinks that Shivaji, 
who was very friendly towards the French, threatened Golconda with a view 
to help the besieged garrison at St. Thomé. That is certainly a very wild 
conjecture. However friendly Shivaji might have been towards the French, 
he was certainly not so much interested in them as to quarrel with Gol- 
eonda just for their sake. If his threat to Golconda helped the French 
during the first siege of St. Thomé, it was only an incidental result. Dr. 
Sen however points out in his foot-note that Shivaji visited Golconda as a 
friend and ally. In Le Cofrier de l'Orient, pp. 332-34 Carré gives out a 
different story about the cause of the dislocation of the military preparations 
of Golconda againgt St. Thomé. He states that there arose a sudden diffi- 
culty with the Mughal Empire, which crippled the war efforts of Golconda. 
The tribute paid to the Mughal Emperor dislocated the finances of the 
kingdom, and the tewly levied troops were diverted to the Mughal frontier 
to watch the activities of the Imperial Army. 
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J 
ments and defended by 3,000 men. The plan of the 
surprise raid was kept absolutely secret, and on the mid- 
night of the 23rd February, 1673, de la Have, taking 
with him all his grenadiers, six hundred French and 
four companies of Indian troops, went out by a secret 
door and led his party up to the enemy entrenchments 
without being detected by any of the sentinels. After 
de la Haye had posted men at all strategic points, the 
grenadiers climbed up the entrenchments, and with their 
petards, grenades and fire-balls they created such a 
havoe on the sleeping heaps of men within that a large 
number of them were killed on the spot and the rest 
Hed away to the main camp in panic and confusion, 
leaving their battery in the hands of the French. Almost 
simultaneously the French opened a deadly fire from all 
the bastions of the town in order to prevent the enemy 
cavalry from approaching the attacked entrenchments. 
Moreover, in the darkness of the yight the real strength 
of the attackers could not be ascertained, and judging 
from the continuous firings it seemed that the whole 
garrison had come out. “The Golconda forces therefore 
thought it prudent to remain under cover in their 
camp some distance away till daybreak, and if the French 
had the hardihood to advance right up to their camp 
they would have been able to rout the entire panic- 
stricken army of Golconda. Byt de la Haye, a cautious 
and experienced general, did not want to take any risk 
and confined his efforts only to the capture and destruc- 
tion of the enemy battery. As the battery was encircled 
by ditches and high entrenchments *which required long 
and arduons labour to be destroyed, and as there were 
no elephants to drag the heavy pieces, the French de- 
cided to leave them where they were _ after: having 
rendered them absolutely harmless. Two of them, in- 
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cluding the greatest one, a 120- pE were burst 
into pieces and the rest spiked. 

For nearly two weeks after this the Goleonda forces 
remained on the defensive and were er aduatly pushed 
back from the surrounding plains by the constant sorties 
and skirmishes of the French. Free communication 
was re-established between St. Thomé and Madras and 
the neighbouring villages, and the besieged were able to 
draw some food-stuffs and other provisions from there. 
The Golconda generals, left without any re-inforcements 
of men and money, turned to their allies, the English, 
and borrowed a considerable sum of money from them 
By this means they were able to quieten the dissatisfac- 
tion among their troops and to restore some amount of 
order and discipline. But the only progress they could 
make was the re-occupation of their entrenchments. 
where they lay on the defensive, waiting for the arrival 
of re-inforcements which never came, and constantly 
harassed by enemy raiding parties.? 

The final rout of the Golconda forces came about 
on the 9th March, 1673. Tlie hero of the day was an 
Indian captain in Frengh service named Manik. Want- 
ing to deliver a crushmg blow upon the Golconda army, 
lodged in the entrenchments, he quietly advanced with 
his company of Indian troops and thirty French cadets 
who volunteered to join him. Moving rapidly the party 
surprised two guard-posts and completely wiped them 
out. Then it rushed straight at the entrenchments and 
delivered a furious assault. All the bastions of the 
town opened fire, Which was the first warning that de 
la Haye got about the raid. When he came up on the 
ramparts to see what was going on and noticed that the 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 335-87. 
2 Ibid., pp. 437-388. 
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Golconda forces were all flying in great panic and dis- 
order, he immediately ordered a general falling in. The 
Royal Gate, which had remained closed since the day 
of fhe capture of the town, was opened in order to give 
more free passage to the French, who sallied out and 
attacked with such force and vigour that their enemies 
were put to a complete rout. The Golconda army suf- 
fered very heavy casualties * and the losses on the 
French side also were greater than on previous occasions. 
At night the French withdrew to St. Thomé, but 
next morning de la Haye took out a large 
number of men from the town to pull down 
and destroy the enemy entrenchments. Observing 
such a vast number of men advancing from 
the town, the spies of the Golconda army re- 
turned hastily and reported that the French were com- 
ing to deliver a general assault on their camp, which 
threw the already panic-stricker? men into the greatest 
tumult and disorder. They left their camp in haste 
without even waiting to be attacked, and had the French 
been fully informed about this panic and disorder they 
could have easily captured the eyemy camp, ‘‘where they 
would*have found riches sufficient to compensate them 
for all the expenses and losses of the war, since it was 
the custom in oriental countries to carry all precious 
moveables to the battlefield.” But the French concen- 
trated all their efforts on razing to the ground the enemy 
entrenchments and fortifications in order to prevent the 
return of the Golconda army within such a narrow dis- 
tance of the town.? 


1 Abbé Carré probably gives exaggerated fignres, 8,000 killed, 
wounded and taken prisoner;—aes p. 840, es 
2 Ibid., pp. 339.42, 
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The Golconda forces had become thoroughly dis- 
pirited and had no desire to come back. Two of their 
generals, Trimbak Bussora Raju and Baba Sahib, were 
mortally wounded in the encounter of the first day, and 
tlfe third general, Mondal Nayak, was killed in a skir- 
mish on the next day. An embassy from the Golconda 
camp visifed de la Haye with a request to.return the 
dead body of Mondal Nayak, which was done immediate- 
ly, and the French accorded full military honours to 
their fallen foe. De la Haye himself went with the pro- 
cession accompanying the dead body up to the crossing 
of a river beyond which the enemies had withdrawn. 
The other two Golconda generals were surprised and 
sent their thanks to de la Haye for his chivalry and 
courtesy .* 

The news of the terrible reverses sustained during 
these two days created the greatest consternation at the 
Court of Golconda. Mhe leader of the war-party was 
thoroughly discredited. He was immediately arrested 
and thrown into prison.* The besieging army which 
had withdrawn about three leagues from St. Thomé re- 
mained quiet in its new camp, entrenched between two 
hills, and had not the courage to appear on the plains 
any more. 

The siege of St. Thomé was lifted and the French 
had obtained a smashing victory in the first round. 
But would it last, and would the French be able to resist 


the combined strength of the Dutch and Golconda 
forces? 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 345. 
2 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THe MASULIPATAM ENTERPRISE 


1. Abandonment of the Masulipatam Settlement. 3. Project of at 
lacking Masulipatam. 3. Departure from St. Thome. i. Conduct of 
the French at Masulipatam. 5. Negotiations with the Governor, 6. Des. 
patch of an Embassy to the Court of “Golconda. 7. State of Affairs at the 
Surat Settlement. 8. State of affairs at St. Thomé. 9. Attitude of th 
English of Madras. 10. Preparations of the Dutch. li, Return of de la 
Haye. 


I. Abandonment of the Masulipatam Settlement 


We have already seen in a previous Chapter the 
establishment of a French settlement at Masulipatam in 
the kingdom of Golconda. That settlement was deve- 
loping rapidly in wealth and importance under the able 
direction of its chief, Francois Martin, in spite of many 
difficulties, particularly lack @ finance about which 
Martin, complained bitterly.’ The appearance of the 
French naval squadron on the Coromandel coast and the 
capture of St. Thomé suddenly put a stop to the commer- 
cial development of the Freneh settlement at Masuli- 
patam. Early in August, 1672, Martin received letters 
from Caron and de la Haye informing him about the 
seizure of St. Thomé and warning him about the pos- 
sible hostility of the king of Goleonda which all French- 
men at Masulipatam must expect. Accordingly Mar- 
tin, with his party, left the settlement at once and took 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 295-97. 
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refuge on board the ship of one of the principal Persian 
merchants of the town, friendly towards the French. 


The English had already withdrawn to Narsapur, a 
few miles higher up the coast, because of some diser- 
ermtes with the Governor of the town: and on the news 
of the arrival of the French squadron on the Coroman- 
del coast, fhe Dutch, fearing an immediate attack, were 
also retiring further inland from the town. When the 
French also abandoned their settlement. all the local mer- 
chants got alarmed and pressed the Governor to make 
up a compromise with them and call them back. The 
Governor was quite willing to recall the French, as the 
sudden withdrawal of all the foreign merchants would 
result in a conrplete ruin of the commercial prosperity of 
the town, and the major part of his revenue wes de- 
rived from the large number of foreign merchants 
settled there. The Governor therefore requested Martin 
to come back to his settlement, giving definite assur- 
ances of personal safety to all Frenchmen and the old 
liberty of trade and commerce in spite of the war at St. 
Thomé. But in September (1672) Martin received per- 
emptory orders from Caron and de la Have to come to 
St.” Thomé, and he therefore prepared to leave Masuli- 
patam. About this time a new Governor took charge 
of the town, and fearing that if the French left Masuli- 
patam, their fleet would be at liberty to eruise along the 
coast and prey upon all the shipping of that busy port, 
he tried his best to persuade Martin to change his mind 
He represented to Martin that his presence at Masuli- 
patam would be very helpful in bringing about a genera! 
compromise between the French and the king of Gol- 
conda and that the First Minister of State, Sayyad 
Muzaffar, was very well disposed towards the French. 
He also gave*a definite guarantee of personal safety to 
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all Frenchmen at Masulipatam, no matter what hap- 
pened at St. Thomé, which was further confirmed by a 
farman from the king and a letter from Sayyad Muzaffar 
handed over to Martin on the 4th October, 1672.* All 
the principal merchants of the town also pleaded with 
Martin to stay and assured him of their good offices in 
bringing about a compromise between the Brench and 
the king of Golconda. This naturally delayed Martin's 
departure for sometime, and he wrote both to de la 
Haye and to the Directors of the Company at Surat 
about the good ofñces of the Governor and the principal 
merchants of Masulipatam and the offer of mediation by 
Sayyad Muzaffar. But de la Haye did not reply at all, 
and the Directors accused Martin of deliberate unwilling- 
ness to retire to St. Thomé for fear of the privations to 
be suffered in a besieged town. Moreover, the Gover- 
nor of Masulipatam bad promised Martin another far- 
man from the king in ampler terms assuring French- 
men of perfect liberty throughout the kingdom of Gol- 
conda, but later on he demanded 1,000 pagodas for pro- 
curing a farman of such æ wide scope. Thereupon, Mar- 
tin decided to leave Masulipatam, although in order to 
indicate that it was not a bre&k with the Golconda 
authorities he left Malfosse and a clerk in charge of 
the settlement. The Governor was perfectly satisfied 
with the statement of Martin that he was not abandon- 
ing the settlement but was only going to St. Thomé to 
render accounts to higher authorities. He assured Mar- 
tin of the safety of the two Frenchmen left at the settle- 
ment and also requested him to inform de la Haye that 
Sayyad Muzaffar was very well-disposed towards the 
French and would be glad to offer his help in bringing 


1 Mémoires de Francoia Martin, I, p. 364, 
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about a compromise over the question of St. Thomé. 
Martin finally left Masulipatam on the 10th January, 
1673, and arrived at St. Thomé on the morning of the 
16th. In his diary he admits that his stay at Masuli- 
pagjam would have been very helpful in bringing aBout 
a compromise between the French and the king of Gol- 
conda.’ His wide experience of Indian affairs, his 
extreme popularity with the Indian merchants at Ma- 
sulipatam, and his good relations with the Governor of 
the town would have been of the greatest value to the 
French in negotiating with the king of Golconda. But 
all these advantages were lost through the hasty and in- 
considerate decision of de la Haye, Caron and the Direc- 
tors of the Company at Surat to recall him to St. Thomé. 

Malleson has made some erroneous statements about 
Martin. *“ In the expeditions undertaken against 
Ceylon and St. Thomé, a very prominent part had been 
taken by one Francois Martin.” ** Little is known of 
him prior to the year 1672, beyond the fact that he, too, 
had commenced his career in the service of the Dutch 
East India Company. * He, was regarded, at the time 
of its being carried out, as the soul of the enterprise un- 
dertaken against Poini*de Galle and Trincomalee.” * 
As a matter of fact, Martin was never in the service of 
the Dutch Company,’ nor was he with the naval squad- 
ron at Trinkomali. He had been living at Masulipatam 
since the 7th August, 1670 till the 10th January, 1673, 
when he left that place for St. Thomé. It was at St. 
Thomé that he met de la Haye and his squadron for the 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 383. 
z Malleson—H istory of the French in India, p. 19. 
3 See his life-sketch given by Henri Froideyaux in the introduction 


to Martin's Mémoires. Weber also erroneously states that Martin started 


his career in thogservice of the Dutch East India Company,—La Compagnie 
Francaise des Indes, p. 170 (Foot note No. 2), 
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first time. We have already seen how he was employed 
by de la Haye to carry on talks with the English Gover- 
nor of Madras. His services were next utilised in the 
Masulipatam enterprise as will be described presently. 


r 
" 


2. Project of Attacking Masulipatam 


Towards the end of March, 1673, wheh the Gol- 
conda army had raised the siege of St. Thomé and had 
retired far inland, leaving the French in perfect repose, 
de la Haye conceived the idea of leading an expedition 
against Masulipatam, the wealthiest port in the king- 
dom of Golconda. It is not known definitely whether 
the plan originated in his own brain or was due to the 
suggestions of others, but Abbé Carré states that at 
about this time the head of the French Capuchin mis- 
sion at Madras, Rev. Father Ephrem, wrote to de la 
Haye, urging him to lead a naval expedition against 
Masulipatam, where he would be able to surprise and 
capture a large number of Muslim ships laden with the 
richest treasures and merchandise of the East.! Tn any 
case de la Haye made up his mind to lead an expedition 
to Masulipatam to destroy the ¿Shipping of that pert, 
and also to make a landing and capture the place, if pos- 
sible, so as to bring effective pressure upon the king of 
Golconda to conclude peace with the French. He kept 
his plan secret but started making all necessary prepa- 
rations for the voyage. 

De la Haye was a man of restless spirit and head- 
strong temperament. Once he had made up his mind 
about anything, he would not listen to arguments nor 
brook any opposition. Tf he had carefully thought about 
the Masulipatam enterprise and if he had allowed wiser 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de U'Orient, p- 346. 
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. 
counsels to prevail, he would have certainly realised 
that his project was, under the circumstances, extreme- 
ly unwise. Several factors should have been considered 
before undertaking the enterprise. First, the Frepch 
had suffered much and had become considerably weaken- 
ed during the first siege of St. Thomé. After the siege 
had been lifted, it was time for them to reorganise and 
strengthen themselves as much as possible without 
plunging into another aggressive war. Moreover, the 
disastrous defeat of the Golconda army before St. Thomé 
and the good offices of the Indian merchants of Masuli- 
patam had already made the king and his ministers 
inclined for peace. There lay before the French a good 
opportunity for negotiating, which would be lost com- 
pletely by embarking on an unprovoked aggression. No 
doubt the capture of the richly laden vessels at Masuli- 
patam might bring them immense financial gains, but 
it was certainly more profitable to attempt a peaceful 
possession of St. Thomé and to maintain friendly re- 
lations with the local merchants of Masulpatam. 
Secondly, unprovoked aggressi6n might have **3 de- 
fended if the French were really strong and if a‘ swift 
and “striking victory had been absolutely certain... Like 
an experienced strategist de la Haye argued that in order 
to bring the king of Golconda to reason, it was not suf- 
ficient merely to defend St, Thomé but to create a diver- 
sion and to carry the war to the enemy's own territory. 
But de la Haye certainly over-estimated his strength. 
The prolonged siege of. St. Thomé and the bitter 
struggle with the forces of Golconda had considerably 
weakened the French in number as well as in munitions 
and finances. They were no longer equal to fighting 
simultaneously at two widely separated points. The 
force which de la Haye required to take with himself 
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would leave St. Thomé poorly defended against a re- 
newal of the attack by the Golconda army, which was 
lying only about three leagues away. It was therefore 
quite likely that the story of Trinkomali would be re- 
peated at St. Thomé. Thirdly, it was widely known 
that the Dutch, who were at war in Europe against the 
French and the English, were collecting all their forces 
in the East in order to attack St. Thomé. They had 


great influence at the Court of Goleonda and were try- 


ing their best to persuade the king and his ministers to 
renew the struggle against the French, holding out pro- 
mises of an easy victory over them. “Tt was as certain 
as anything that as soon as the Dutch came to know 
about de la Haye’s departure for Masulipatam they 
would appear with their whole fleet to blockade St. 
Thomé by sea, while the Golconda army would return 
to lay siege to it by land a second time. Was the French 
squadron still in a position to fight against the Dutch 
fleet? We have already seen the loss of some of the ships 
during the first siege of St. Thomé. When de la Haye 
decided to go to Masulipatam, there remained only four 
ships out of the once mighty squadron sent by France, 
Le Navarre, La Sultanne, Le Peton and Le Flamdnd, 
of which the first two were absolutely out of service. 
So that de la Haye could take with him only two ships 
fit for active service, and then there would not be left a 
single ship at St. Thomé to fight against the Dutch. 
Moreover, if the Dutch came to blockade St. Thomé by 
sea with their whole fleet, it would be impossible for de 
la Haye with two ships only to fight his way back into 
the roadstead, and he would be completely cut off from 
St. Thomé. All these considerations should have stopped 
de la Haye from undertaking the Masulipatam enter- 






prise, but having once made up his mind”he would not 
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listen to any arguments, although Fancois Martin, 
than whom nobody knew things better, pointed out to 
him all the difficulties and dangers af the plan.* De la 
Haye persisted in his belief that there was no cause to 


apprehend any danger from the Dutch. 
The two ships, Le Breton and Le Flamand, 
were made ready for the voyage and were 


equipped with all necessary things for the expe- 
dition. On the 10th April, a council of war 
was called where the plan against Masulipatam 
was divulged. De Rebreyv, the Governor, was left in 
sole control aftet’a public proclamation, and was given 
detailed instructions regarding the conduct of affairs. 
The garrison left behind consisted of two hundred 
Frenchmen, some companies of Indian troops and a 
large number of workers, who had orders to destroy the 
enemy fortifications and entrenchments and raze them 
completely to the ground, after which they were to con- 
struct three redoubte Within half the cannon range from 
the town on the western side, of which the plans had 
been drawn up by de la Haye himself.* 


š 3. Depariûre from St. Thomé 


On the llth April, 1673, de la Haye started from 
St. Thomé with the two ships, Le Breton and Le 
Flamand, and a long bat. He took with him all 
his guards, the cadets and nearly all the officers num- 
bering about 200 Frenchmen in all, together with three 
companies of Indian troops. Francois Martin and the 
two clerks of the Company who had come with him 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 438 

2 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de l'Orient, p. SAT, 

š Ibid., p- * 348. ie . 
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from Masulipatam also accompanied the expedition, as 
de la Haye wanted to make use of them in case of 
necessity. If he bad really taken the advice of Martin, 
the expedition would have had a different result, but 
we shall see later how little heed he paid to his sugges- 
tions at Masulipatam. 

The same obstinacy and refusal to listeneto the ad- 
vice of experienced persons which de la Haye showed 
in deciding upon the Masulpatam enterprise marked 
the progress of the voyage from St. Thomé. Speaking 
about the matter Abbé Carré writes: ** It is a surprising 
thing and something very common among our French- 
men that as soon as they are on a sea-voyage, they 
believe themselves to be more knowing and skilful than 
the most experienced pilots in the world, and wish to 
follow routes according to their own fancies." |! Martin 
also speaks about ** the obstinacy of a-man (de la Haye) 
wishing to have his own will agarnst the advice of ex- 
perienced people." ? The result ‘was that after four 
days on the sea the French passed Masulipatam without 
knowing it, and on the 15th anchored at a place about 
36 miles higher up the coast. The return journey to 
Masulipatam was delayed by unéavourable winds, ahd 
it was not till the 18th that the French arrived there. 
But it was then too late to deal any effective blow 
upon the shipping of the port. There were several 
ships in the harbour, just returned from Tennasserim 
and richly laden with gold, silver and other valuable 
merchandise, which might have been captured if the 
French had come straight to Masuljpatam from St. 
Thomé without any delay on the. voyage. But the 
news of the arrival of the French ships higher up the 


i Abbé Carré—Le Courier dë Orient, p. 363. . 
s 2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 448. 
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coast and the depredations on small country boats which 
they started immediately after spread very quickly to 
Masulipatam, where all the ships had been almost com- 
pletely unloaded by the time the French arrived there. 
. 


+. Conduct of the French at Masulipatam 


Regarding the conduct of the expedition at Masuli- 
patam, Martin suggested that de la Haye should only 
capture the Indian shipping in the port, so as to make 
the merchants bring immediate pressure upon the Court 
of Golconda to conclude peace with the French, but he 
was opposed to any pillage or destruction of the ships. 
Such wanton destruction would needlessly alienate the 
friendly feelings of these merchants, which were more 
valuable to the French if they wanted to re-establish 
their commerce at Masulipatam than the value of all 
the cargoes that could be seized. But de la Have, 
again depending on his own judgment, gave out orders 
to de Maillé, commanding the company of cadets, to 
seize all the vessels in the port (except English, Portu- 
guese and those belonging to the king of Siam), and 
to.burn those which g¢euld not be towed. Nothing 
could have been more unwise even for the ‘sake of 
French interests. 

The long boat with 70 Frenchmen on board and two 
well-armed ships’ boats tvere sent in advance, but no 
experienced person was sent with the boats, who had an 
intimate knowledge of these waters and could indicate 
the safe routes to be followed. The consequence was 
that a large number of these poor men were lost, as 
they did not know the condition of the roadstead, the 
entrance to the river, the currents, reefs and other peri- 


. 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 446-47, 449, 
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lous places. Proceeding rashly to a place with furious 
currents from where it could neither advance nor re- 
cede, the long boat was finally wrecked on a rock, 
where some of the men perished and the others saved 
themselves by swimming ashore. Fortunately for 
them, these men landed at a place just behind a garden 
belonging to the settlement of their Compary. One of 
the servants living there recognised them as French- 
men, and conducted them along the coast at night to 
the entrance to the river, where they forcibly seized a 

Persian boat. ‘They then went to the port and easily 
captured eight merchant vessels lying there without 
meeting with any resistance, as the ships had been 
nearly completely unloaded and abandoned at the news 
of the arrival of the French. In the meantime, de la 
Haye sent two more of his ships’ boats, which met 
with a better luck because of a favourable tide. The 
second batch of Frenchmen soon reached the port and 
boarded the ships lying there on which they met the 
survivors of the first batch who narrated the disaster 
which had happened to-them.’ The two parties then 
set about their business in earnest. As four of the cap- 
tured vessels were without anyesails and riggings ‘ind 
were therefore not in a condition to be carried away, 
they were set fire to by the French. Of these one be- 
longed to a Persian merchant, Mir Doubashv, who 
was a great friend of the French. Of the four vessels 
carried away, the largest belonged to the same Persian 
merchant, and was the one on board which Martin 
had retired in the previous year upon the news of the 
capture of St. Thomé and the war with the king of 
Golconda .* 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 369-640 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 451-52. 
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It has already been seen that at the time 
of withdrawing from Masulipatam, Martin had 
left Malfosse in charge of the’ settlement to- 
gether with a clerk of the Company. There 
they had remained without any warning about 
the new _enterprise of de la Haye. The first 
time they came to know about it was from the general 
rumours, from the stories of some of the ship-wrecked 
Frenchmen who had taken shelter in their settlement 
and from the fires on the ships in the port. Thinking 
that it would not be safe for them to stay at Masuli- 
patam any longer, Malfosse and the clerk together with 
the survivors of the ship- wreck who had taken shelter 
with them left the settlement and embarked on board 
the ships captured by the French. Malfosse narrated 
to de la Have the terror and panic which had spread 
throughout the town, from where all the merchants 
were withdrawing far inland with their goods and 
riches. The Dutch, who had a very wealthy settle- 
ment there, could not remove all their goods in such a 
short time to their country ‘house and consequently, 
they fortified themselves in their settlement, where 
they were determined" ‘to hold firm if the French at- 
tacked. They were also co-operating with the Gover- 
nor for the proper defence of the town. Already a large 
number of troops were peuring into the town which had 
practically no permanent garrison worth the name. 


5. Negotiations with the Governor 
è 


A little after tħe arrival of Malfosse de la Haye 
received a letter from the Governor of Masulipatam 
‘complaining against the seizure and burning of the 


1 Abbé Carré—- Leo Courier de l'Orient, p. 365, 
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ships in the port and reminding him that Masulipatam 
had been a place of refuge for the French in spite of 
their war with the king of Goloconda. He finally 
requested de la Haye to explain what he wanted, so that 
he might write to the Court about it. Martin whs 
ordered to reply to the Governor's letter to the effect that 
the French would carry on hostilities till thé Goleonda 
forces had definitely retired from before St. Thomé 
leaving them in peaceful possession of the town. At de 
la Haye's orders Martin added that if the Governor 
thought it necessary, he was prepared to land 
and negotiate with him in person. Malfosse who 
carried the reply came back on the 22nd and informed 
de !a Haye that the Governor had requested him to send 
Martin for negotiations. 

Accordingly Martin landed on the 27th and was 
received by the Governor in a public audience, where 
other officers of the town and the principal merchants 
were also present. After a heated discussion over the 
injustices of both sides, the matter was concluded thus, 
that the French would write to the king of Golconda and 
to his Chief Minister, Sayyad Muzaffar, about their 
demands, while the Governor dfe Masulipatam wonld 
also write to the Court on his side, and that there would 
be a truce for twelve days pending the arrival of replies 
from the Court. But the despatch of these letters was 
delayed for three days, because de la Haye was unwill- 
ing to give any definite and written orders, so as to be 
able to put the whole blame on the person negotiating 
if the negotiations failed, while orf the other hand 
Martin would not move at all unless he had express 
orders from de la Haye.* Finally, however, on the 

a 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 453. 
2 Ibid., p. 458, 
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30th the letters were sent to the Governor to be des- 
patched to the Court. In the letters the French 
demanded a free possession of St. Thomé, and the Gov- 
ernor enquired how much they were prepared to pđy if 
they wanted to have St. Thomé in the same manner as 
the English had Madras and the Dutch Pulicat. To 
this Martin replied that since St. Thomé had been cap- 
tured by force and was in the possession of the French, 
the question of payment did not rise at all. Naturally 
the reply did not please the Governor who nevertheless 
assured him that he would do his very best to bring 
about a settlement.’ 

Taking advantage of the twelve days’ truce the 
Governor set about strengthening the defences of the 
place as much as possible. He got full help and co- 
operation from the Dutch, who lent him engineers to 
construct a fort at the mouth of the river where a 
battery was set up to*prevent any landing. Another 
battery was set up near the port. There arrived nearly 
2,000 troops from Golconda, who were further streng- 
thened by a few Dutch contingents. The Dutch also 
agreed to bear a part,vf the expenses for the main- 
tenance of the troops. ; j 

Although it seemed that the Governor of Masuli- 
patam was in favour of a compromise with the French, 
there were things which ifidicated that either on his own 
or through the influence of the Dutch he was acting in 
a way which made the position of the French at Masuli- 
patam as difficult as possible. The French settlement 
in which Martin and Malfosse were lodged was very 
closely guarded to cut off the retreat of these men to 
their ships. There was even a plan to attack the settle- 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 461-62. 
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ment at night, which was frustrated only by the timely 
intervention of some of the triendly Persian merchants.’ 
The Governor had also issued strict orders not to allow 
any Frenchman to land without his permission, and 
even the letters which Martin wrote to de la Haye were 
intercepted.” Martin threatened twice to leaye the place 
if the Governor did not permit freedom of communica- 
tion, but in the end he decided to remain, as he knew 
that if he broke with the Governor he would surely be 
arrested and would not be allowed to rejoin the French 
ships. It was virtually a prison for him. A good deal 
may be said, however, in defence of the Governor. To 
allow the French to land freely would have been most 
unwise from the military point of view, as they might 
have tried to find out the weak spots in the defences of 
the town, and the interception of Martin's letters was 
also necessary as he might communicate news about the 
state of defences and the disposition of troops. Pru- 
dence dictated that measures must be taken to prevent 
the French from taking advantage of the truce for pre- 
paring for an attack. The same thing also explains why 
the Governor refused permissiba to Martin to supply 
food-sfulfs, fresh water and fuel to the French ships, 
although the French, with little justice, regarded it as a 
violation of the truce.* Two other things caused a good 
deal of excitement among the French. One was the 
murder of a few ship-wrecked Frenchmen at Narsapur 
at the orders of the Governor of the place, for which, 
although Martin complained to him, the Governor of 
Masulipatam was not in any way responsible, as Narsa- 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 465. See also Abbé Carré—. 
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pur was not within his jurisdiction. Another was the 
arrest and imprisonment of some Frenchmen in the 
island of Divi.” These men had been sent from St. 
Thomé in a small boat to carry some letters to de la 
Haye informing him about the arrival of three ships 
from Surat with Director Baron. They mistodk one of 
the arms of the river Krishna for that of Masulipatam, 
and probably through stress of weather they were com- 
pelled to stop at the Divi island, where they were 
arrested and thrown into prison and their letters seized. 
Upon Martin’s strong protest, when he came to know 
about the matter, these letters were handed over to him, 
who then passed them on to de la Haye. Ultimately 
the imprisoned Frenchmen were also released and sent 
back to de la Haye. 

At the Court of Golconda the news of the arrival of 
the Prench ships at Masulipatam created a good deal of 
excitement. On the ‘one hand the reports of wanton 
burning of ships in the port and the solicitations, bribes 
and boastings of the Dutch that they would soon bring 
their fleet and drive the French away were strong in- 
centives to a continuapee of the war.* On the other 
hand the experience of the tremendous losses *suffered 
during the first siege of St. Thomé and the impending 
conflict with the Mughal Empire made the Court of 
Golconda inclined to neg@tiate with the French. Finally. 
orders were sent out to the Governor of Masulipatam, 
giving him full authority to negotiate and conclude a 
settlement with the French to whom also a Royal far- 
man was sent. : 


i Mémoireg de Francois Martin, I, pp. 459-60, 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier da UOrient, p. 3646. 
3 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 467-68. 
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On the 15th May the Royal farman was received and 
read in a public audience with all the elaborate cere- 
monies customary on such occasions. In the farman the 
king expressed surprise at the unprovoked hostilities of 
the French and also complained that the French had 
sent no embassy to the Court alter Lis accesaion to the 
throne, although it was he who had procured a farman 
for them in the previous reign. He concluded by ex- 
pressing an earnest desire for peace, and declaring that 
he had given full authority to the Governor of Masuli- 
patam to negotiate a satisfactory settlement. After 
agreement had been reached on the articles of the treaty 
and the value of the presents to be made to the Court, 
he would send out orders to his troops to retire from 
before St. Thomé; and after the presents had actually 
reached the Court, he would grant the French a farman 
for the free possession of St. Thomé and its depen- 
dencies.* Two things are clear ffom this farman, first, 
that the king regretted very much that the French had 
not-sent any embassy to his Court at all, and second, 
that they must send considerable presents if they wanted 
to have a grant of St. Thomé.*.Ceremonial embassies 
and rich presents to the king and his chief ministers 
were the custom in every Eastern Court at that time, 
and it is really surprising that unlike the English, the 
Dutch and the Danes, who regularly spent large amounts 
of money on maintaining friendly relations with the 
Indian Courts, the French sent neither any embassies 
nor any presents worth the name.® They even failed to 
realise the bad effects of their policy of indifference. 

In view of the condition of the French at St. Thomé 
and the prospects of their enterprise at Masulipatam.. 

° 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 473. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 268. 
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nothing could have been more favourable and advant- 
ageous to them than the farman from the king ol 
Golconda. Martin understood it quite well, but as he 
had no express authority to promise anything, he went 
to’ see de la Haye immediately on board his ship. As 
before, de la Haye gave him full authority to megotiate, 
but Martiñ was too cautious to do anything withoui 
specific and written orders from him on the two main 
points, sending of an embassy and making presents. 
De la Haye gave his consent on the first point but a flat 
refusal on the second. Martin's earnest exhortation 
that it was impossible to conclude any treaties with 
Oriental Princes without rich presents, and that it was 
to the lasting interest of the French themselves to ineur 
some expenses now, had no effect on de la Haye, who 
probably thought it beneath his dignity as the Lieu- 
tenant-General of *‘ Le Grand Monarque `’ to offer 
presents to an Indian.Ruler. Thus an easy and satis- 
factory settlement was wrecked almost within sight of 
port, and the entire blame must fall on de la Haye, who 
did not pay any heed to the Advice of an experienced 
person like Martin. Rather shrewdly he told Martin 
that if he regarded presénts so necessary he mighé make 
them from the Company's account, to which Martin 
replied that being an ordinary servant of the Company 
he had no authority to daso on his own.' In the final 
interview with the Governor on the 17th May. Martin 
told him that the French would shortly send an embassy 
to the Court, but that on no account would they make 
any considerable presents as asked for. All the friendly 
local merchants advised Martin to yield a little on this 
point in the interest of the French themselves, but the 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, pp. 475-76. 
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obstinacy of de la Haye definitely barred the road to 
any settlement. The Governor of Masulipatam de- 
clared that after the French reply it was impossible for 
him to negotiate, but that they could send an embassy 
to the Court to carry on negotiations there.’ The 
attitude of de la Haye was most unwise and his treat- 
ment to Martin deplorable. Being a man with a sus- 
picious mind, he doubted the honesty of Martin and 
thought that he was really on the side of the Governor 
of Masulipatam and without any regard for the dignity 
and interests of the French. The shabby and almost 
cruel treatment which Martin received from de la Haye 
after the breakdown of the negotiations resulted in a 
prolonged illness from which he did not recover till 
several months later.* 


G. Despatch of an embassy to the Court of Golconda 


After the breakdown of the talks with the Governor 
de la Haye decided to send an embassy to the Court of 
Golconda. He first asked Martin to go, but the latter 
definitely refused to go unless,he was provided with, the 
means to bring about a satisfactory settlement, namely, 
presents for the king and the Chief Minister, Sayyad 
Muzaffar. Hot words passed between the two, but as 
Martin stood firm on his refusal de la Haye chose 
another person, de Chateaupers, for the embassy. De 
Chateaupers showed great eagerness for the post, and 
he was so optimistic that he represented to de la Haye 
that it would be quite easy and simple to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement. 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 477. 
2 Ibid., p. 480, 
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On the 26th May (1673) de Chateaupers started 
from Masulipatam. The embassy was of the poorest 
quality possible. Neither de Chateaupers nor the inter- 
preter he was given was familiar with the formblities 
and conventions of an Eastern Court. The ambassador 
was not provided with any retinue or equipage and was 
given only a very small amount of money: for the ex- 


penses of the journey. For all the presents to the king, 
the ambassador was given only a gun and a pair of 
French pistols, and he was to make the king under- 
stand, while presenting these things, that a soldier like 

de la Haye had no better presents to offer. He also 
carried two letters of civility, one for the king and 
another for Sayyad Muzaffar. In vain did Martin warn 

de la Haye even at the last moment that a gun, a pair 

of French pistols and two ordinary letters of civility 
were not sufficient to procure a grant of St. Thomé and 

its dependencies, among which the French included 

À many villages “ae never belonged to St. Thomé. But 
de la Have was fo obstinate to listen to any arguments.’ 
Immediately after de Chateaupers left Masuli- 
patam, de la Haye also prepared to return to St. Thomé. 
But before we follow*the return voyage let us*see the 
result of the embassy. De Chateaupers, who had 
started on his journey with high hopes, was soon 
disillusioned after his grrival at the capital. Tn July 
he wrote to de la Haye from Goleonda that he could 
achieve nothing at the Court because of the bribes and 
promises of help of the Dutch and the hopelessiy 
insignificant presents sent by the French. He con- 
eluded his letter by stating that there was absolutely no 
prospect of suecess unless the French were prepared to 





1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, p. 482, 
29-—1574B 
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offer very considerable presents.’ It was simple folly 
not to have realised this palpable fact at the very 
beginning. The embassy produced little, and in the 
same. month de Chateaupers returned to St. Thomé via 
Masulipatam. i 


7. State of affairs at the Surat Settlement 


Soon after the capture of St. Thomé, de la Haye 
had written to the Directors at Surat, Baron and 
Gneston, representing to them the importance of the 
place and the advantages which the Company might 
derive from its possession, and requesting them to send 
immediately all the help possible in men, money, muni- 
tions, food-stuffs and ships. He also requested Baron 
to come to St. Thomé to devise together the best means 
of preserving the place for the French. In spite of the 
chronic quarrels and bickerings between the two Direc- 
tors, as we have seen already in Chapter ITI, the matter 
was of such a pressing importance that, both of them 
agreed that every possible’ help must be sent to St. 
Thomé at once, and that Baron should go there in 
person qs desired by de la. Hayet. But unfortunately, 
Gueston changed his mind soon after. About this time 
the merchant in charge of the Company's settlement in 
Persia, de Lestoile, came back to Surat and informed 
the Directors that the king and the ministers of Persi’ 
were indignant at the French not having sent any 
embassy to the Court, although their Company had been 
granted very adv antageous farmans and had been CARTY: 
ing on a lucrative trade in Persia for the last five years.” 
It was therefore absolutely necessary to send an 


* 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 497. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, pe SA9. 
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ambassador to Ispahan immediately, and Gueston 
wanted to go there himself. This Jed to a very difficult 
situation, for if Baron went to St. Thomé and Gueston 


,to Persia, the Chief Settlement at Surat would Be left 


Without any Director. Each of them wanted to go, 
leaving the other at Surat, and finally, as neither would 
yield, it was decided that both should go, leaving the 
Chief Settlement under the charge of two merchants. 
The evil consequence of leaving the settlement Without 
any Director was that the Mughal authorities at Surat 
began to treat the French just as they liked, curbed 
many of their old rights and privileges and even forbade 
them to hoist their national flag over their settlement, a 
right which every other European nation exercised.' 
Baron was the first to start from Surat towards the 
end of February, 1673. Although Gueston could not 
prevent his departure, be put every difficulty in his way 
in taking sufficient* help to St. Thomé. He parti- 
cularly refused to give more than a very paltry sum of 
money, Which the French at St. Thomé needed more 
than anything else and which there was in sufficient 
quantity at Surat, on the old plea that he had express 
orders from the Chambre Générale not to furnish any- 
thing to the Royal Squadron. It has already been seen 
that there is no evidence of any such orders having 
been given by the Chambre Générale. Ultimately, 
Baron took with him the king’s ship Le St. Joan de 
Bayonne, and two other boats, with some munitions, 
food-stuffs, a few men and even less money. Thus even 
in his direst needs-at St. Thomé, de la Haye could not 
get sufficient help and re-inforcement from Surat only 
because of the quarrels and bickerings between the two 


—— — 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de (Orient, P. 351. 
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Directors. Before following the adventurous voyage ol 
Baron, let us turn for a little while to see the result of 
the embassy sent to Persia and of another projecter 
embassy to the Court of the Great Mughal. 

Gueston had decided to go to Persia without consi- 
dering all the hardships and perils of the journey, parti- 
cularly for a man of feeble health like him. From 
Ormuz to Ispahan it was very rough and mountainous, 
and the terrible heat of the country in the summer was 
almost unbearable for Europeans. Soon after Baron's 
departure, Gueston also left Surat at the beginning oi 
March (1673) and arrived safely at Ormuz from where 
he took the road to Ispahan. But he could proceed only 
up to Shiraz, where he fell ill and died.’ 

The French Company had been contemplating for 
a long time to send an embassy to the Court of the 
Great Mughal at Agra, and it was decided to send for 
this purpose de l’Espinay, who was next in rank to the 
Directors. After the departure of Baron and Gueston 
from Surat, de l’Espinay set about preparing for the 
embassy to Agra. But at the last moment things were 
upset by the refusal of the Gover nor of Surat to grant 
him the enecessary passport unless he was satisfied with 
the value of the presents to be Made.* Martin suspects 
that the refusal of the Governor was due to the wirepull- 
ings of the Banian agent, Samson. Gueston had 
wanted to go to Agra himself after his return from 
Persia, and he might have instructed Samson to create 
all sorts of difficulties for de I’ Espinay in order to gain 
time.* It cannot be definitely ascertained whether it 


. 


1 Abbe Carré—Le Courier de VOrient, p. 350, 


2 Ibid.. pp, 350-51. This de Espinay was not the game person as 
the founder of Pondicherry. 


3 Mémoires do Francois Martin, I, p, 450. 
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was true or not, but in view of G ueston's extreme love 
of power and fame, such a thing was not unlikely. 
However, de |'Espinay did not survive this disappoint- 
ment long and died of apoplexy soon after. É 
” Baron's voyage to St. Thomé was of the most, 
adventurous nature. The Dutch, who came tè know 
that three French ships were being equipped at Surat to 
carry help to St. Thomé, sent a strong fleet immediately 
to the Malabar coast to intercept them. The French 
met the Dutch fleet a number of times, and had it come 
to real fighting, they could have offered only a very 
feeble resistance. But every time they were fortunate 
enough to be able to escape into a friendly port. They 
first took shelter at Bombay and then at Goa. The 
President of the English settlement at Bombay, Angiers, 
was a great friend of the French, and he even released | 
some of the French deserters in the English service to 
rejoin the service of their own nation. The Portuguese 
Viceroy of Goa also showed every mark of courtesy and 
_ politeness to Baron. From Goa the French ships went 
to Tranquebar, and after stopping at Porto Novo and 
Poydicherry on the way „they finally arrived before St. 
Thomé on the 4th May, 16737 s 


8. State of affairs at St. Thome 


-Two days after the departure of de la Haye from St. 
Thomé, Abbé Carré * arrived there with some despatches 


i AbbéCarré—Le Cowrier de Orioni, pp. 3566-57. ‘The story was 
related to Abbé Carré by Baron himself. Seo also Martin's Mémoires, l, 

p 450. : - a 
2 Abbé Carré started from France in March, 1672, Jnd following the 
F overland route he reached India in October. He bad visited India once 
i before as a private Ùuveller and wrote a detailed account of his travels, 
Voyages des Indes Orientales. On the socond occasion, although be did not 
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from the King and from the Chambre Générale in Paris. 
He was very well received and lodged in the house of the 
Governor, de Rebrey. A few days later he sent a 
messenger by land to Masulipatam to inform de la Haye 
about his arrival and about the state of affairs at St. 
Thomé. In company with de Rebrey he „went out to 
see the destruction of the enemy fortifications and en- 
trenchments, which he found to have been constructed. 
on the most solid and skilful lines. The entrench- 
ments were so huge as could easily keep seven to eight 
thousand horses under cover from the artillery of the 
town within half a musket-range from the place. 
There were wide streets and big houses to accommodate 
L,00,000 men 

News arrived at St. Thomé about the state of 
affairs in Goleonda and the disposition of the Dutch at 
Batavia. Letters from Goleonda gave the information 
that the new troops levied for the siege of St. Thomé 
had been diverted to quell the rebellion of one of the 
nobles of the country. From Batavia came the warn- 
ing that the Dutch were collecting all their naval forces 
in the East to come and bloekade St. Thomé by Sea, 
while «at the same time they were trying to persuade 
the Golconda army to come back and lay siege to the 
place by land. De Rebrey immediately sent a mes- 
senger to Masulipatam to wamm de la Haye, and he also 


have any direct connection with the French Company, he was given an offi- 
cial status by the French Government and was entrusted by the Company 
to see the state of affairs in the French settlempnts in India, Abbé Carré 
wrote a detailed account of his second visit to India, Le Courier de l'Orient, 
which has not yet been published. ‘The manuscript is preserved in the 


India Office > i London. 

1 Abbé Ca Le Cowrier de UOrient, p. 351. Probably there jia 
some exaggeration in the statement, intended to strofs the odda against 
which the French had to fight and to give them greater credit for what 
they bad achieved, 
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took all necessary steps to put the defences of the place 
in a proper condition, as much as the extremely limited 
resources at his command would permit. All the bas- 
tions on the side of the sea were refitted with better 
artiflery from the two remaining ships in the roadstead, 
Le Navarre and La Sultanne, which were disarmed 
preparatory to being beached.* 

The English of Madras, very much disappointed at 
the withdrawal of the Golconda army from before St. 
Thomé, told the Goleonda generals that de la Have 
had taken away with him the major part of his forces, 
leaving only a very small garrison at St. Thomé. This 
induced them to send a strong force of about 2,000 
men to the outskirts of the town, but they were com- 
pletely surprised and disillusioned by the terrific resis- 
tance of the French.* They again lay quiet in their 
camp till the 4th May (1673), when the sight of three 
ships approaching St. Thomé raised hopes in their 
hearts that the Dutch were coming with their promised 
fleet. Considerable bodies of Golconda troops made a 
rush for the sea-beach, but the artillery from the bas- 
tions of the town and even more the discovery that the 
ships were French turnéd them away in despair:® It 
was the arrival of Baron with help from Surat. 

De Rebrey went out to welcome Baron on board his 
ship and handed over to him the instructions left by de 
la Haye, which asked him not to land or unload any- 
thing from the ships till his return from Masulipatam, 
except only the food-stuffs and munitions procured at 
Pondicherry. Baron “obeyed the instructions to the 

™ 

1 Abbé Carré Le Courier de U'Orient, p. 352. A 


2 Ibid., pp. 253-54. 
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letter, refusing either to land or to allow anything to 
be unloaded from his ships. Martin suggests that the 
only possible reason for the rather queer instructions: 
was that de la Have was hoping at the time to be able 
to make peace with the enemy at Masulipatam, and “was 
thus unwilling to give any excuse to the Company that 
it had contributed anything to the capture or preser- 
vation of St. Thomé.* It is true that de la Haye never 
did proper justice to the servants of the Company in 
spite of all the services they rendered, but we must also 
remember that he had not been fairly treated at Surat, 
nor did he get that support and help from the Company 
which he might have reasonably expected. The bitter- 
ness of his feelings against the Company and its ser- 
vants, about which Martin complains so much, is not 
therefore wholly inexcusable. On the 5th (May 1673) 
a small boat was sent by sea and a messenger by land 
to Masulipatam to inform de laeHaye about the arrival 
of Baron, and we have seen already the fate of the 
boat and its men in the island of Divi. 


9. -Attitude of the Emglish of Madras + 


The attitude of the English of Madras towards 
the French was still one of jealousy and dislike. During 
the first siege of St. Thomé they had stopped all com- 
munication between Madras and that town, in which 
they had been helped considerably by the strict watch 
set up by the Golconda forces. But when the siege 
was lifted, the road between the two towns lay clear, and 
the French often went to Madras to buy provisions or 
to seek some amusement and diversion there after the 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 483, * 
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hard days they had gone through. The English were 
not opposed to these visits at first, because they could 
sell their goods to the French at double the ordinary prices 
and could therefore make huge profits ; and secondly? by 
taking advantage of their extreme love of pleasure and 
debauchery, they could induce a large number * of the 
French to desert. But later, under the pressure of the 
Golconda generals, the English began to put every pos- 
sible difficulty in the way of the French either visiting 
Madras or buying any provisions there, particularly 
after the visit of Baba Sahib to Madras on the 18th 
May (1673).! 

Abbé Carré after a short stay at St. Thomé took 
up his residence at Madras, apparently for the object of 
recouping his health after the serious illness from 
which he had suffered in Bijapur. But his real inten- 
tion was to be of some service to his nation. He made 
use of his stay at Matras to represent the views of 
the French to the English Governor, to procure provi- 
sions, and to detect deserters and send them back to St. 
Thomé. A man of the position of Abbé Carré could 
not but be very well regeived by the English Governor, 
and even he had the greatest difficulty in persuading the 
Governor to change his policy towards the French. 
Oftentimes there were heated arguments on both sides, 
but the situation was always eased by the tact and mild- 
ness of Abbé Carré, who realised that it was absolutely 
necessary for the French to be on the best of terms 
possible with the Epglish. 

‘Soon after his arrival at St. Thomé, Abbé Carré 
pointed out to the French authorities the evil conse- 


1 Abbé Carrt—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 959-60. 
2 Ibid., p. 177. 
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quences of their unwise policy of living from hand to 
mouth. The existing stocks of provisions in the town 
could last for fifteen days only, but since the road to 
Madras was free and open, nobody cared to lay in more 
stocks. Already there were strong rumours about the 
coming Of the Dutch fleet to blockade St. Thomé and in 
order to provide for that emergency Abbé Carré sugges- 
ted the purchase of huge quantities of wheat and rice, 
which he could then get at a cheap price from some of 
the merchants of Madras. But de Rebrey replied that 
he was unable to do anything without the express orders 
of de la Haye.- Thus a good opportunity was thrown 
away, for which the French had to suffer a great deal 
during the second siege of St. Thomé. When St. 
Thomé was very hard pressed after the arrival of the 
Duteh fleet and the return of the Golconda army, the 
Governor of Madras made a proclamation prohibiting 
the inhabitants of that town from furnishing anything 
to the French, and in order to see that the prohibition 
was srictly enforced he posted guards on the road to St. 
Thomé. Even then Abbé Carré could evade the res- 
triction by influencing the captains of these guards. 
When that was detected and the English Governor com- 
plained to him about the way he was making use of his 
stay at Madras, Abbé Carré left his lodging in the town 
and went to live in the suburbs, where his house was 
situated on the road along which all food-stuffs, brought 
from the neighbouring villages and intended for Madras, 
must pass.* The English Governor.did not object , to 
his sending provisions by this country route, which 
Was hot so open as the coastal route. 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de l'Orient, p. 360, 
2 Ibid., p. 392, 
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In spite of all their supplications and persuasive 
arguments the French could not bring the English into 
a closer union against their common enemy, the Dutch, 
even after the arrival of the Dutch fleet, which, if was 
believed, was intended as much against Madras as 
against St. Thomé. The main argument of the French 
was that as they and the English were allies in Europe 
fighting jointly against the Dutch, it was only reason- 
able for them to be allies in India also against their 
common enemy. To this the English replied that they 
could not ally themselves openly with the French of St. 
Thomé for fear of incurring the displeasure of the king 
of Golconda, particularly in view of the weak defences 
of Madras, and secondly that they, being servants of a 
commercial company, had no business to enter into any 
offensive or defensive military alliance, except upon the 
express orders of their superior authorities. Towards 
the end of June Baren once wrote to the English 
Governor offering to send 5,00 Frenchmen and as many 
Indian troops in case the Dutch attacked Madras, which 
was strongly apprehended at the time. But the Eng- 
lish Governor laughed at the offer and replied that the 
French were in greater need of help and as&istance 
than the English. At that time the English forces in Mad- 
ras consisted of aply 40 Europeans and about 200 Indian 
troops.’ Far from joining the French into a closer 
union against the common enemy, the English were 
compelled to help the Dutch under pressure from the 
Golconda generals. On the 22nd June (1673), Baba 
Sahib wrote to the Governor of Madras that the Eng- 
lish should give proof of their friendship and alliance 


i Abbé Carré— Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 391. For the weak state of 
the defences of Madras see Records of Fort St. George: Diary and Consul- 
tation Book (1072-78), p. 19. (Consultation, 2nd February, 1674). 
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with Golconda by supplying food-stuffs and other pro- 
visions to the Dutch ships, which were lying in the 
roadstead of Madras at the time. Afraid of breaking 
with Golconda, the Governor replied that the English, 
being at war with the Dutch, could not give them any 
help diréctly, but that they would not object to country 
boats carrying supplies to the Dutch ships. 1" Tt is true 
that the English had a reasonable ground of apprehen- 
sion from the Golconda army, but their timid submis- 
siveness only increased the demands of the Golconda 
generals. 


10. Preparations of the Dutch 


It has already been seen that the Dutch were col- 
lecting all their naval forces in the East and making 
preparations for coming to blockade St. Thomé. 
They were the most implacable enemies of the French 
and wanted to ruin them everywhere they could. St. 
Thomé was particularly a sore point with them, as they 
had wanted the place themselves and had been dis- 
appointed.* Through the large number of spies they 
had im Madras and from the Fretich deserters themselves 
they knew all about the condition of St. Thomé during 
the absence of de la Haye. The news that the French 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, p. 359. 

2 There isa grosa mistake in Danvers’ Dutch Activities inthe East. 
edited by Dr. Nibarranjan Ray. In p.41_ it ig stated that in 1669 the 
Dutch drove the Portuguese out and took possession of St. Thomé them- 
selves. This goes against all known facts. St. Thomé was taken from the 


Portuguese in 1662 by Golconda forces, and it remained under Golconda 


rule till its capture by the French in 1672, Before the French capture of 
St. Thomé the Dutch tried to negotiate with the Court of Golconda for the 
cession of the place to them, but the latter refused to listen to any such 
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had practically no ships, only a very small garrison 
and depleted stocks of munitions and provisions en- 
couraged the Dutch to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity and to make an attempt to seize the place. Victory 
stemed to them to be absolutely certain, as de la Haye 
had with him only two ships, and if St. Thọmé could 
be blockaded effectively it would not only prevent his 
re-entry into the place, but would also make the 
capture of the French General an easy affair. So sure 
were they of success that even before starting for St. 
Thomé they spread the rumour that they had already 
captured de la Haye and would soon bring him a pri- 
soner to Batavia. 

But the capture of St. Thomé, as fortified by the 
French, presented a difficult military problem. It was 
not at all an easy affair to take the place by frontal 
assaults. A better course was to blockade it complete- 
ly, to cut off all the supply routes both by land and sea, 
and thus to starve out the garrison, particularly when 
it was well known that the French did not have suffi- 
cient stocks of munitiong and provisions to stand a 
prolonged siege. But for that it was necessary to have 
the full co-operation of the Golconda army, as the Dutch 
did not have sufficient land forces. The first thing 
necessary, therefore, was to persuade the king of Gol- 
conda to renew the struggle against the French and to 
order his army to lay a second siege to St. Thomé. The 
Dutch had at that time a tremendous influence at the 
Court of Golconda, and their agent, who had bw his 
tact, vain promises and enormously rich presents won 
over the chief ministers, obtained a complete diplo- 
matic success. The king was in favour of ending the 
hostilities with the French, from which he had only 
suffered heavy losses. But the Dutch agent made very 
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lucrative offers and represented vigorously that the 
French were already at the end of their resources, and 
just a little more> push was required to dislodge them 
from the place which they had unjustly usurped. After 
long wavering the king ultimately yielded to the ptr- 
suasions.of the Dutch agent and concluded an agreement 
that the Goleonda army would co-operate with the Dutch 
fleet on condition that the Dutch, after taking the place, 
would give it back to him, and would receive as their 
reward all the French artillery at St. Thomé and an 
exemption for ten years from all sorts of duties for their 
commerce throughout the kingdom.' 

Thus assured of the co-operation of the Golconda 
army, the Dutch set about completing their naval pre- 
parations, and on the 16th June, 1673, six of their ships 
were sighted off St. Thomé.* They were seen coming 
at full speed towards the roadstead, where there were 
only four French ships including the three recently 
arrived from Surat. Of the two ships left by de la 
Haye at St. Thomé, La Sultanne had already been dis- 
mantled and beached after all her riggings and muni- 
tions had been removed, and at the sight of the Dutch 
fleet the other ship, Le Navarre, also was liastily 
beached without unloading the guns and munitions on 


board.* 


1 Abbe Carré—Le Courier de UOrien?, pp. 361-62. See also Vestiges 
of Old Madras, Voi I, p. 334. According to Martin it was after the fall 
of St, Thomé that a Treaty was concluded between the Dutch and the King 
‘ol Golconda about sharing the spoils of victory. Guns, munitions and 
other hings of military use to be found in the town were to be shared 
equally between the two Allies, and the town was "to be banded over to the 
King of Golconda. But although a definite treaty might have been con- 
cluded after the fall of St. Thomé, there must have been some 
agreement between the two Allics before the Dutch began — operations 
against St, Thomé, 


2 Ibid., p. 370. : . 
5 Ibid., p. 374. . i 
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The three French ships lying in the roadstead 
came nearer the shore to be under the protection of the 
artillery on the bastions, and the whole sea-beach was 
crowded with thousands of men, who ran ta see*the 
much vaunted Dutch fleet. The action was started by 
the Dutch at about 10 o'clock in the morning with a 
salvo of artillery from their ships, which was quickly 
replied to from the French bastions. The Dutch Vice- 
Admiral's ship was carried away to the open sea. The 
artillery duel went on for full three hours, and it was 
decidedly unfavourable for the Dutch, who at last with- 
drew to Madras for a time, but came back shortly after. 
They were again very hotly received, and after two 
hours’ combat they withdrew for the second time: Soon 
after another Dutch squadron of eight big ships was 
sighted coming towards the roadstead of St. Thomé, 
but it prudently cast anchor beyond the range of the 
French guns.' - 

On the next day, Rijcklof, the Commander of the 
Dutch fleet, sent some officers to the camp ‘of the Gol- 
conda generals to complain that they had made no 
move at all while the Dutch fleet was in action against 
St. Thomé. But Baba Sahib replied that he had re- 
ceived letters from Masulipatam not to do anvthing 
against the French pending fresh orders from the Court, 
where the French had sent an embassy to negotiate a 
settlement.* | 

- Baron, who since his arrival at St. Thomé had not 
set foot on land nor allowed anything to be unloaded 
from his ships, was on board his ship during the fight 
with the Dutch, and had shown great courage and dar- 


i 
1 Abbé Carté—Le Courier de UOrient, pp. 371-72, 
2 Ibid., p- 373. 
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ing. However, realising that in the next attack the 
Dutch would concentrate their fire on his ships, Baron 
at last landed and ordered the ships to be unloaded as 
quickly as possible. 

Disappointed at the reply of Baba Sahib and 
realising ‘the impossibility of taking St. Thomé without 
the co-operation of a land army, Rijcklof tried to make 
the best of a bad situation. He divided his fleet into 
three squadrons, which he posted at the approaches to 
the roadstead to prevent the entry of any boat carrying 
food-stuffs and munitions to the French and also to 
capture de la Haye as he attempted to re-enter St. 
Thomé. At the same time he informed the Court of 
Golconda about the arrival of the Dutch fleet before St. 
Thomé and repested the old promises of an easy victory 
over the French. ‘This ultimately decided the king and 
his ministers, still vacillating even after the conclusion 
of an agreement, to join whole-heartedly with the Dutch 
in a final struggle against the French, who were he- 
lieved to be ‘almost at the, end of their resources. The 
Golconda army also, seeing that the Dutch fleet con- 
tinued to stay in the roadstead ‘of St. Thomé and hop- 
ing shortly to receive orders from the Court to renew 
the struggle against the French, started to be on the 
move again, and posted guards on all the roads to St. 
Thomé to surprise the convoys’ of food-stuffs for the 
French. a ty | 


11. Return of de'la Haye 


After the despatch of an embassy to the Court of 
Golconda de la Haye decided to return to St. Thomé, 


having nothing more to do at Masulipatam. He had. 


lost a large part of his men in ship-wreeck And capture, 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 378. 
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and food-stuffs and other provisions had also run short. 
He had not received much news from St. Thomé, and 
had no knowledge of the arrival of the Dutch fleet. 
Op the 3lst May (1673) he sailed from Masulipatam 
with his two ships, Le Breton and Le Flamand and 
the four captured ships on which he pnt French officers 
and sailors. The return voyage was a most unhappy 
one, and shortly after reaching the high seas the four 
captured ships broke away under the stress of storm 
and wind and made for the coast where they were re- 
enptured by the Goleonda authorities together with the 
Frenchmen who were on board.’ A little after, the ship 
Le Flamand also broke away and went to Balasore on 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal, where she was cap- 
tured sometime later by the Dutch.* De la Haye 
himself was on board Le Breton, which was more 
strongly built and better-sailed than the others and 
could fight against the*furious gale. On the 20th June, 
at about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the ship appeared 
within sight of St. Thomé.? | 

De la Haye noticed from a distance that the Dutch 
fleet was lying in wait fer him. He had only one ship 
as against fourteen of fhe enemy, but his courage did not 
fail him. In the face of the evident danger, he show- 
ed a dashing and reckless bravery in keeping with the 
best traditions of Frenci arms. He stood calm and 
gave orders to his men not to try to change the ship's 
course, but to make straight for St. Thomé. The wind 
was favourable for the French ship, and there was just 
a chance of being able to evade the Dutch feet and to 
re-enter the roadstead of St. Thomé. 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 500. 


2 Thid., p. 539. 
3 Abbé Carré-—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 355. 
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The Dutch Admiral, as soon as he saw the French 
ship approaching, sent six of his ships to intercept her, 
to capture her if possible, or else to sink her. The rest 
of the fleet lay anchored as it was, as the Dutch were 
confident of an easy success, having a superiority “of 
six to ohe. Two of the Dutch ships fired from a dis- 
tance to which the French did not reply but continued 
their dash for the coast. It was taken by both the 
Dutch and the observers who had crowded the beach in 
thousands to indicate a shortage of munitions on the 
French ship. But the French were only biding their 
time, and when the two Dutch ships had come suffi- 
ciently closer, they delivered such furious broadsides 
that the Duch ships heeled and were on the point +f 
sinking. The four other Dutch ships, which had corne 
upon the scene by this time, got the same hot recep- 
tion. Two of them were completely dismasted and 
drifted away to the sea, while the two others, in order 
to escape being grappled and boarded by the French, 
gave an open passage to their ship, whieh still conti- 
nued her dash for the coast. The Dutech Admiral, sur- 
prised at the rout of his six shéps, signalled to the rest 
of his fleet to raise anchor and’ engage the French 
vessscl. Just at that moment a little rain and a strong 
gust of wind blew away the sail of the French ship, 
and by the time another one was put up the wind had 
shifted to the opposite direction making it impossible 
for the French ship to reach St. Thomé. There was no 
other alternative for de Ja Haye but to put out to the 
Open sea again, Where he was pursned to some distance 
by the Dutch fleet. But he was able to escape, when 
as the evening darkness fell, the Dutch Admiral recalled 
his ships, which came back and lay anchored at scatter- 

. ed positions, some on the side of Madras and some be- 
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fore St. Thomé, while two of them, recling under the 
shock of the French broadsides, withdrew into the river 
of Pulieat for repairs.’ : i 
“ That was the end of the heroic ight of one 
French ship against the whole fleet of the * Dutch. 
Abbé Carré has gone into raptures in his description of 
the action, but leaving aside his sentimental effusions. 
it must be admitted that the French acquited them- 
selves wonderfully well. What is really surprising is 
that knowing their overwhelming numerical superiority 
and the tremendous advantage to be gained from the 
capture of de la Haye, who certainly could not have re- 
sisted very long with his single ship, the Dutch did not 
pursue him very far when he put out to the open sea. 
One probable explanation is that the Dutch, who knew 
about the arrival of a strong English fleet in Indian 
waters about this times feared that if they went far in 
pursuit of the French vessel and thus gót scattered, 
they might be surprised and caught at a disadvantage 
by the English, with whom also they were at war. It 
was this fear which made the Dutch Admiral recall his 
ships, thus giving de"Ja Haye an opportunity 
escape. 
After escaping from the Dutch fleet, de la Haye 
proceeded southwards with the intention of going to 


to 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, pp. 385-56. He had watched 
the naval fight from the terrace of the Fort St. George at Madras witb the 
Governor and other principal, officers and citizens of the town. Martin does 
not give much details although be was on board Le Breton at the time. 
It was possibly this combat referred to in the Records of Fort St. George: 
Diary and Consultation Book (1672-78), pp. 14-15—Consultation, 7th July, 
1673. ‘ The (Dutch) Rear-Admiral and another ship had received so much 
damage from the French that the former hath all her guns taken out and 
is now ready to be carried out tothe sea to be sunk: the other patched up 
for the present . ... “. It also might bave referred to the. earlier 
Combat of 16th June (see p. 289). | 
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Porto Novo, where he could procure food-stulls and INL- 
nitions, but the wind being unfavourable he was com- 
pelted to anchor before Pondicherry. On the way the 
French met the English tleet, which was proceedMmy 
straight*to Masulipatam instead of to Madras upon the 
warning that the whole of the Dutch fleet Was lying m 
wait at Madras. As a matter of fact, although the 
English knew that the Duteh had come in order to 
blockade St. Thomé, they were not wholly free from 
the fear of an attack on their own town. The conti- 
nued presence of the Dutch fleet before St. Thomé and 
its occasional stay in the roadstead of Madras created a 
considerable amount of panic among the English till 
the 27th June, when upon news from Pulicat that de 
la Haye had gone to Pondicherry, the Dutch fleet sailed 
away to Set him there.‘ 

De la Haye reached Pondicherry on the 
30th June and set about procuring food-stuffs and 
munitions. On the next day, the Ist July, a feet of 
about ten vessels was sighted from a distance, and tak- 
ing it to be the Dutch fleet,,de la Haye immediately 
left tle place in order to get awWadAy before the Dutch had 
closed in upon him. Here Abbé Carré and Martin give 
conflicting accounts and it is difficult to determine who 
is right, as Abbé Carré got the details from de la Haye 
himself after his return to St. Thomé, and Martin was 
on board the ship Le Breton and cannot therefore be 
disbelieved. According to Abbé Carré the Dutch fleet 
had already anchored before Pondicherry before de la 
Haye could get away. But taking advantage of the 
darkness of the night and a very favourable wind, de 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 391, 


— 
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s 
la Haye passed through the middle of the Dutch fect 
and esċaped to the open sea.’ On, the other hand, 
Martin states that the French were able to leave Pon- 
dicherry fn time, and instead of proceeding along® the 
coast their ship went far out to the epen sea in order to 
avoid meeting with the Duch fleet which lay” anchored 
before Sadraspatam.* On the 4th July, the French ship 
was sighted to the north of Madras, and on the 5th she 
re-entered the roadstead of St. Thome. 

That was the end of the Masulipatam enterprise, 
but what was the result? The enterprise had been 
taken in hand with two objects, first to capture the rich- 
lv laden merchant vessels at Masulipatam and second, 
to put pressure upon the king of Golconda to conclude 
peace by the cession of St. Thomé; and it must be 
admitted that the enterprise had failed disastrously ın 
both the objects. Not only was nothing gained but de 
la Have had sulfered the loss of one ship, Le Flam- 
and, and most of the men he had taken out with hin. 
The enterprise might have been successful if de la Haye 
had consented to spend some money as presents to the 
ing and the chief mjptsters of Golconda, but his obsti- 
nate refusal ruined all prospects of a compromise. It 
was sheer luck that he could escape being captured by 
the Dutch fleet and could come back to St. Thomé. But 
even though he had been able to return, the prospects 
before him and the small garrison left in the town were 
anything but hopeful. The king of Golconda had re- 
fused to conclude. peace with the French, and had ob- 
tained the full co-operation of the Dutch. The French 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courter de l'Orient, p. 393. 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 499. 
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must now fight singlehanded against tremendous odds. 
The prospects of victory had definitely receded, and pre- 
monitions of defeat became stronger and stronger’ as 
days und months wore on. 
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CHAPTER IX 
W , q ; 
AR WITH THE DUTCH AND THE SECOND STEGE OF 
ST. THOME y 


T. Condition of St. Thomé. 2. Abbé Carré at Madras. 3. Failure 
of negotiations and burning of the Goltonda camp. 4. TRetarn of the 
Duteh fleet. 5. Laving of n second sicge hs the combined Dutch and 
Golconda forces. 6. Military operations. 


1. Condition of St. Thomé 


The return of de la Haye put fresh hopes and 
courage into the hearts of the French at St. Thomé. 
They had now to prepare for another struggle not only 
with their old enemy, but also with the Dutch who 
were believed to. be coming back shortly with their 
whole fleet to blocka@e St. Thomé by sea at the same 
time as the Golconda forces came back and laid siege 
by land. Even though an ambassador had been sent 
to the Court of Golconda and negotiations were still 
gcang on, de Ja Haye must have realised that peace was 
not to be-obtained so easily, particularly affer the 
Dutch had joined openly. There was, however, just a 
chance that the Golconda forces, who had remained 
encamped at some distahce from the town, might be 
terrorised to break up their camp and retire further in- 
land before they could be joined by their allies. With 
that object in view, on the 6th July de la Haye sent 
two Indian officers to their camp with a warning that 
unless they left the plains free immediately, he was go- 
ing to pay them a visit which would cost them dear. 
The envoys+were received with all possible courtesy 
by Baba Sahib, who sent them back with a polite re- e 
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ply that he was only- waiting for the latest orders from 
the Court to break up the camp and withdraw finally.* 
Although it produced no immediate result, as the Gol- 
conda forces did not leave the plains free at all, .it 
served as a warning that de la Haye had come back 
to St. Thomé and was ready to take the fleldeagain. 

On the 13th July de la Haye held a grand review 
of all the forces in the town, in which there appeared 
twelve hundred men including sailors and Indian 
troops.” There were four serviceable ships in the road- 
stead, Le Breton and the three ships brought by Baron 
from Surat. The bastions and fortifications were well 
protected, and the French could look forward with 
confidence to be able to repel all enemy attacks. But 
they were not strong enough to sustain a prolonged 
siege, as they lacked in provisions, munitions and 
finances. It therefore became their constant effort to 
keep the communication with Madras open and to try 
to get supphes from there as much as possible. Good 
relations with the English became much more import- 
ant now than during the first siege, as being blockaded 
by sea after the return of the’ Dutch fleet the Frerich 
could not send anywhere else for supplies and re- 
inforceements. 


2. Abbé Carré at Madras 


We have already seen how Abbé Carré was trying 
his best to send supplies from Madras, where he had 
taken up his residence, and even -after the closing of 
the shorter coastal route the English Governor left 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 395, 
2 Ibid.. p, 490, 
La > 
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Abbé Carré free to send whatever-he liked by a longer 
and circuitous country road which would not be no- 
ticed by the Golconda forces. After de la Haye re- 
turned, he realised the value and importance of keeping 
a permanent agent at Madras, and he asked Abbé 
Carré to make even redoubled efforts to send supplies 
from there. He instructed Abbé Carré to be on the 
best of terms with the English Governor in spite of all 
humiliations and rebuffs.. The French at St. Thomé 
were now more than ever dependent on supplies from 
Madras and therefore on the goodwill of the English, 
and they were not in a position to insist too much on 
prestige or point of honour. ; 

De la Haye was in regular, almost daily, corre- 
spondence with Abbé Carré, who also frequently came 
from Madras to see him for consultation. On the 7th 
July he came to St. Thomé to receive instructions re- 
garding his duties at Madras, when he was entrusted 
with a letter for the English Governor. In the letter 
de la Haye, after reminding -the Governor of Madras 
about the close alliance which existed in Europe 
between England and, France, represented to him the 
necessity and advantage of being united in the East also 
against the common enemy, the Dutch. But the Eng- 
lish Governor excused himself on the plea that his posi- 
tion as the servant of a commercial Company was en- 
tirely different from that of de la Haye, who was the 
servant of the king of France, and that in the interest 
of the trade and commerce of his Cowpany it was not 
possible for him to join with the French for fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of the king of Goleonda.? But 


. 


bd , 
1 Abbé Carré—Le Ccurier de l'Orient, p. 395. ji 
2 Ibid, 
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de la Haye still persisted in maintaining friendly rela- 
tions. with the English, and about three days later he 
again wrote to the Governor of Madras asking for some 
news about the English fleet and the state of affairs in 
Europe, to which Langhorn replied that he had abso- 
lutely no news to give. De la Haye ecomplained 
against this discourteous behaviour, but had to remain 
content with a proud reply.' 

The English Governor complained a number of 
times about the presence of French soldiers in Madras, 
who went there for diversions or for the purchase 
of provisions. Their presence irritated the Gol- 
conda generals, and their frequent disorderly conduct 
created a good deal of trouble in the town. On the 
15th July, therefore, de la Haye made a proclamation at 
St. Thomé prohibiting anybody from going to Madras 
under penalty of death unless with a written permit 
from himself.” The proclamation was made not merely 
to please the English Governor but to save the posi- 
tion of the French themselves. Many of the French 
soldiers who visited Madras, after spending their all, 
fell into the traps of the English, Dutch, Portugtiese 
and Indian agents, and deserted from the service of 
their nation. The practice was growing into dangerous 
proportions and the proclamation was intended to put a 
stop to it. 

Upon the news that General Baba Sahib was 


gradually withdrawing his forces to the fortress of. 


Poonamalee, the Governor of Madras wrote a letter of 
compliments to de la Haye on the 23rd, expressing 
great satisfaction at the success of the French arms. 

1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp, 398.9% | 


2 Ibid., p. 401. 
3 Ibid., P- 408, — ⸗ 
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But in fact, it was suspected that the English Gover- 
nor himself had written to the Court of Golconda te pre- 
vent the rest of the army from leaving the camp and 
retiring to Poonamalee on the ground that it would 
leave the whole countryside at the mercy of the French.' 
It cannot be definitely ascertained whether it was true 
or not, but it does not seem unlikely, considering the 
attitude of the English Governor, which was not only 
not pro-French but definitely anti-French. 

This general feeling of jealousy and antagonism 
became much more intensified at the news that the 
French had seized about two thousand sheep grazing 
on the plains before St. Thomé (30th July). These 
sheep belonged to some citizens of Madras and were 
being sent to the Golconda camp. Abbé Carré’s at- 
tempt to defend the conduct of the French, on the ground 
that the closing of all other avenues of supply had com- 
pelled them to seize whatever they found on the lands 
within their jurisdiction, irritated the English Gover- 
nor all the more,’ who called a* council of the interested 
citizens as well as some Golconda officers, and resolved 
to pillage all things which might be carried te St. 
Thomé. At the same time he strengthened the guards 
on the coastal route and even closed the country road 
which had previously beep left open. This did not, of 
course, completely prevent Abbé Carré from sending- 
things out, as he was an adept in the art of bribing the 
guards, but the laying of ambushes all along the route 
made it increasingly* difficult for the goods to reach 
their destination.? ` 

Abbé Carré, living quietly in the suburbs of Mad- 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 404. 
2 Ibid.. pp. 404-5. 
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ras, gave the impresssion to ordinary people that he wis 
a private French’ merchant, having nothing to do with 
the French of St. Thomé. He was therefore approached 
more freely even by inen of the Golconda camp who 
came to him for various things e.g., to get a French 
surgeon, or to secure his mediation for a "compromise 
with the French of St. Thomé. On these occasions 
Abbé Carré could learn about the state of affairs in the 
Golconda camp, which he then passed on to de ta Haye 
to take whatever action necessary. It was, in fact, do- 
ing the work of a spy, and however much we may be 
shocked at the degradation of an ecclesiastic, French- 
men, who had seen Richelieu and Mazarin, had absolute- 
ly no scruples in the matter, although strangely 
enough Abbé Carré complained of the very same thing 
in Rev. Father Ephrem, but that was probably be- 
cause the latter was serving the interests of the English. 
Nothing would have*been said against him if he had 
worked and employed his powers of intrigue in the in- 
terest of the French. * : 

On the Ath August twą captains of the Golconda 
cavalry, who ‘ad come to Madras on some business. 
visited Abbé arré and requested him to send a French 
surgeon to their camp to attend one of their generals. 
Abbé Carré replied that if the general could come te 
Madras, he would bring a French surgeon to attend 
him there. Then he learnt from the cavalry officers 
about the confusion in their camp and the great dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct of the English and the 
Dutch, who were the oùly obstacles to the conclusion 
of peace which every body in the Golconda camp 
earnestly wished for. This story was confirmed a few 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 409-10. 
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days later by the report of two Indian spies employed 
by Abbé Carré, who came back from the camp of the 
Golconda army and informed their master that General 
Vrimbak Bussora Raju had recently received dérders 
from the Court to hold on and had been told that he 
would shertly be sent re-inforcements in men and 
money. But the General was in no mood to rely on 
such long-deferred hopes, and moreover he had received 
some personal letters at the same time from his friends, 
informing him that the state of affairs at the capital 
was in great turmoil and . confusion because of the 
threatened invasion of the country by the Mughal Em- 
peror and the king of Bijapur. It was therefore extreme- 
ly unlikely that any re-inforcements could be sent out 
to Trimbak. However, since he had definite orders to 
stay and being im dire need of money, Trimbak turned 
first to the English and then to the Dutch for a loan, 
but both the allies excused themselves on some pretext 
or other.’ 

On the 17th Abbé Carré was called to the house of 
his most helpful friend in Madras named Virenna, who 
Was the Indian agent of the English Company. There 
he was met by two principal officers of the Golconda 
army, Whom Trimbak Bussora Raju had sent to invite 
his mediation for a compromise with the French. The 
officers even showed ABbé Carré the copy of a letter 
which, they said, had been written by their general to 
the Court that it was impossible to do anything against 
St. Thomé after the way it had been fortified. Trimbak 
therefore proposed: a truce for a month pending reply 
from the Court, and begged Abbé Carré to employ him- 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 413. 
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self in the matter.’ Abbé Carré immediately wrote to 
de la Haye, who invited the Golconda officers to St. 
Thomé. They went there on the 18th and were very 
cordially received, but negotiations broke down on „a 
vital point, namely, the demand of the French that the 
Goleonda forces must leave their camp ingmediately 
and retire to Poonamalee,? which Vrimbuak could not 
possibly do in defiance of the express orders from the 
Court. Nor was it profitable for the French to grant 
such a long-term truce. unless they could have the 
whole countryside free, from where they could get an un- 
interrupted supply of provisions. It cannot be as- 
certained definitely whether Trimbak was sincere in his 
peace offer or not, but de la Haye, a man always sus- 
picious of others, believed that Trimbak, who had a 
very weak army at the time, only meant to protect his 
camp from French raids by the conclusion of a truce 
for a month, by which time fe-inforcements were 
expected to arrive from Golconda. Whether that was 
true or not, de la Haye clearly perceived the weakness 
of the enemy, and decided to strike a hard and finishing 
blow before be had the time to regain strength. TIt well 
be seen fater what a hard blow he did deliver. 

Apart from the work of getting secret reports about 
the state of affairs in the enemy camp and passing them 
on to de la Haye, the chief werk of Abbé Carré was to 
supply provisions to St. Thomé. There were two 
great difficulties in his way due to the rigorous policy of 
the English, first, difficulty about purchase, and second, 
difficulty about transport. It was not possible to make 
large purchases in the open market, because the mer- 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 417. 
2 Ibid., P- 418, r 
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chants had been threatened with- dire consequences 
if they sold anything to the French,. and also because 
there was not sufficient money at St. Thomé to pay for 
all the purchases in cash. But Abbé Carré seem’ to 
have been a very resourceful man, and he soon picked 
up wide pepularity among the Indian merchants of the 
town by procuring the release of some of their servants 
captured by the French or by similar other acts of kind 
ness. His most intimate friend and helper was one 
Virenna, the richest Indian merchant of Madras, who 
practically controlled all the business of the English. 
Through the help of Virenna and some other merchants 
Abbé Carré was able to purchase large quantities of 
wheat and other provisions in exchange for some mer- 
chandise which the French hat got from the vessels cap- 
tured by them.’ Through this means he was even able 
to purchase a large number of swords in spite of the 
general prohibition of “the English. 

The question of transport presented much greater 
difficulties. The short coastal route was completely 
closed, and the English would not permit the transport 
of woods by sea even. „We la Haye wrote to the English 
Governor to open the coastal route or to permit one of 
the French boats to carry provisions from Madras, to 
which the latter replied that it was impossible for him 
to do anything which could give offence to the king of 
Golconda.* In spite of all the rigours, however, Abbé 
Carré was sometimes able to smuggle things out to St. 
Thomé mainly through the help of the merchant 
Virenna* But it was evident that not much relief 
could be sent in this secret way, and that some other 


1 Abbé Caryé—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 415, 
2 Ibid., pp. 420, 432. 
3 Ibid., p. 417. 
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route must be found. for sending supplies on a large 
scale. The only other route was i long and circuitous 
country road, and although it had also been later closed 
by the English, as we have seen already, Abbé Carré 
was able to send out secretly large quantities of provi- 
sions by*this route. 5 

While Abbé Carré was doing all that he could for 
the supply of provisions to St. Thomé, great praise 
must be given to another person, Director Baron, 
who through a merchant of the Company, Deltor, sent 
even his personal silver plates and other precious move- 
ables to Madras to be disposed of there in exchange for 
food-stuffs.' But in spite of all these efforts and pat- 
riotic sacrifices it was becoming increasingly clear that 
with funds short and facéd with the rigorous policy of 
the English, the French could not hope to get much 
help from outside. 

Abbé Carré’s third important duty at Madras was 
to watch the movements of French deserters who came 
there, and to try to persuade them to go back to the 
service of their nation. At this time desertions among 
the French were becoming dangerously common, he- 
cause of several factors, despair of success, the harsh 
discipline of de la Haye, and the allurements of better 
pay and living offered by the foreign agents at Madras. S 

The most sensational case of desertion happened on 
the Ist September (1673), when the Captain, de Cham- 
pignolle, the Lieutenant and the Sub-Lieutenant of the 
ship Le Breton, left their service and came to Madras 
with the hope of being: able to passon to France on one 


3 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 483. ~ 
2 Ibid., p. 434. ' 
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of the English ships. The story of the case is that 
these officers had been neglectful of their duties for a 
long time, and partly because of that and partly, in 
order to reward the good services of de Maisonneuve. 
the latter had been appointed Chief of the Squadron by 
de la Hay, although he was much junior to de Cham- 
pignolle, who naturally regarded himself as having 
better claims for the post. He complained against it to 
de la Haye, but failing to yet any redress he decided 
to quit the service. The other two officers had no other 
complaint than that they had not been paid their arrears 
of salary for a long time. During the stay of these 
officers in the suburbs of Madras, in a garden-house of 
the French Capuchin Mission, Abbé Carré saw them 
several times, and tried to persuade them to go back to 
St. Thomé. But they insisted on a written assurance 
from de la Haye that,their grievances would be re- 
dressed, which the latter would not give although he 
promised to receive them well. Shortly after English, 
Dutch and Golconda agents ¢tppeared on the scene to 
instigate these French officers, and there was no more 
hope of getting them back at St. Thomé. De lg Haye 
requested the Governor of Madras not to give any pas- 
sage to these deserters on board the English ships re- 
turning to Europe, which, was readily granted, although 
the English Governor would not consent to send them 
back to St. Thomé as de la Haye had requested him to 
do at first. 

Tt has been nottced already that nine English ships 
coming from Europë to Madras were instructed to 
divert their course and proceed straight to Masulipatam 
for fear of an attack by the Dutch fleet, which was then 


l Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOvient, pp. 439-42, See also Martin's 
Mémorres, I. pp. 514-15, 
393—1574 B. b 
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lving off St. Thomé. On the 9th August (1673) these 
ships came to Madras from Masulipatam, upon the news 
that the Dutch fleet had withdrawn. Coming to know 
that the French envoy to the Court of Golconda had’ re- 
turned by one of these English vessels from Masulipatam 
de la Haye sent two of his principal officers; de Maison- 
neuve and de Maillé to thank the Commander of the 
English fleet on his behalf and to bring back the French 
envoy.’ 

On the 14th Director Baron accompanied by three 
French officers went to see the Commander of the 
English fleet on board his ship, where he was met by 
the Governor of Madras also. Baron represented to 
them the advantage of joining together to fight against 
the common enemy, the Dutch, bnt the English would 
not listen to any proposal of alliance. They replied that 
being only businessmen, they knew nothing else but 
trade and commerce.” 
the 17th Baron again went to Madras to see 
the Commander and other officers of the English fleet 
to negotiate for the purchase of some  food-stuffs and 
munitions, and also for a loatt of money to be re- 
paid at Surat where the fleet was believed to be going.* 





1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, J. p- 502. 

2 Jbid., p. 508. Tt is rather strange that Abbé Carré, who is usually 
so fullof details, does not mention about the first visit of Baron, although 
hs waa residing in Madras and was in constant touch with both de ln Haye 
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From the previous policy of the English the French 
should have realised that Baron's mission would be 
entirely fruitless. But they were not prepared for what 
acjually happened. The Commander and other offiters 
of the English fleet had been so much instigated agen rst 
the French by the Governor of Madras and “Jearsey, 
Whose ship had been captured by de la Haye, that they 
were not only in no mood to do any kind of service to 
the French, but were also unwilling to render them 
even ordinary civility and courtesy. Having received 
information that Baron was coming to see them, they 
deliberately left their ships to spend the whole day in 
the town. They were probably induced to do so by the 
Governor himself, so that Baron could find nobody with 
whom he could treat. After spending the whole day 
on board the English ships, Baron sent information in 
the evening to Abbé Carré, who then came and. took 
him and his companiéns to lis house. Baron was 
greatly offended at the conduct of the English and had 
no desire to see the Governor. But through the help 
of the Capuchin Fathers who came to see Baron, the 
Commander of the Englfsh fleet was induced to come 
to Abbé Carré's house, where Baron requested fim for 
some food-stuffs and munitions and for a loan of 
money to be repaid at Surat. But the Commander of 
the English fleet would nòt listen to any such proposals 
and declared that be bad no authority over the goods 


and the money of the Company. Baron therefore re- 


turned to St. Thomé on the 18th very much enraged 
at the discourteous behaviour of the English. De la 
Haye understood the matter, and believing that the con- 
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duct of the English «was due wholly to the propaganda 
and instigation of Jearsey, he tried to remove any mis- 
conception by writing a long and detailed letter to the 
Commander of the English fleet justifying the captyre 
of Jearsey’s ship. De Maisonneuve*was sent to deli- 
ver the letter on the 18th, but the Englishsships were 
getting ready to sail for Masulipatam, and he was not 
given an opportunity to see the Commander or any 
other officer. He went back to St. Thomé, and de la 
Haye immediately wrote a strong letter to the Governor 
of Madras protesting against the discourtesy shown to 
his officer.’ 

On the 19th the English fleet sailed away for 
Masulipatam to complete the loading of merchandise 
there, which was not ready at the time of its first visit. 
The departure of the ships was so hasty that 
few people knew the real reason, which was the 
news of the coming of a” strong Dutch fleet. 
Rumours had, in fact, been current for a long 
time about the return of the Dutch fleet,* and de la Haye 
had written to the English Governor offering his four 
ships to accompany the English vessels up to Masuli- 
patam“ But in spite of the fact that the addition of 
four ships would have considerably strengthened their 
fleet, the settled policy of the English not to enter into 
any sort of alliance with the’ French prevented them 
from accepting such an offer. However, the English 
ships were able to escape from Madras before the arrival 
of the Dutch fleet. r 
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1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, pp. 504-6. 

2 The English were quite alarmed and were anxious to know tho 
real strength and intentions of the Dutch fleet ;—see Records of Fort St. 
George: Diary and Consultation Book (1672-78), pp. 14-J5 (Consultations, 
4th and 7th July, 1673). 

3 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 418. 
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A strong Dutch fleet appeared before St. Thomé on 
the 22nd, and not being able to do anything against 
the town without the co-operation of the Golconda army 
on land, it withdrew and sailed north to Pulicat.”The 
coming of the Dutch alarmed Madras more than St. 
Thomé, hut on the 26th the English Governor was in- 
vited to a conference by the Dutch Admiral, Rijcxlol, 
at a place a few miles from Madras on the road to 
Publicat.. At the meeting fair words passed between 
the two, and it was decided that though the two 
nations were at war in Europe, in the East they should 
live in peace and amity, concerning themselves with 
trade and commerce only. But in fact Rijcklof was 
already contemplating an attack on the English fleet, 
and the conference was arranged merely to disarm the 
English of all suspicions. It is doubtful how far he was 
thus able to deceive the English, who knew about the 
designs of the Dutch’ through their spies. 

The English and the Dutch had their spies at Puli- 
cat and Masulipatam respectiyely. Upon a secret warn- 
ing that the Dutch fleet was preparing to go to Masuli- 
pitam to attack the English fleet, lying at anchor there, 
the English ships hastily left the place on the ‘ist Sep- 
tember and sailed for Madras. When the news of the 
departure of the English ships reached Pulicat, the 
Dutch fleet proceeded fmmediately to intercept them. 
The two fleets met on the 4th September off Pettapoly 
(about 20 leagues to the south of Masulipatam), and 
almost immediately joined action which lasted for the 
whole day. Both sides suffered very heavy losses, and 
although the Dutch claimed a technical victory, they 

were actually in a worse plight than the English. On 
= 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 490. 
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the side of the English three ships were captured, the 
biggest and the most richly laden ones, and four were 
very badly damaged, but the loss of personnel was not 
much great. The Dutch fleet also got a terrible 
battering and was in no condition to pursue the enemy. 
The Duteh lost heavily in personnel, nearly ehalf their 
men being killed or wounded. Hight of their ships were 
put out of action, and their fleet was compelled to retire 
into the river Krishna for repairs.’ 

The seven English ships which had survived the 
combat with the Dutch fleet arrived at Madras on the 
11th September in a very miserable plight. That was 
the first news that the English got about the disaster. 
When de la Haye came to know about it, he immediate- 
ly wrote to the Governor of Madras, expressing great 
sympathy at the English losses and urging him to join 
with the French against the common enemy, the Dutch. 
He offered all the forees of St. Thomé for the defence 
of Madras in case the Dutch came to attack that town, 
as it was feared at the time. The English Governor 
thanked de la Haye for his sympathy, but politely 
refused his offer on the ground of having to maintain 
friendly relations with the king of Golconda” Far 
from drawing closer, the English in spite of their 
dire- necessity would not turn to the French even for 
an ordinary business deal. The battered English ships 
were in great need of repairs, and as the Governor of 
Madras was unwilling to supply riggings and other 
necessary things, some of the ships, officers were at 
first in favour of going to. St. Thomé to seek the help 


cae GS 
1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de HOAKE, pp. 456-58, where a graphic’ 
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description of the naval combat is given. 
2 Ibid., p. 448. | 
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of the French. But the Governor of Madras, by his 
persistent propaganda, so set their minds against the 
French that they gave up the idea of going to, St. 
Fhomé, though they could have got there all the things 
they wanted and at little cost.’ . 

Abott this time the Indian agent of the French 
Company at Masulipatam came to St. Thomé to submit 
the accounts of the settlement to Baron, who asked him 
if he could arrange for a loan of money at Masulipatam. 
The agent replied that he could easily procure a large 
sum of money, provided a safe route could be found 
to bring it to St. Thomé. Thereupon de la Haye 
wrote to Abbé Carré to ask the Governor of Madras 
whether he could pay money to the French at Madras 
if an equivalent amount be deposited in the English 
settlement at Masulipatam. It was in fact a very 
trifling matter involving no risk on the part of the 
English. But even then the Governor of Madras ex- 
cused himself on the plea that there was already a con- 
siderable sum of money at* Masulipatam which could 
not be utilised there. Abbé Carré then proposed that 
the English might „make an advance of money at 
Madras, which would be paid back to them either at 
Bombay or at Surat where their fleet was going. But 
to this also the Governor of Madras would not agree 
on the ground that he had no authority over the money 
or goods of the Company. Being disappointed here 
Abbé Carré turned to his old friend Virenna, who 
agreed to give him any sum of money as soon as an 
equal amount had been deposited with Mahon, the 
Chief of the English settlement. at Masulipatam .* 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, p: 448. 
2 Ibid., pp- 450-51, 
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In spite of his- conciliatory policy the constant 
rebuffs de la Haye. received from the English roused his 
anger, which was heightened by the news that the 
latter had again another conference with the Duteh 
on the 17th September at which it was decided to put 
a joint pressure upon St. Thomé. De la Haye imme- 
diately wrote a strong letter to the English Governor 
complaining against the wrong and injustice done to 
the French, the help given to the French deserters and 
the secret conferences between the English and the 
Dutch.’ The letter had no other effect than antagonis- 
ing the English Governor all the more, who began to 
show his jealousy and ill-will against the French more 
openly than before. 

Finding no prospect of getting any help or re- 
inforcement in any other way de la Haye at last decided 
to send Abbé Carré to Surat by one of the English 
“ships to see if any help could be sent from there. From 
Surat he was to take he overland route and return to 
France to inform the Court about the state of affairs of 
the French in India and the urgent need of sending 
all possible help. Before starting from Madras ‘on 
the 21st September (1673), Abbé Carré thanked the 
Governor for his civility and for all that he had done 
for the French, but the concealed taunt was well under- 
stood by the Englishman.” e 

Abbé Carré had rendered a good deal of service to 
the French during his —— stay at Madras. He 
worked with the same zeal and. devotion as anv 
officer belonging to dae Have’s squadron. He 
was quite tactful and knew the art of managing 







men. It has already been noted how he drew round- 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, p. 400. os 
2 Ibid., pp. 462-63, 
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him some of the principal mefehants of the town, 
from whom he got the fullest help and co;opera- 
tion. With the English Governor he tried to be on the 
best of terms possible, and although sometimes hot 
words passed between the two, it was not due entirely 
to Abbé GCarré’s tactlessness, as has been suggested by 
Martin.’ On the whole he was the fittest agent the 
French could have at Madras, and his departure from 
there, although necessitated by the dire need of help 
from outside, created a void which could not be filled up 
easily. There was only one other person of equal or 
probably greater abilities, Francois Martin, and we 
shall see later how he was made use of by de la Haye. 
3. Failure of Negotiations and Burning of the 
Golconda Camp 


It will be remefnbered that immediately after the 
return of de la Haye to St. Thomé, he took all measures 
necessary to put the town ina’ proper state of defence, 
As the wall on the northern side was rather low, he 
built a redoubt outside, named after the Commander 
he put there, d’Orgeret.2 The Golconda forces were 
still lying in their camp about three leagues away, 
where they had withdrawn after the*first siege of St. 
Thomé.. We have alreAdy seen a little of the state of 
feelings in their camp. They did not venture out any 
more for a general action, but there were frequent 
skirmishes, which went mostly in favour of the French. 

On the 9th July the Golconda generals sent an 
envoy to St. Thomé to parley with the French, but as 
he went accompanied by three hundred fully armed men, 


i Mémoires dé Francois Martin, T, p- 513, 
2 Ibid., p- 497, ; 
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the French naturally mistook the object of the party 
and chased it back right up to its camp. Some of 
these men went to Madras to complain against the 
treachery and perfidous conduct of the French to 
Virenna, to whom Abbé Carré explained that the rules 
of warfare demanded that if a man went to “parley he 
must go without arms and escort.’ There was a 
second incident on the 12th, when Baba Sahib, 
accompanied by 1,500 horsemen, was going to Madras 
to pay a visit to the English Governor. On a secret 
warning from Abbé Carré de la Haye went out with a 
strong force to deliver a surprise attack. Baba Sahib 
turned back -at the sight of the French and fled away 
to his camp, postponing the visit to Madras to another 
more favourable day.? > 
It has already been noticed that the Dutch- fleet, 
* withdrawing from St.) Thomé on the 27th June 
o go in search of de la Haye, anchored before Sadras- 
patam. The Dutch Governor of Pulicat, Pavillon, 
with an escort of 500 Indian troops started for Sadras- 
patam on the 14th July, and on his way he stopped at 
the Goleonda camp. But Baba Sahib completely 
ignored him and did not wish to see him even. The 
reason was that Hagilion had written to the Court of 
Golconda that the Dutch fleet had heen compelled to 
withdraw from before St. Thomé only becatise the 
Golconda army had remained quiet in its camp, with- 
out making any move at a against the French. 
Naturally the Golconda generals — some re- 
primands from the Court * | great difficulty in 
explaining their conduct. at however laid the 
1 Abbé Carré— Le Coursey de. l'Orient Be —— 


2 Ibid., p- 999. | 1 
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whole blame on the cowardice of the Dutch and on their 
failure to capture de la Haye’s ship. The real thing 
was that the Golconda army had got completely tired 
gi the war, in which it had only suffered terrible tosses 
and had not won a single victory. Moreover, money 
was badly wanting, and there was no knowing when 
the long-expected re-inforcements would arrive. The 
Golconda generals therefore longed to get out of the war 
altogether, and to make up some sort of compromise 


With the French. But they were constantly frustrated 


by the intrigues of the Dutch at the Court, and hence 
arose their coolness towards the Dutch. 

On the 18th July news reached St. Thomé that 
General Baba Sahib was gradually withdrawing his 
forces to the fortress of Poonańmalee.* The withdrawal 
was done very secretly lest the French should get any 
wind of it. ‘There remained in the camp only General 
Trimbak Bussora Raju with about 6,000 men in all. 
Even he would have probably retired but for the oppo- 
sition of the English, who represented at the Court 
that the sudden withdrawal of the entire Golconda army 
would increase the aggression of the French, who would 
at once make themselves masters of the neighbouring 
countryside.* General Trimbak therefore remained in 
the camp in a sullen mood and iff great and constant 
alarm.of surprise attacks by the French. De la Haye 
came to know more about the state of things in the 
Golconda camp from three prisoners, who, threatened 
with death, gave out full information about their camp, 
the points along the river where guard-posts were main- 
tained, the number of men at each post, and the way 


» 2 
1 Abbé Carré—Le Conrier de l'Orient, p. 402. 
2 Ibid., p. 404. ~ 
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in which watch was being kept. They confessed that 
their army wae weakening every day by desertions for 
arrears ol pay. FA 

At will be remembered that General Trimbak 
Bussora Raju had sent two envoys on the 15th August 
to St. Thomé to negotiate for a truce, but .the talks 
failed on the most vital point, namely the demand of 
the French that the Goleonda army must withdraw 
from the camp and retire to the fortress of Poonamalee 
during the period of the truce, to which General 
Trimbak could not possibly agree in the absence of ex- 
press orders from the Court. The suspicious mind of 
de la Haye led him to the conclusion that the Golconda 
general was not at all sincere in his peace offer, but only 
wanted to gain time till the arrival of re-inforeements 
from the capital. He had with him a very weak and. 
dissatisfied army, an infantry of 2,500 men, untrained 
troops levied by force and not knewing the use of fire- 
arms, and a cavalry of five to six hundred men, who were 
better armed and trained.” The time was therefore 
most opportune for the French to strike a smashing 
blow. Moreover, it was strongly rumoured that the 
Dutch fleet, much more strengthetied than before, was 
already on its way back to St. Thomé, and from the 
military point of view it would be the soundest move 
to knock the Golconda army out completely before the 
Dutch could arrive. The question of delivering an 
attack on the Golconda camp had been in the mind of 
de la Haye for a long time, and he had carefully ob- 
tained all necessary information. On the 20th August 
he called a council of war of all his principal officers, 
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1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de UOrient, p. 411. 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 606. 
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where the matter was discussed in all its bearings. 
There were great dangers and difficulties to be encoun- 
tered. — The Golconda camp was very well fortified at 
the head and on the flanks by mud walls and a narrow 
ditch. The tail was left comparatively unprotected, 
but it was not easy to reach there. Secondly, it was 
unlikely that the raid would have any surprise effect, as 
there were Golconda spies among the Indian troops 
in the French service. Thirdly, in order to reach the 
camp the French would have to cross an open plain, 
where the Golconda cavalry would have a great advant- 
age over them. Lastly, the garrison at St. Thomé had 
been much diminished in number, the major part of 
the men, who were sailors, were not so well-trained and 
disciplined, and it was unlikely that they would hold 
firm in their ranks. There were, of course, better 
troops, but it would be very dangerous to denude the 
town of its entire garrison. If the raid met with a 
disaster, the french would have no more resources to 
fall back upon. All these copsiderations were, how- 
ever, balanced by the acute shortage of provisions in the 
town. which were not sdtfficient to last even for two 
months. It was already extremely difficult to procure 
anything from the countryside, and if re-inforcements 
came to the Golconda army, as expected, the position 
would become even more éritical for the French. More- 
over, the Golconda army was at the time extremely 


weak, and it was quite probable that it might be forges 





to abandon its camp ,by a surprise raid, and to leaye the 
whole countryside to the French. Besides, a smashing 
blow at this stage would probably dispirit the Golconda 
army completely, and prevent it from coming back and 
laying siege to St. Thomé a second time. All these 
considerations weighed in the French counsels, and it 
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was ultimately decided to strike on the same day at 
l midnight.’ 

The attacking party consisted of about five hundred 
Frenchmen in all, including sailors brought down from 
the ships for the occasion. ‘There were also about four 
hundred Indian troops, and some artillery ojiicers with 
two field-pieces. Leaving a small and insignificant 
garrison in the town, shortly before midnight the 
French sallied forth on the fateful expedition. De la 
Haye had carefully obtained all information from his 
spies and prisonpr of war about the detours of the 
countryside and the defences of the enemy camp. The 
French reached the Golconda camp secretly and with- 
out any disturbance, but before they could deliver the 
attack the enemies got warning and greeted the raiders 
with a round of musketry fire. The French attacked 
immediately. ‘The entrance to the camp on the northern 
side had been the only gate left+ open, to be used for~ 
flight in case of a surprise attack. The French closed 
that opening with their artillery, the fire from which 
created such a havoc that heaps of dead blocked the 
exit completely from within. « However, many of ¢he 
soldiers escaped by jumping over the entrenchments, 
and when the French entered the camp they met with 
practically no resistance at all. They put to the sword 
everybody they found, mens women and children. — 
The slaughter was of the most —— nature, and 
most of the dead were me chants orkers and other- 
useless persons, who had Jain in the camp with a sense 
of perfect security and had not the time to escape like 
the soldiers. The camp was pillaged from top to 
bottom despite the prohibition of de la Haye. In order 
to complete the work of destruction the French — fire 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, a pp. a 
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to the camp, which was so full of combustible materials 
that the conflagration was visible for many miles 
around. The fire raged furiously throughout the night, 
and the French remained there to prevent the return of 
the Golconda forces who had retired across a small river. 
At day break on the 21st August the French prepared to 
| return to St. Thomé. They decided to take with them 
ii large number of horses, elephants, camels, cattle, and 
some rich baggages found in the camp. Keeping the 
animals in front, they started back in ordered formation, 
followed by the Golconda cavalry on both flanks. The 
enemies kept themselves at a respectful distance, beyond 
the range of musket-fire, and only watched for an oppor- 
tunity to attack small and detached parties. They got 
one such opportunit) indeed, and created great panic 
and disorder in the French ranks, but they had to pay 
wa very heavy penalty and none of the dashing horsemen 
ever returned. After this the French proceeded quite 
undisturbed and reached St. Thomé in perfect safety. 
There was wild joy in the town and the French cele- 
brated it “as their most glorious victory over their 
enemies.» x 





4. Return of the Dutch Fleet 


— The French had delivered. a very timely stroke, for 


on the 22nd Augustea fleet of twenty Dutch vessels was 
sighted coming from the south. The ships cruised 
round the roadstead of St. Thomé for sometime, seek- 
ing a suitable place ` for anchorage. Finding them 
rather afraid of approaching too near the place, the 










| Frene fired a shot to let them understand that they 
were waiting to meet them with as good resolution as 
r - 

t 1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de VOrient, pp. 423-25. . 
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on the former occasion. This had the desired effeet and 

the Duteh ships anchored outside the range of the 

Frénch guns. Rijeklof, the Commander of the Dutch 

fleet, sent some officers to the Golconda camp to discuss 

about jdint measures against the French. . They saw 

nothing else in the camp but the still smoking debris 

and marks of frightful slaughter on all sides.  Rijcklof 
realised the hopelessness of inducing the remnants of 
the Goleonda army to come back, but he rested yet 

awhile before St. Thomé to wait for some more ships 

of his squadron, which arrived on the 24rd, and also to 
send some of his officers to Poonamalee to make a last 

attempt with the Golconda general. At Poonamalee 

the Dutch officers found the Golconda forces in the 
greatest panic and consternation, With General Trimbak 
Bussora Raju grievously wounded, a large number of 
the principal officers killed andedisabled, and all their. 
equipments left in the hands of the French. The Dutch 
were very coldly received and were regarded as the real 

cause of the disaster. T'o their proposal of delivering a 
joint attack upon St. Thomé,» General Trimbak rephed 
that Ke would not even consid@f it till the Dutch had 

handed over 200,000 pagodas to him and had landed 

50,000 men.* The Dutch in spite of their powerful 

fleet were not yet strong eneugh to take St. Thomé 
without the help of the Goleonda army, and upon the 

final refusal of Trimbak to join with them, they raised 
anchor a second time from before St. Thomé and sailed 
north to Pulicat. 

De la Haye, who realised the importance of 
making up a compromise with the king of Golconda 
before he definitely allied bimpgelt with she Dutch, wrote 

; P — 

1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de I'Orient, p: 429, 
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to him on the 26th August that although he had dian 
away the Golconda army and burnt its camp, he was 
nonetheless desirous of peace. At the same time he 
wrote to Destremeau, a French physician at the Court 
of Golconda, to keep him regularly informed about the 
state of affairs at the Court and to exert himself as 
best as possible to bring about a settlement.” 

On the 27th, having again received some letters of 
complaint from the French prisoners at Batavia, de la 
Haye sent de la Motte, an officer of the ship Le 
Breton, to Pulieat. In a letter to Rijeklof he com- 
plained against the continued detention of the French 
prisoners at Batavia, in violation of the terms of capi- 
tulation made at Trinkomali, according to which the 
prisoners should haye been sent back to Europe at the 
earliest possible moment. The French officer was very 
honourably received at Pulicat with gun salutes and 
other ceremonies. Rij¢klof was profuse in courtesies, 
but with regard to the main thing he replied that after 
he had sent the French prisoners to Batavia, he had 
no longer any authority over them.* 

* The burning of, fhe Golconda camp and the 
departure of the Dutch fleet from St. Thomé left the 
French completely free to explore the surrounding 
countryside and to bring in provisions as much as 
possible. De la Haye, accompanied by some of his 
personal guards, went out on ride everyday through 
the neighbouring villages and made the people bring 
rice and other foodstuffs to St. Thomé by threats or 
persuasions,® and not unfrequently the French seized 
by force herds of cattle carrying foodgrains and other 
things. On one such occasion de la Haye seized a 





a Mémoires * Francois Marit, I. p. 511. 
ag: 2 ibid., pp. 512-18. See also Abbé Carré—Le Conrier de l'Orient, 
p. 431. ⸗ i 

3 Abbé Carré—Le Coufier de lOrient, p. 499, 
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z a) 
number of- horses: carrying clothing materials to 
Madras, belonging to the English Company. Tt creat- 


ed great excitement among the English, and upon a 
request from the Governor of Madras the animals weth 
their loads were returned.’ 

It has already been noted that the Dutch fleet sailed 
north to Pulicat having been frustrated in the design 
upon St. Thomé owing to lack of co-operation from 
the Golconda forces. The Dutch then deeided to strike 
a surprise blow against the English fleet. The 
result was the naval combat between the two fleets on 
September 4, in which the Dutch were nearly as much 
worsted as the English. Rijcklof, however, remained 
at Pulicat fortifying the Dutch settlement there, which 
led to a quarrel with the Muslim Governor of the place. 
who declared that he had orders from his master, the 
king of Golconda, not to allow anv European nation to 
construct fortifications without” his permission. The 
Dutch paid little heed to the opposition of the Governor. 
and the latter, afraid of .their great influence at the 
Court, retired to his country-seat, so as to be able to 
pretend not to have any — of the construction 
of fortifications by the Duteh.* 

In the fortress of Poonamalee there was still great 
consternation at the latest feat of the French. Besides, 
there was a good deal of dissatisfaction amone the 
troops, who had not received arrears of pay for several 
months: The former Commander, Baba Sahib. who 
had been recalled sometime back, had been thorough! 
discredited and had been replaced: by another General, 


. >E => — —— 


.. 


1 Mémoires de Francois sini T, p. 513. 
2 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de Vo It, p 425. Kaeppelin states that 
Rijeklof remained at Policat while tH Hitch fleet sailed for Masulipat " 
ao that he might Jair all official responsibility for the attack on 9 
English fleet-—La Compagnie des Index Orientales, pp- 112-13, 
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Chinapelly Mirza. There was only one encouraging 
lactor, bumely, the news that strong re-inforcetnents 
were already on their Way to Poonamalee under sthe 
command of the new general. It was due entirely to 
the intrigues and persuasions of the Dutch, who, as 
soon as thty came to know about the despatch of re- 
inforcements, started raising troops from the villages 
neighbouring to Pulicat and making all necessary 
preparations. They also sent some officers again with 
considerable presents to the fortress of Poonamalee to 
induce the fugitive Golconda army to return to the 
campaign against the French. General Trimbak, not 
yet ready to make any definite commitment, preferred 
at first to wait till the arrival of the new general with 
re-inforcements and {orders from the Court. But the 
lure of Dutch gold was too much to resist, and having 
accepted it he had no pther option but to show his 
inclination towards the Dutch ’* proposal. Moreover, 
the whole army was smarting under the last and the 
most disastrous defeat, and was determined to avenge 
itself upon the French as best as possible. Since 
nothing could be gained against the French by» force 
of arms, it was decided to resort to a different method 
of warfare, namely, harrying and devastating the 
neighbouring villages whigh supplied food-stuifs to St. 
Thomé and thus starving out the garrison.'* 
5. Laying of a Second Siege by the Combined 
Dutch ‘and Golconda Forces 


By the middle of September (1673) both the 
Dutch and the Golconda forces were ready for action. 
Five hundred.Dutch troops had been landed at Sadras- 
patam, from where they marched north to effect a junc- 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de VOrient, p. 445. 
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tien with the Goleonda army and the forces under 
Rijcklof numbering about 800 men, who had marched 
south from Pulicat. On the L7th the two Dutch 
forces combined and encamped on the site of the eld 
Golconda camp. But a few days later they approached 
nearer, within sight of St. Thomé. ‘The presence of 
the Dutch so near Madras threw the English into great 
panic and consternation, us after the recent naval 
combat with their fleet they had a reasonable appre- 
hension that the Dutch might turn against Madras, 
which was not so well defended and which would yield 
a much richer booty than St. Thomé. Probably that 
was the original intention of the Dutch, as the English 
were not only at war with them in Europe, but were 
also their most dangerous commercyjal rival in the East. 
But the king of Golconda was definitely against any 
plan of attacking Madras, which compelled the Dutch 
to concentrate their attention entirely on St. Thomé. 
Failing in their plan against Madras, the Duteh wanted 
to protect their rear by concluding a mutual pact of non- 
aggression with the English. Rijcklof called the 
English to a conference and told their representatfves 
that he had received a letter from the Court of Golconda 
to do nothing against Madras and that he would now 
turn all his forces against St. Thomé. He then urged 
the English to combine with the Dutch in destroying 
completely their common enemy and commercial rival. 
There was discussion also on the recent naval fighting, 
and upon the demand of the English the Dutch pro- 
mised to liberate all the English- officers and sailors 
whom they had taken prisoners. The Anglo-Dutch 
conference thus ended to the apparent satisfaction of 
beth the parties.’ ‘ 


1 Abbé Carré—Le Courier de l'Orient, pp. 159-60, 
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On the 21st September there came to St. Thomé an 
envoy from the Dutch camp, named Tacq, who was 
received with all possible honours. He held conférence 
with de la Haye for a long time and had a second 
interview later on the same day. The object 
of his visjt is not at all clear. He might have come 
either to summon the French to surrender the place or 
to observe the state of defences of the town. In any 
case he did not achieve anything. De la Haye deli- 
berately made a grand display of the whole garrison 
under arms, with 300 pieces of artillery mounted at all 
strategic points. It must have impressed the Dutch 
envoy and made him realise the hopelessness of taking 
the place by assault.’ 

The Dutch raised their camp again on the 24th 
and took up their position in the pagoda of Triplicane, 
half-way between Madras and St. Thomé. The Gol- 
conda army encamped to their right, about half a mile 
away. There were almost daily skirmishes between 
the French and the combined Dutch and Golconda 
forces. On the 26th Rijeklof , With three to four 
handred men and accompanied by the Golconda general, 
Chinapelly Mirza, at the head of a corps of vavalry, 
proceeded towards an old Church near St. Thomé for 
the purpose of reconnoitring it. He probably had the 
intention of fortifying it so as to be able to invest St. 
Thomé from closer quarters. De la Haye immediately 
started out with two hundred men. In the ensuing 
encounter the Dutch had the worst of it and withdrew 
to Triplicane.* i 


t Abbé Cyrri— Le Courier de UOrient, pp. 165-64. See also Martin's 
Mémoires, I, pp- 517-15. 


2 Mémoires de Pionocis Martin, I. p. M9. Te was the Lue Churehy , 
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The Dutch and the Golconda forces kept them- 


selves entrenched in their own camps, which they 
strongly fortified, and only went out in small parties to 
Durs the villages to the south of St. Thomé, fron 
where the French received considerable supplies of pro- 
Visions. “On every such occasion strong French parties 
also salhed out cither to attack the enemies or to 
create a diversion by marching towards their camp. 
But the French always avoided a pitched battle, as 
they were not prepared for it with such unequal forces. 
They erected more fortifications outside the walls of the 
town, particularly in front of the Royal Gate, and cut 
down all the trees and jungles between St. Thomé and 
Triplicane, which might have been utilised by their 
enemies for laying ambushes. 3 

About the beginning of October Rijcklof, pro- 
bably considering that the reduction of St. Thomé 
would take a long time, started ack for Ceylon, leav- 
ing the command to Pavillon, Governor of Pulicat. 
Several Dutch vessels anchored before ‘riplicane and 
landed re-inforcements of men and munitions. Half- 
way between the pagoda of Triplicane and the coast tle 
Dutch built a small wooden fort, which they named 
after their commander, Pavillon. They raised a battery 
there and kept a garrison of 100 men to protect dis- 
embarkation from their ships.“ If the French bad 
their old fleet intact they could easily have prevented 
the Dutch ships from Janding re-inforcements so near 
St. Thomé, but now they were quite powerless to do 


anything. à 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 522. Tho departure of Rijek- 
lof freed the English from all anxiety and tbey disbanded most of the 
troops newly raised to defend Madras against a probable Dutech attack— 
Records of Fort St. George—Diary and Consultation Book (1672-78), pp. 18-19. 
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De la Haye received letters from Baba Sahib, the 
old Golconda general, and envoys fram the new general, 
Chinapelly Mirza, for exploring avenues to peace. 
But nothing came ont of these negotiations and it 
seems doubtful that the Goleonda generals were really 
desirous af peace. Tf they were, they could not do 
anything against the intrigues of their Dutch allies at 
the Court. On the 18th (October) de la Have sent 
Deltor to Madras to take the place of Abbé Carré there. 
with instructions to give all possible information about 
the disposition of Dutch and Golconda forces and also 
to find out means to send food-stuffs to St. Thomé.’ 
But things bad moved further than during Abbé Carré’s 
time. The English had drawn much closer towards the 
Dutch, and it was absolutely impossible for Deltor to 
send any help to St. Thomé. 

De la Haye decided on a coup on the 28th October. 
There were at the time four French ships in the road- 
stead of St. Thomé, Le Breton, Le Saint Jean 
de Bayonne, a hooker belonging to the king, Le 
Guillot, and a hooker belonging to the Company Le 
Shint-Robert. The IDutch had only three ships 
anchored before Fort Pavillon. Tt was quite easy to 
surprise the Dutch ships and capture them at anchor. 
which wonld, for a time at least, make that part of the 
sea free for the French. “Moreover, the capture of 
their ships would greatly discredit the Dntch. and there 
was Just a chance that their Goleonda allies micht come 
to separate terms with the French. On the 27th the 
whole garrison was talled, before which de la Have put 
forth these convincing arguments. There was an 


. .unanimous opinion in favour of the coup, and prepara- 


tions were taken in hand immediately. De la Haye 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, p 524. 
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himself embarked on Le Breton with his guards 
and twenty musketeers, and the rest of the expedi- 
tionary force was distributed on the other three ships. 
As the captain of Le St. Jean de Bayonne was not 
a man capable of vigorous action, another, more ex- 
perienced, officer was placed above him, and a third one 
to command them both. The multiplicity of command 
naturally created much confusion and bitterness of feel- 
ings. Besides, de la Haye, as was usual with him, did 
not give any positive orders to these ofhcers, but simply 
told them to do just as Le Breton did. We shall 
see later the bad effects of these two things, which ulti- 
mately ruined the expedition when there was a 
real chance of success. Le Breton proceeded first 
with Le Guillot to support hey, followed by Le 
St. Jean de Bayonne, whieh was supported by la 
Saint-Robert. The ships sailed out on tthe 28th 
shortly before daybreak, and with the wind in their 
favour they advanced towards the Dutch ships lying 
at anchor. Le Breton, which had proceeded faster. 
finding at midway that the other ships were far 
behind, slowed down her speed. |. The orders of de® la 
Haye “were followed to the letter by the captain of 
Le St. Jean de Bayonne, who immediately slowed 
down the speed of his ship also, although there were 
people on board who realiséd that Le Breton had 
done it only to wait for the other ships. De la Haye 
naturally got angry and ordered the captain of Le 
Breton, Chevalier de Maisonneuve..to proceed straight 
to the Dutch ships, which was a very daring 
act. Le Breton, passing the first two Dutch 
ships, proceeded straight to the third one, and it seemed 
that the French would be able to board* that vessel. 
But at this most critical moment, de Maisonneuve 
through an error of judgment, fearing that his ship 
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would be carried along further up, gave orders to clew 
up the fore-mast, which gave the. Dutch ship just 
enough time to escape to the open sea. The French 
ship could not follow her up because of the damage to 
her sails caused by enemy fire. Le St. Jean de 
Bayonne shad come upon the scene by this time, but 
in stead of proceeding closer to the other two Dutch 
ships fired upon them from a long distance, which gave 
them time like the first one to escape to the open sea. 
Le Breton gave them a hot chase to a distance of 
three leagues, but the Dutch ships sailed faster, and 
when they disappeared out of sight, the French ship 
came back in the evening to St. Thomé, where the 
other ships had also returned. Dela Haye was wild 
with anger at the deliberate negligence of duty of the 
Officers of Le St. Jean de Bayonne, and put two of 
them to arrest. But that could not undo the loss 
caused by their misconduct.’ . 

The officers of the ship Le St. Jean de Bayonne 
felt themselves aggrieved and soon they got an oppor- 
tunity to desert. On the 3rd and 4th November there 
Was a furious gale, ang fearing that they might be dashed 


against the coast, Le St. Jean de Bayonne and the’ 


two hookers raised their anchors and sailed out to the 
open sea. Le Breton, which was a stronger ship, 
still remained at anchor, but apprehending that with 
the increasing violence of the gale she might be com- 
pelled to leave the coast, de la Haye prepared detailed 
instructions for her captain, Chevalier de Maisonneuve, 
that if he could not return within two days, he should 
go to Achin, load victuals there and then come back to 
St. Thomé. Similar detailed instructions were pre- 
pared for the captains of the other three ships also, but 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, pp. 526-28, 
3686—1574 B. ` 
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these were useless, as the ships had already left the 
coast and did not return any more.’ 

Le St. Jean de Bayonne, after leaving the 
eoast, sailed straight south without making any attempt 
to return. and arrived before Tranquebar. There was 
a south wind on the 6th and the 7th, whichecould have 
heen easily utilised by the ship to go back to St. Thomé. 
But her captain and other officers, except one, Changon, 
were already badly intentioned and seeking for an 
opportunity to desert. On the excuse that the ship was 
leaking badly they decided to beach her, which was done 
on the 7th. The debris, riggings, sails etc., were 
saved and stored pending orders from de la Have. The 
hooker Le Guillot, after sailing straight south, 
doubled Ceylon and reached the island of Anjouan, from 
where she returned to Surat at the end of 1674. Le 
Saint-Robert met with a different fate. leaking 
very badly, and withaut any food-stuffs on board, she 
was wrecked on the coast belonging to the Navak of 
Madura. whose officers seized the debris of the ship and 
put the men under arrest. Upon a demand from the 
Dutch, the prisoners were Kaynded over to them ‘ind 
taken to Negapatam. On the 1st December de la Haye 
received letters from de l’Espinay at Pondicherry in- 
forming him about the intention of the captain and 
other officers of the ship Le St. Jean de Bayonne 
to go. fo Goa by land and from there to return to Europe. 
De la Haye immediately wrote to them to wait at 
Tranquebar for further orders. «He also requested 
the Governor of Tranquebar to advance money for the 
subsistence of the Frenchmen till means could be 
faund for sending them back to St. Phomié, 2 But the 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, J. P * 
2 Ibid.. pp. 596-98, $ 
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officers paid no Leed to de la Hayes orders and followed 
their original intention. They did not, however, „reach 
Goa, being involved and killed in a brawl with the in- 
habitants of a village while passing through Bijapur 
territories.’ 


G. Military Operations 


Let us now return to the military operations round 
ot. Thomé. Strongly fortiied in their own town, 
and therefore tree from the anxiety of being delivered 
frontal assaults, the French frequently led out raiding 
parties over the surrounding plains to prevent their 
enemies from approaching nearer, to cut off their small 
detachments, to drive out their advance posts, to 
terrorise them by surprise night-attacks, and finally 
to explore the countryside and to bring in provi- 
sions. On the sth ‘November ,the French captured 
about six to seven hundred cattle carrying rice to the 
enemy camp, and brought hem all to St. Thome 
in spite of a stif opposition from the Dutch and 
Gòlconda forces. ‘There was a second and more 
important engagement ‘on the 9th, when de la Haye 
with two hundred men marched towards the pagoda of 
Triplicane where the Dutch had entrenched themselves. 
Having advanced successfully within a  musket-shot 
of the pagoda, the French began to retreat for fear of 
being ambushed if they proceeded further, when on the 
other side there appeared at some distance a body of 
Golconda cavalry, returning from a raiding expedition 
to some villages south of St. Thomé. Caught between 
the Dutch 'én one side and the Golconda cavalry on the 
other, the stall French party was quite panic-stricken, 


t Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 548. 
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and the retreat almost became a rout. However, order 
was restored by the officers with great difficulty and the 
purty safely made its way back to St. Thomé,’ 

“There was an important skirmish on the 2lsj, 
when a party of Dutch and Indian troops, supported by 
a body “of Golconda cavalry, advanced tawards St. 
Thomé. De la Haye sent out against them an able 
officer, de la Sauvagére, with fifty Indian troops, and 
later went out himself at the head of his guards and 
volunteers. The guns on the bastions of the town also 
did good work, and after a hot engagement lasting for 
three hours the enemies withdrew = 

Early in December there was a large-scale engage- 
ment. It was originally intended by the French as a 
skirmish against an advance-post of the Golconda army. 
But it later developed into a pitched battle, and a large 
number of troops came out of the Duteh and Golconda 
camps. ‘The Dutch were the first*to advance, and when 
de la Haye feigned retreat, they broke up their forma- 
ton and attempted to pursue the French. ‘The ruse 
succeeded and thé French turned round and attacked the 
Dutch. The latter fled away, pursued by the Frenth 
up to the crossing of a small rivér, beyond which de la 
Haye did not like to advance. After this vigorous 
action the French decided to attack the Golconda 
cavalry, but just as they were rtady to attack, news was 
brought to de la Haye about the death of de Rebrey, 
Governor of St. Thomé, who had been killed accident- 
ally by a cannon shot from the town, The news spread 
quickly and created such a consternation among the 
French that de la Haye immediately withdrew his 
troops to St. Thomé without giving battle to the. 

. 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 280-32. 
2 Ibid., p- 535. 
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Golconda cavalry. But for the news of de Rebrey's 
death the French would have won the day. 

The French at St. Thomé were badly in want of 
money. ‘They had received no relief from France, *and 
the help which Baron brought with him from Surat was 
extremely small. In November, 1673 news reached St. 
Thomé about the arrival of a -Company's ship, Le 
Soleil d'Orient, at Surat, carrying a rich cargo for the 
Company and two hundred thousand livres from the 
Government for the relief of the squadron, under the 
charge of an agent of the Paymaster of the Navy. It was 
surprisingly good news for the French, and de la Haye 
immediately wrote to him to wait there for further orders. 

Being encouraged by the news of the safe arrival 
of a large sum of money from France, de la Haye wrote 
to Sher Khan Lody to come to the- assistance of the 
French with five hundred horsemen. With this help he 
expected to be able tò defeat the Dutch and Golconda 
forces and raise the siege of St. Thomé. He offered 
very advantageous terms to Sher Khan Lody, the most 
important being money, without which, it was clear, 
nédthing could be obtħined. He also wrote to de 
l'Espinay at Pondicherry to see Sher Khan and’ to per- 
suade him to take the side of the French. On the 27th 
November de la Haye received a reply from de |’ Espinay 
that he found Sher Khan Lody quite well-disposed to- 
wards the French and ready to come to their assistance 
at the head of a strong cavalry, but as fresh troops had 
to be levied he was absolutely unwilling to make any 
move at all unless he got money in advance to cover 
the necessary expenses.* 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, pp. 541-43. 

2 Tbid.. pp- 535-87. Bellanger de l'Espinay states that de la Haye 
wanted 15,000 men from Sher Khan Lody under the command of bis son ;— 
see his Mémoires, p. 216. 
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By the end of the year 1673 the position of the 

rench at St. Thomé had become difficult indeed. As 
—— the deepening gloom, the only hopeful factors 
were the arrival of money from France and the 
prospect of getting some help from Sher Khan Lody 
and other neighbouring Indian Princes.* In the 
next Chapter will be described how these last hopes 
were dashed to the ground, and the French were com- 
pelled to sue for peace. Things were slowly but inevi- 
tably leading to that end, and no amount of personal 
bravery and patriotic sacrifices could compensate for 
the lack of re-inforcements from outside. 
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CHAPTER X — e 


LAST STRUGGLE AND CAPITULATION 


1. Situation at St. Thome—January, 1674. 2. Martin's negotiations with 
Sher Khan Lody and oth®r neighbouring Princes and his efforts to relieve St. 
Thomé. 3. 8t. Thomé—from January to September, 1674. 4. Capitulation de- 
cided upon. 6, Terms of Capitulation. 6. Execution of the ‘Treaty. 7. 
Retrospect, 


1. Situation at St. Thomé—Jannary, 1674 


In spite of a series of successful skirmishes during 
the previous six months, at the beginning of January, 
1674, the pressure of the siege was really telling upon 
the French. Food;stuffs had run short and the garrison 
was very effectively shut in both by land and sea. 
There was no prospect of getting any immediate relief. 
The situation was therefore difficult indeed, and to ease 
it only three things could be done; first, to send out all 
useless persons in the town who only constituted a drain 
on the existing food stock; second, to make more 
vigorous efforts fo gaip the help of some Tndian_ Princes 
in order to lift the siege: and third, to make a last and 
desperate attempt to capture the Golconda camp in the 
hone that it might break up the alliance with the Dutch 
and end the siege. 

On the 8th January de la Have called all his 

officers to conncil to decide what to do, particularly with 

g reference to an attack on the Golconda camp. Some of 

them expressed their readiness to do whatever he him- 

self thought best, while others represented that the 

-attack on the Goleonda camp would be much too risky 
a venture. and that even if successful it would not bring _ 
any real advantage. Tt might be possible for the French — 
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to capture the Goleonda camp, but the enemy cavalry 
could,easily escape over the open plains and could come 
back the next day. Then there were the Dutch, 
strongly entrenched in the pagoda of ‘Triplicane. $o 
that even if the Golconda camp was captured, it would 
not bring any material advantage compared with the 
tremendous risk involved in making the attempt, which 
would mean denuding the town of practically its entire 
garrison. In the end the action was postponed, and in 
view of the current rumours that help from France would 
not be long Mm coming, it was decided to turn out all 
useless persons, to send back a part of the Indian troops 
and to retrench food rations. In this way the French 
hoped to be able to carry on for three months more, by 
which time their long-expected hely from France might 
arrive and they might get some more favourable oppor- 
tunity to attack their enemies.’ 

On the 9th de la: Haye harangued the garrison at 
the parade ground on the difficulty of the situation, and 
himself set the example about retrenched food rations. 
1200 useless persons, mostly women in the service of 
the French soldiers, were ordered out of the town, and 
even all the Indian troops, except sixty, were dismissed. 
Some of them went over to the Dutch, and some were 
recruited by the English at Madras.* 


2. Martin's negotiations with Sher Khan Lody 
and other neighbouring Princes and his efforts 
to relieve St. Thomé 


De la Haye next turned to seek outside help more 
actively in order to relieve the food situation and 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 550-51. i | 
2 Records of Fort St, George—Diary and Consultation Book (1672-78), 
p- 20 (Consultation, 12th Fob., 1674), 
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also to lift the siege, if possible: Although he had 
not forgotten his old bitterness ‘against Francois 
Martin, he realised that Martin was the fittest peyson 
for the job and decided to send him to Pondicherry, 
to which Martin readily agreed. There were two 
routes to Pondicherry, by land and by sea, both equally 
risky because of the strict watch maintained, by the 
enemies, and in the end it was decided to take the sea- 
route. On the 12th Martin received detailed instruc- 
tions about his duties. He was charged with letters 
for the French Court which he was to send by way of 
Surat, and also letters for the king of Cochin and for 
the Zamorin of Calicut, which were to be sent through 
de Flacourt, Chief of the French factories on the 
Malabar coast. There were also letters for the Nayak 
of Madura, for the ruler of Jinji, and for Sher Khan 
Lody. Martin's first task was to get the help of troops 
from these Princes, and second, to send food-stuffs to 
St. Thomé. He carried orders with him from de la 
Haye to the agent of the Paymaster of the Navy at 
Surat to pay him at his orders 70,000 livres. Baron 
also wrote to the merehants of the Surat settlement 
to pay 60,000 livres and to send food-stuffs to St. 
Thomé as early as possible.t Martin started from St. 
Thomé on the 13th January in a small boat, with 
some of the useless persons who were being sent out 
of the besieged town. Pondicherry was reached on the 
14th and as Martin was badly in need of money, he 
_ decided first to sees Sher Khan Lody and negotiate 
' for an advance. The latter was staying at his 


>% 
E- r 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 564. The men in charer of a 
the Surat settlement at the time were Adam and Pilavoine, 


57—1571 B. . 
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Capital, Valikandapiiram.’ Martin arrived there on 
the 21st with a Christian interpreter Antonio Cattel, 
and had an interview with Sher Khan. The latter 
was very badly disposed towards the Dutch, and was 
quite willing to come to the relief of St. Thomé, but 
he definitely wanted money in advance to *meet the 
cost of levving new troops. Martin then told him 
about the arrival of French money at Surat, and re- 
quested him to provide a safe route for bringing it. 
He also begged for an immediate advance of 1.000 
pagodas. Sher Khan consented to both but wanted 
5% interest on the bill of exchange, and 3% per month 
as interest on the money advanced. There was no 
alternative for Martin but to accept these terms.” 
Martin left Valikandapuram on the 25th and started 
for Porto Novo where he reached on the 27th. There 
he met Veron, captain of the frigate, La Diligente, 
which had been beached there sometime back, and de- 
cided to put the boat to sea again at the earliest possible 
opportunity with food-stuffs for St. Thomé. But as the 
hoat required some riggings Martin started for Tran- 
—— to get from there the riggings of the ‘ship Le 

Jean de Bayonne? 

Martin started for Tranquebar on the Ist February 
and reached there the next day. He managed to have 
an interview with the Danish Governor after great 
difficulty. The latter appeared definitely unfriendly 
and complained against the illegal capture by the 
French of a Danish boat, loaded wtth rice, and he also 
showed the letters he had received from de la Haye in 
explanation, which were very unwisely worded and pro- 


hd 





Right miles north north-east of Porambaim”;— S. N. Son— 
Biographies of Shivaji, p. 208, foat-note. — | 
* Pile Trancois Martin. TI, pp. 557-58, | tee mA 
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Martin did his best to appease his anger, but 


Le flatly refused to allow any of the riggings of the 
Prench ship to be removed without first receiving pay- 
went of the money he had advanced for the ———— 
vl the ship's crew. In the end he agreed to allow some 
of the myor things tő be taken, but this permission 
Was nullified by his double-dealing. He secretly sent 
word to the Dutch at Negapatam that the Frénch were 
removing some of the riggings of their ship Le St. 
Jean de Bayonne trom Tranquebar to Porto Novo to 
rehit their frigate La Diligente in order to send her 
back to St. Thomé loaded with provisions. The result 
was that the Dutch immediately sent some armed ships 
to Tranquebar, Porto Novo, Pondicherry, and Tegna- 
patam * (within the jurisdiction of Sher Khan, where 
they had a settlement) in order to frustrate the plans of 
the French.* 

From Porto Novo Martin wrote to the Nayak ol 
Madura and sent him de la Haye’s letter also. He 
started for Pondicherry on the Ath February and reach- 
ed there the same day. At Pondicherry Martin, de 
l*iispinay and Antonmio*Cattel held conference to con- 
sider the unexpected ‘difficulties in sending reliéf to St. 
‘Thome. It was decided to send a Brahmin, Nara- 
singham, to the Court of Jinji to know whether an 
embassy from the Frenth would be received there or 
uot. It was also decided to raise contingents of local 
troops independently from the neighbouring villages, 
which might later on be added to any possible help trom 
some of the Indian Princes. Regarding the problem ol 


vucalive. 


i It was also Known as Dovavampatam and was about 12 mailes south 
“ol Vondicherry ; S. N. Sen—Forcigns Biographies of Shivaji, p. 266, 
foot-note. = 

2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 564-65; also T 





uge des Grandes Indes, II, p. 160. 
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sending food-supplies to St. Thomé, only one way was 
open and that also of a very doubtful advantage. <A 
large number of country boats laden with rice regularly 
sailéd from Cuddalore for the south, and on their way 
they stopped at Porto Novo, where some of them could 
easily be* captured and -sent to St. Thomé. But Porto 
Novo belonged to the ruler of Jinji, and such an illegal 
action Would surely lose for the French any hope of 
getting help from him. Martin therefore wrote to de 
la Haye for express orders on the subject. In the 
meantime the Dutch were not sitting idle. They tried 
to enlist the ruler of Jinji and even Sher Khan Lody on 
their side, and by means of rich presents succeeded in 
completely winning over the havildar or governor of 
Porto Novo.* To Sher Khan the Dutch held out the 
tempting offer of giving passports to his ships to 
Malacca, Bantam or anywhere else that he might wish 
to send them, threatening him, if he did not take their 
side, with the complete destruction of his trade and 
commerce. But for a lgng time Sher Khan resisted both 
their offers and threats.* 

Narasingham having broeght a favourable reply 
from Jtnji, Martin started for tifat place on. the 5th 
March and reached there on the 7th. The ruler of 
Jinji was one Nasir Mohammed, brother of Khawas 
Khan, the all-powerful minister of Bijapur who govern- 
ed the kingdom under a boy king of six or seven years. 
Nasir Mohammed had a strong and well-armed cavalry 
of 2,000 men, but he was in constant need of money, as 
his revenue was very small and quite insignificant com- 
pared with the expenses of his debauched Court. He 


was quite willing to sell his alliance to any European, 
à l 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 568-69 
3 Ibid., p. 578. 
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power in exchange for money. Martin had an inter- 


view with Nasir Mohammed himself as well as with his 
negro minister, Sidi Darvez, but he could get nothing 
from them unless he agreed to pay 50,000 pag@das, 
Which he could not, first because the sum demanded 
Was much too excessive, and second because he had no 
authority to promise anything.* Martin started baek 
from Jinji on the 12th and reached Pondicherry on the 
13th (March, 1674). 

Having received positive orders from de la Haye, 
Martin immediately wrote to Veron, captain of La 
Diligente, to put into action the old plan of capturing 
some country boats, laden with rice, at Porto Novo, 
and of sending them to St. Thomé. But the thing had 
to be done with the greatest amount of secrecy and 
caution in order to elude the vigilant watch of the Dutch 
at all the ports on the coast and also of the local gov- 
ernor who had been «ompletely won over by them. 
Towards the end of March the French carried out their 
plan, taking advantage of the darkness of the might and 
the complete suddenness of the blow. Martin wrote to de 
lie Haye not to allow any of the men captured on these 
boats tov cape lest they should give out the story of the 
illegal activities of the French at Porto Novo. But 
although it was done seeretly, it was clear that the game 
could not be played very long, and it had to be given 
up with the desertion of a French sailor on the 27th 
March, who went over to the Dutch settlement at 
Tegnapatam and probably gave out the whole story.’ 
The Dutch prohibited the loading of country boats at 
Cuddalore, and also compelled the merchants of that 


1 
1 Mémoirce de Francois Martin, I, pp. 676-77. 
2 Ibid., pp. 582-85; see also Journal du Voyage des Grandes Indes, 
O, pp. 172-73 and Mémoires de Bellanger de l'Espinay, p- 155. 
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e 
place not to sell anything to the French, nor to enter 
into any agrecment with them. 

The Dutch were doing their best to bring pressure 
upo Sher Khan to drive the French out of Pondicherry. 
They sent strong re-inforcements from Negapatam to 
their seftlement at Tegnapatam, within Sher Khan’s 
jurisdiction, to make a surprise attack upon the fortress 
there and also upon Pondicherry. They seized one ol 
Sher Khan's ships by way of intimidation. They won 
over the ruler of Jinji and persuaded him to take up 
arms against Sher Khan. They complained against 
him to his suzerain, the king of Bijapur, and finally 
brought pressure upon him through the king of Golconda 
and his general, Chinapelli Mirza. Practically the 
whole of the Coromandel coast was arrayed against the 
French, and their only friend was “Sher Khan. Sher 
Khan wavered for a long time, and in the end yielded 
to the combined pressure only to the extent of asking the 
French at Pondicherry to leave the town and to retire 
to an adjoining forest for their own safety against the 
Dutch. But Martin was adamant and refused to leave 
Pondicherry, feeling his position strong with the 200 
newly raised local troops. He whs however wise enough 
to enter into an agreement with a petty poli ar, to 
whom the forest belonged, to build some huts in Ge and 
to remove munitions and other things there. in spite 
ol repeated alarms of an attack upon Pondicherry, 
nothing untoward happened.’ In April Martin receiv- 
ed news about the tragic death of Malfosse, the French 
agent at Masulipatam. He had made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to send provisions to St. Thomé which 
came to the knowledge of the Dutch. They complain- 
ed vigorously at the Court of Golconda against the con- 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, pp. 601-6, 
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duct of the Governor of Masuhpatam, whom they 
accused of being in complicity with. the French, ‘The 
Governor received a sharp reprimand and tried to gtone 
fer his conduct by seizing all the Frenchmen at Masuli- 


patam. Malfosse was killed as he tried to resist, but 


the others had just time enough to escape to Bengal in 
a small boat." 


Martin received encouraging replies from some of | 


the Princes on the Malabar coast and also from the 
Nayak of Madura. But he had the good sense to 
realise that nothing absolutely could be gained from 
them unless he was prepared to pay for it, which he 
was not,—not having money even to meet the expenses 
of the customary presents to be made to these Princes 
while visiting theig Courts for the first time. 

On the 20th May, 1674, Antonio Cattel brought 
information from Sher Khan Lody that the French bills 
of exchange had not been honoured at Surat. Sher 
Khan had sent the bills to his master, the Generalissimo 
of the Bijapur army, and the latter -had despatched 
two horsemen to Surat immediately to receive payment. 

Then payment was, “refused Sher Khan's, master 
naturally. became irritated, and Sher Khan was placed 
in an awkward position. Antonio Cattel also brought 
with him letters from the merchants of the Surat 
settlement. They wrote that they could not honour 
the bill of exchange drawn upon them for 60,000 
livres as they did not have sufficient money in hand, 
and that regarding the other bill for 70,000 livres, 
Chevreuil, the agent of the Paymaster of the Navy upon 
whom the bill had been drawn, had already left for 


- Bijapur, carrying with him a part of the money he had 


brought and bills of exchange for the rest, which he 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T. pp. 606-7. 
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had handed over to an Indian merchant of Golconda.’ 
This ynexpected refusal to pay money at Surat fell 
as ą tremendous blow upon the French. Effectively 
shut in within the walls of St. Thomé, with an acute 
shortage of provisions and munitions, with growing 
demoralisation in their ranks and increasing * desertion, 
their only hope lay in gaining help from outuide: 
Alliance with some of the Princes on the Coromandel 
coast could have been purchased quite easily with 
money, and money the French really had, as 200,000 
livres had recently been brought from France. But 
at the most critical moment everything was upset 
either through the criminal negligence of the men at 
Surat and of Chevreuwil in particular, or through an 
accidental combination of adverse circumstances. 

The conduct of the merchants Of the French settle- 
ment at Surat deserves the greatest condemnation. 
They refused to honour-ethe bill of exchange drawn upon 
them for 60,000 livres on the plea that they did not 
have sufficient money in hand. But at the time the 
credit of their Company stood „high, and it would not 
have been difficult to get the ayaount by borrowing. 
They had been kept regularly informed by Baron about 
the state of affairs at St. Thomé, and they should have 
realised that money and provisions were very badly 
needed there. The only excuse that might be put in 
for them is that they had expected that since Chevreuil 
had already started, he would reach St. Thomé in 
time to deliver the money. The conduct of Chevreuil 
also cannot be blamed too strongly: He knew about 
the great distress at St. Thomé, and vet after leaving 
Surat in February he made an extremely leisurely ` 
progress, halted too long at every place of” importance, 


= 1 Memoiree de Francois Martin, F p- 817. 
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and did not reach Pondicherry till about six months 
later. Even after reaching Pondicherry he. made 
difficulties about delivering the money to Marting and 
a when at last he realised his error and the harm it had 
“=. caused, it was then too late as the capitulation of St. 
Thomé lead already been decided upon. 


The immediate effect of the refusal of payment at 
Surat was that Sher Khan dismissed the cavalry he had 
maintained for threé months at his own expense, and 

¿Which he had intended to send to the relief of St. 
Thomé, and his friendship for the French, naturally 
cooled down to some extent. Martin tried his best to 
soothe his feelings, and wrote to him expressing regret 
at the unfortunate turn of events for which neither he 
nor dela Haye was responsible. Sher Khan replied 
simply that he did not mind it at all, except that it had 
put him in the bad grace of his master, the General- 
issimo of the Bijapur army. ` Martin wrote to St. 

. ` Thomé also about the matter.' 


Early in June Martin had an interview with Sher 
Ihan at Cuddalore. Pis reception was markedly cool, 
the effect of the increasing pressure of the Dutch and of 
the refusal of payment at Surat. News also reached 
Martin about the arrival of Rijcklof with 13 Dutch 

»ships at Negapatam, aid there was a strong rumour 
that the combined forces of the Dutch and of the ruler 
* of Jinji would come to attack the French at Pondi- 
$ cherry. But nothjng happened. In the same month 
there occurred another setback to the French cause, 
when through the instigation and threats of the Gol 
„conda general all the Frenchmen at Madras were driven 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 618-19, 
35—1574 B. . 
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out by the English.'- They all come to join Martin at 
Pondicherry, the anly place on the Coromandel coast 
wh the French had yet a shelter. 

The ring was gradually closing in upon St. Thomé. 
Through the months of July and August de la Haye 
wrote frantic letters to Martin to send immedeate relief, 
but ıt became almost impossible to send letters even, 
not to speak of provisions. All hopes of gaining help 
from some of the Indian Princes on the Coromandel 
coast faded away, and even Sher Khan, the only friend, 
grew increasingly cold towards the French. Chevreuil 
reached Pondicherry on the 13th August, but it was not 
till the beginning of September that he agreed to hand 
over the money to Martin, after raising many diff- 
culties at first for which he got a sharp letter from de 
la Haye. On the 7th September Martin, Chevreuil 
and Antonio Cattel went to see Sher Khan at Vali- 
kandapuram. Chevreuil gave him a bill of exchange 
drawn upon the Golconda merchant to whom he had 
handed over the money.. But Sher Khan would not 
make any move at all till he had the cash actually in 
his hands.? It was now too latè.. Things were moving 
fast and on the 17th news reached Pondicherry about 
the capitulation of St. Thomé. Both de la Haye and 
Baron wrote to Martin to send back all the Frenchmen 
at Pondicherry, including Chevreuil, on board a ship to 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 1, p. 631. For the English version see 
Records of Fort St. GCeorge—Diary and Consultation Book (1672-78), pp. 22.24 
(Consultation, dated Slat May (O.8.), 1674). The English had no option in 
the matter of giving shelter to the Frenchmen, but were compelled by the 
Golconda General to expel them. As they showed some hesitation at first, . 
the Golconda forces even laid siege to Madras on the 23rd May (0.8.9, and 
fearing worse consequences the English passed orders on the Frenchmen to 


. leave Madras. 


3 Ibid., pp. 662.63. TEn 
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be supplied by the Dutch. Chevreuil, realising the 
sort of reception he would get from de la Haye who 
would surely hold him responsible for the loss* of St. 
Thome, fled away and hid himself for a few dags at 
Vilnoor within the jurisdiction of the ruler of Jinji. 
In spite pf the best efforts of Martin, he coald not be 
persuaded to come back. On the 20th all the French- 
men embarked for St. Thomé on board a Dutch ship, 
and only Martin with six others remained at Pondi- 
cherry. Chevreuil came back on the 23rd after the ship 
had left. Sher Khan wrote to Martin expressing his 
deep sorrow at the news of the loss of St. Thomé, and 
assuring him of the continuation of his friendship to- 
wards the French.’ 

Thus ended the story of the mission on which 
Martin had come from St. Thomé to Pondicherry. One 
cannot praise too highly the supreme efforts which he 
and de l’Espinay made for the relief of St. Thomé, but all 
their efforts were powerless against an unexpected com- 
bination of adverse circumstances. The tragedy rolled 
on and reached its inevitable and gloomy end. But his- 
tory must record the devotion and loyalty with which 
Martin and de l’EspMay played their parts. e 


3. St. Thomé—from January to September, 1674 


Let us now turn to the situation at St. Thomé where 
the pressure of the siege was at last making itself fe't. 
Tt has already been seen that de la Haye had decided 
to send out all useless persons in order to preserve the 
existing food-stock to last for a longer time. Most of 
the Indian troops were dismissed. They went out in 
amall groups at their own risk; some of them took 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 666-66, 
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service with the Dutch and some were enlisted by the 
English at Madras; 150 persons were sent to Pondi- 
cherry* with Martin. There still remained a large 
numer, women and children, to be transferred safely to 
some other place. On the 4th January de la Haye sent 
back two waptured Dutch soldiers with a Jetter to 
Pavillon, requesting him to grant a free passage to 
Madras to the women and children at St. Thomé, which 
was readily granted.* Tt is curious to note that although 
the Dutch were more bitterly hosti'e to the French than 
the king of Golconda, more courtesies were exchanged 
between the two European nations than between the 
French and the Golconda army. 

Desertion among the French was multiplying at a 
surprising rate, and through all the months down to 
the capitulation of St. Thomé one of the greatest pre- 
occupations of de la Have was how to keep his troops 
loyal and contented. The disease had spread even 
among the officers, which made the task of de la Have 
infinitely more difficult. He tried several methods to 
retain the loyalty of his soldiers and sailors, but all to 
no purpose. He haranegned thene on many an ocensiort 
about the greatness of the kine théy had the privilege to 
serve, about the fame and honour they had already 
aequired in India by the brilliance of their arms, and 
about the eternal glory to themseives and to their nation 
which the ultimate victory would bring them. The 
anneal to their sentiments fell on deaf ears. - He adopt- 
ed gentleness and force alternately, but both proved 
equally useless. Demoralisation had set in in an appalling 
manner. The disease had spread almost beyond cure, 
and it became increasingly clear as months passed that 

-=the final end could only be postponed by some tem- 


fi ” 1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, T, p, 560. 
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porary remedies, but could not be — averted. 
In spite of all that their brave and tenacious general 
could do, the soldiers and sailors went on clamouring 
about the cutting down of their food rations and “the 
failure to pay their salaries. Even the officers, who 
should havg known better, joined the maleonténts and 
kept up the clamour. 

On the 13th February the dissatisfied troops 
assembled at the parade ground and complained loudly 
about the new food ration, and a few days later de la 
Haye received an unsigned letter that if the ration 
was not increased, a large number of soldiers would 
desert by the end of the month. It was, in fact, a 
hopeless situation. Some relief was obtained by a 
dashing adventure on the night of the 19th, when de 
la Have started out at the head of 300 men to a village 
south of St. Thomé. The crops stood ripe for 
cutting down. The Ffench reaped as much as possible 
and returned to St. Thomé with 160 bags full of rice.’ 

Of the three Dutch ships, before Triplicane one 
sailed away to the south, and the other two anchored 
nemtrer Le Breton, the tonly remaining ship of the 
. French. Fearing that te Dutch intended to Attack 
Le Breton, the latter was immediately put ready 
for action, but the Dutch ships always kept themselves 
at a respectful distance. “De la Haye wrote to Deltor 
at Madras to know about the disposition of the Dutch 
and Golconda forces and also to Destremeau, the French 
physician at the Coyrt of Golconda, to make every 
possible effort to bring about an honourable pence. 
With Martin at Pondicherry he was in regular corres- 
` pondente, and urged him in every letter to send food- 
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f 
stuffs immediately through negotiation, force or any 
other means. 

On the 2nd March the French made a very lucky 
capture of a boat carrying 23 bales of painted cloth and 
200 bags of rice. The boat was coming from the north 
and proceeding towards the Dutch ships, when she 
was intercepted by two of Le Breton's boats and 
brought to St. Thomé within full view of the Dutch. 
Upon interrogation the sailors of the captured boai 
declared that they were going to Cuddalore from where 
the cargo would be sent to Bantam. The 23 bales of 
painted cloth were purchased at Pulicat at a very 
high price, and it is really surprising that the 
Dutch made no attempt at all to prevent the boat from 
falling into the hands of the French. The French 
undertook another dashing enterprise on the night of 
the 3rd, when upon a secret information that huge 
quantities of rice were stocked ith a ware-house in a 
neighbouring village named Tilcherry, guarded’ by 
strong bodies of Golconda cavalry and infantry, they 
made a surprise raid, killed a large number of the guards 
who were all sleeping, and carried back to St. Thomé 
200 bags of rice and 14 horses” 

De la Haye had been long trying to find out means 
to draw the Golconda or the Dutch forces to a decisive 
action in the open, but the latter had resisted all his 
attempts to draw them out of their strongly entrenched 
positions. On the 7th March de la Haye planned a 
wide trap for the enemies. Having posted some troops 
in the old Luz Church and a few other detachments 
scattered at different points, well under cover, with 
orders to de Maillé, the new Governor of St. Thomé, to 
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support the detachnients where necessary, he himself 
started at the head of only fifteen horsemen and pushed 
forward up to the Golconda camp. The Golconda 
army ashamed of being defied so near its own camp by 
such a small party immediately sent out two to three 
hundred horsemen, and the Dutch also sent oùt a body 
of infantry at the same time. De la Haye skilfully 
tried to draw them to the place where the French 
detachments lay hidden, but the ruse was-detected and 
the enemies did not press forward. In order to provoke 
them beyond prudence, de la Haye again went forward 
towards the enemies, but this time he was suddenly 
surrounded by some Golconda horsemen, two of whom 
he killed on the spot, but a third one wounded him 
with a lance. By this time some of the French detach- 
ments had come upon the scene and the enemies quickly 
retired. With their general grievously wounded the 
French also returned’ to St. Thomé. For a few days 
de la Haye lay in a very critical condition to the deepest 
anxiety of the entire garrisgn; but he soon recovered 
and within ten days he was again fit for active work.’ 

* On the 8th de la *Haye wrote to the Golconda 
general proposing an xchange of prisoners, to” which 
however the latter did not agree, in contrast with the 
Dutch, who had sometimes agreed to such exchanges. 

In spite of all his Trantic letters to Martin, de la 

Haye had not yet received any relief from Pondicherry. 

He at last decided in desperation to run the risk of 
sending Le Breton, the only remaining French ship, 

to Pondicherry to bring immediate relief. It was a 
tremendous risk, but there was no other alternative. 

| On the 10th March Le Breton slipped away from 
St. Thomé two hours before daybreak taking advantage 
| of a favourable wind. The two Dutch vessels lying at, 

1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, pp. 589-90, 
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anchor before Triplicane went in pursuit sometime later, 
and in the afternoon brought her to action. The naval 
combat went on for several hours in which the French 
acquitted themselves splendidly well, but they were at 
a great disadvantage, as the Dutch ships had greater 
speed and could manœuvre with more ease* and free- 
dom. On the other hand the Dutch showed great lack 
of vigour and determination. They remained content 
by merely fring from a long distance and made no 
attempt to come closer and board the French ship. At 
last the wind having changed its course, making it 
impossible to gain Pondicherry, Le Breton returned to 
St. Thomé in the evening, followed by the two Dutch 
vessels which again anchored before Triplicane.' 

The action was glorious for jhe captain of Le 
Breton, Chevalier de Maisonneuve, but the fear of 
more naval engagements in future led to the desertion 
of 15 sailors soon after their return to St. Thomé. Tt 
compelled de la Haye to make a declaration that the 
manning of the ship wauld be based on voluntary 
service and no compulsion would be put on anybody. 
The apprehension of the sailor? arose from the fact that 
a Jargé number of guns had been transferred from the 
walls of the town to the ship. The general impression 
was that de la Haye intended to attack the Dutch ships. 
But the real reason was that fie was preparing for the 
worst eventuality, in case of a complete exhaustion of 
the food-stock, to blow up the town and to sail away 
on board DE Breton, carrying off as many guns and 
as much munitions as possible. - 

De la Haye quickly recovered from his wound and 
rode out on the 17th. Tt had become necessary for him: 
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to come out, in order to restore confidence among his 
men, as the Dutch had circulated a news that he was 
dead. ; - 

The eagerly awaited relief from outside reached St. | 
Thomé in the latter part of March. ‘There arrived 
three boats, richly loaded with food-stuffs, which had 
started from Cuddalore for the south and had been cap- 
tured by the French at Porto Novo. The boats were 
quickly unloaded and the food-stuffs stored im the ware- 
house. De la Haye took great care to provide against 
theft and malversation, but even the strictest measures 
proved fruitless, and large quantities of food-stulls were 
stealthily removed. 

Nothing of importance happened in April. The 
Dutch spread the rumour that they would soon carry 
out an escalade, for which they prepared a number of 
ladders, and the Golconda forces gave the impression ol 
receiving strong reinforcements by showing processions 
of lights coming from the intérior and proceeding to-_ 
wards their camp. Both the things were however pro- - 
bably ruses meant to intimitate the French. At St. 
Thomé desertions went, on increasing in spite of the 
best endeavours of dw la Haye to retain the loyalty of 
his men. The French made reconnoitring excursions 
almost daily, and there were some minor skirmishes 
with stray enemy detachments. De la Haye once 
thought of a very daring plan, to embark on Le 
Breton, to attack the two Dutch ships watching her, 
and then to push on to Pondicherry, from ‘here to come 
back to St. Thomé with food-stuffs and munitions. But 
the prospects of success were so little and the risks in- 
volved so great that de la Haye had ultimately to give up 
the idea. , | 

The ship Le Breton, although not much helpful 
in fighting against’ the Dutch fleet, did - ver; ~usefuk 
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work in protecting the small boats in the roadstead of 
St. Thomé which had been captured by the French. 
_ But through a severe misfortune this ship also was lost, 
On the 1st May there was a furious gale spreading from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Red sea. Le Breton was 
at anchor: her masts were broken and her sails torn 
away, and at last she was driven ashore and completely 
wrecked a short distance to the south of St. Thomé. 
The debris of the wrecked ship were collected and 
-brought to the town. Some dead bodies were washed 
ashore near Madras, and the English Governor pre- 
tending to recognise among them the body of Chevalier 
de Maisonneuve, the captain of Le Breton, buried 
if with full military honours.! Tt was a stroke of diplo- 
macy on the part of the Governor of Madras. The 
most amusing thine was that Chevalier de Maisonneuve, 
who was not on board the ship at the time of the gale, 
wrote to the English Governor latér, thanking him for 
*his courtesy. The Dutch also lost their two ships 
anchored before Triplicane, but in spite of that thev 
made great rejoicings at the loss to the French of their 
only remaining ship. The French were now conf- 
pletely Gut off from the outside world, and their sur- 
render seemed only a matter of time. 

There was nothing else of importance in May. De 
la Have went on writine frantie letters to Martin to 
send immediate help. He seems to have little realised 
the difficulties facing Martin and de l’Espinay, and was 
rather inclined to hold them responsible for their failure 
to send relief. Skirmishes and minor engagements 
with the enemies went on as before, and desertions con- 
tinued daily almost on a regular scale. Some of the . 
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a deplorable indiscreetness in express- 
ing their views about the prospects . of receiving help 
from outside, which had the only effect of further under- 
mining the morale of their men.! On the 13th June 
the Dutch summoned the French to surrender, to which 
the latten replied with four cannon shots, ‘indicating 
their determination to fight on till the last.2 But the 
situation at St. Thomé was steadily deteriorating and 
nothing could prevent the increasing rate of desertion. 
De la Haye harangued the soldiers almost daily about 
their supreme duties and responsibilities, and even ex- 
pressed his readiness to open the door to those who had 
the intention of deserting. But all these appeals were 
in vain. ven some of the officers who had been given 
watching duties on the walls and bastions to prevent 
desertions took advantage of their positions and went 
over to the enemy camp. 

A strong Dutch*fleet arrived before St. Thomé on 
the 21st July. The fleet received some additions later 
on, but nothing could be dope against the formidable 
defences of St. Thomé. So alter a number of con- 
ferences both on board*the flagship and at ‘Triplicane, 
thirteen of the vessels’ sailed for the south at tlfe begin- 
ning of August, leaving only four before St. Thomé. 

De la Haye had planned as a desperate stroke an 
attack on the Golconda*camp on the 12th August. He 
had entrusted his Major, Danval, to distribute arms and 
ammunitions and make all necessary preparations. 
But when everythjng seemed ready, news was brought 
to de la Haye that Danval had deserted with two 
other high officers, Lecouvreur and Libertas. Nothing 


olticers showed 


could have caused greater surprise than the desertion of 
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these three prominent officers who had been all along in 
the confidence of de la Haye and had a full and detailed 
knowledge about the state of affairs at St. Thomé. It 
Was suspected that they were afraid of the encounter 
with the Golconda forces as planned by de la Haye.' 
To the brave and indomitable French general 4t was the 
rudest shock he had ever received, and with a sigh of 
grief and despair he gave up his plan of raiding the Gol- 
conda camp. 

De la Haye had resorted to évery possible means to 
retain the loyalty of his men, threats, persuasions and 
appeals to their sentiments and he even stooped low to 
false tricks. To counteract the general impression 
among the soldiers that the existing food stocks would 
not last for more than four days he invited some of 
them to examine the stocks in the warehouse, which 
were found sufficient to last for three months at least. 
But the soldiers did not realise that beneath the rice 
shown to them there was sand very artfully concealed. 
The trick pacified discontent for a time, but the morale 
of the garrison had become so completely shaken that 
desertions still continued. Son e 

The French had been so efféctively cut off from the 
outside world that they could not even send messengers 
to Pondicherry, all the roads having been completely 
closed by the enemies. De la Flaye made a last attempt 
to gain help from Sher Khan Lody, and in order to 
give his messenger a safe passage to Pondicherry he 
decided to create a diversion for the enemies by a sur- 
prise night raid on the 27th August. With a small but 
picked force he started out at night, crossed the river 
lying between St. Thomé and the Golconda camp and. 
suddenly fell upon the advance enemy* posts. The 
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Golconda force? took up their- position behind en- 
trenchments extending from the river down to their 
“ump dotted with a number of redoubts. But the fierce 
charge of the French drove them back from onë re- 
doubt to another, and it seemed that the way lay clear 
lor an attack on the Golconda camp itself. “But de la 
Haye did not think it wise to advance further with his 
small force, and he therefore returned to St. Thomé 

after having given a bad mauling to the enemies.’ 
The ease with which he had driven back the 
Golconda forees showed de la Haye clearly how weak 
they really were. He assembled the garrison on the 
morning of the 27th (August), explained the whole 
situation and asked his men to have patience and give 
him just eight days more. He then proposed to deliver 
a surprise attack on the Golconda camp and left them 
to think about the matter for the whole day. When 
they reassembled in*® the. evenjng de la Haye asked 
them what they bad decided. The courage and 
tenacity of their general set an example and provided 
an inspiration to all his men, and they replied in one 
Voice that they were ready to go against the enemies. 
But when all preparations had been made and the gates 
of the town were going to be opened for the sortie, 
news, came to de la Haye that some officers and men 
had just deserted and tlfat a large number of others were 
ready to follow unless they could be prevented by some 
immediate action. At once there broke out great panic 
and confusion amgng the men and the raid on the 
Golconda camp had to be abandoned. De la Haye 
with his principal efiicers immediately went to the walls 
to prevent desertion and spent the whole night there 
in making+rounds and restoring confidence and order 
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among his men.’ The situation bad taken a sudden 

turn which revealed clearly how completely the morale 

of the French had broken down. It was now im- 

possible to hold out any longer, and the only thing that 

could be done was to open negotiations with the enemies. 
al 


4. Capitulation decided upon 


On the 30th (August) de la Haye assembled all the 
officers and laid before them the whole situation. He 
told them about the bad conduct of Chevreuil whose 
failure to obey orders and pay money immediately had 
lost for the French all Lopes of getting relief from out- 
side, the scanty food stocks in the town which could not 
last for more than eight days, and the panic and con- 
fusion among the garrison. Finally, he asked them to 
tell hım what they thought best under the circum- 
stances, and with one voice they: replied that negotia- 
tious should at once be opened with the Dutch. De la 
Have accepted their unanimous opinion and wrote to the 
Dutch commander, Pavillon, at Triplicane, requesting 
him to send a responsible offieer to open talks. De 
la Haye did not like to give any Knowledge of the nego- 
liations to the Golconda general, as he preferred to 
treat with a Christian and European nation rather than 
with an Eastern and Muhamnredan Power. ‘The latter 
was not bound by the rules of International Law which 
had gradually developed in Europe, and there was no 
guarantee that it would keep faith, so at least the 
French thought. Moreover, negotiating with the Dutech 
alone, it was possible to get better terms than negotiat- 
ing with both the enemies. Finally, the French 
wanted to return to Europe, and it was not 
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possible to do so unless the Dutch lent them some of 
their ships, which made it absolutely. necessary tq nego- 
tiate with them. i 

Thibaudeau, a surgeon in the service of the French 
Company, was entrusted with delivering de la Haye’s 
letter in secret to the Dutch commander. He was 
very well received and sent back with a favourable reply. 
On the 31st afternoon Pavillon sent Tacq, an Infantry 
captain, to St. Thomé, and after a conference of half an 
hour with de la Haye he went back to his own camp.’ 
Tacq returned to St. Thomé on the 1st September and 
had a second conference with de la Have for two hours. 
Tt was decided to exchange hostages, two from each 
side, as a pledge that negotiations would be carried on 
in all sincerity and,good faith. The preliminaries were 
completed on the 2nd, and on the 3rd after long dis- 
cussions the articles of capitulation were drawn up. 
Messengers passed from one camp to the other on the 4th 
with suggestions for modifications or alterations of the 
terms thought necessary by either party, and on the 5th 
full agreement was reached. Two fair copies of the 
treaty were made, one,in French and the other in Dutch. 
On the 6th de la Have assembled all his officers, read out 
to them the articles of capitulation and asked them for 
their opinion. All of them agreed that the terms were 
very advantageous, considering the plight in which they 
were, there not being sufficient provisions even for a 
single day. The treaty was then signed and solemn 
declarations made hy de la Have at St. Thomé and 
Pavillon at Triplicane to abide by the terms.’ 


1 M4moires de Francoie Martin. T, pp. 661-62, 
3 Ibid., p. 667. 
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5. Terms of Capitulation 


Tt would be interesting to notice here the final 


articles of capitulation to see how advantageous were the 
terms that the French got. 


Articles for the surrender of the town of St. 


Thomé * :— 


l. 


2. 


To surrender the town without destroying anything and 
with all the guns and munitions of war within fifteen 
days. 

To go out with arms and baggeges, drums beating, colours 
ying, torches lighted at both ends and two a th 
at the head of the troops, and to embark. 


The Dutch will supply two ships fit to make the voyage 
to France. with provisions for eight months and thirty 
pieces of artillery with proper ammunitions, exclusive of 
our (French) two pieces with their ammunitions. 


The Dutch Company will furnish two ships in good con- 
dition and with provisions on condition of (the French) 
paying for the said provisions and returning the two ships 
to the Company in Holland. 


That the two ships will start from St. Thome within 
fifteen days and will not touch at any place where the 
Dutch have settlements, that is to say that. they will not 


go o to places where the Dutch are the masters, —— 
Jauritius. 


That we (the French) shall — any “obstacles i i the 
way of the Dutch ships, nor create any difficulty 

places aelonging - to them, and that es mal give * 
passport up France so as not to put any obstacle 
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» 
9. A oA Saran any considerable help by sea or other- 
: rench garrison will not be able to render any aid 
but must remain inactive as much by sea as by land; ahd 
even when there should come provisions by sea or by 
land only for two months the treaty will have effect? but 
if f ro n ili 
for more than two months it will not have effect. 

10. That all the inhabitants of the town, Portuguese and 
otherss will be able to retire where they like within 
fifteen days. : 

11. That the prisoners who have been taken during+the siege 
will be given back on both sides from the day of the 
signature of the present treaty. 

12. The Director General, Baron, will have the option to 
embark, for going to Surat, on board one of the Dutch 
ships, where he will be treated with honour; if he does 
not like it, he will be able to go with all his men by land, 
(and) will be supplied with a passport by the Dutch and the 
Moors (Golconda Generals). i 

13. That when the troops will go out of St. Thome to embark, 
there will be sent, two men by the Dutch who will receive 
the keys from the Major of the town, and till the time 
that we (the French) go out there will be two men as 
hostages on both sides from the day of the signature. 

14. That if the Dutch wish to give a convoy, it will be left to 
their will, but that they will not be able to prevent our 
straight route to France, nor put anybody on their side 
on the two ships without the consent of the French. 

15, That all the articles of the present treaty will be observed 
on both sides without *any fraud or deceit, and although 
there be some errors*in writing or some other mistake, it 
is desired unanimously that the whole be executed in good 
faith and right intention. 


Siqned at St. Thomé on the 6th September, 1674 


A comparison between this treaty and the one con- 
cluded at Trinkomali will show clearly how easy were 
the terms which thé French got at St. Thomé. By the | 
earlier treaty the men of the French garrison were taken 
prisoners and sent to Batavia, and although there was a 
promise that thev would be sent back to Europe at the 
earliest opportunity, that promise was never kept and 
could not be enforced. Most of the men rotted in the * 
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prisons of Batavia, and only a few could escape. 
Whereas under the present treaty the French were given 
two ships in full control with necessary defensive arma- 
merits and provisions for their return voyage to Europe. 
The Dutch bound themselves not to put any obstacles 
in the way of the French returning to they country. 
Although the prolonged siege had cost the French a 
large number of men, the remnants of the army were 
saved and safely taken back to France, there to he 
employed in other theatres of war. Except for the loss 
of St. Thomé the French hardly suffered any materini 
loss to their strength as it was on the day of the signature 
of the treaty. Secondly, while at Trinkomali the 
Cevlonese who had helped the French were left entirely 
at the mercy of the Dutch, at St. Thomé the treaty had 
secured for the Indian troops, who had helped the 
French, full liberty to go wherever they liked within a 
stated period. Thirdly, the treat¥ did not put any kind 
of humiliation upon the French who were allowed to go 
out with full military honours. Lastly, for the period 
of fifteen days, from the signature of the treaty to the 
embarkation of the French, the Dutch bound therm- 
selves td supply provisions to eight hundred men of the 
garrison. It is really surprising how the French could 
get so advantageons terms, considering the extremely 
eritical situation in which they ‘really were. On the dav 
of the sienature of the treaty they had not provisions even 
for a single dav, and on that very day the garrison was 
saved from starvation by the Dutch sending 1200 pounds 
of rice and three cows, as stipulated in the treatv.1 The 
morale of the garrison had broken down completely, and 
the French were literally at the end of their resources. . 
They would have been compelled to sue for peace on any 
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terms. With not a single ship of their once mighty 
squadron in the port, with the besieging forces increas- 
ing their pressure day by day and cutting them off 
elfectively from all contact with the outside world, and 
with no prospect whatsoever of getting any immediate 
relief, the French had no other alternative but to treat 
and to accept any terms that the victorious enemies might 
impose on them. The easy terms that the French got 
show clearly that the Dutch, in spite of all the informa- 
tion they could get from the French deserters, did not 
realise the full extent of the critical situation at St. 
Thomé. They had been so much impressed by the 
heroic and stubborn defence of St. Thomé for such a 
long period that they were quite willing to accept the 
terms of the French just to end the weary war. The 
treaty was really the reward for the valour and wonder- 
ful resistance of the French for twenty six months. 
Although in the end*completely, worn down and on the 
verge of a collapse, they were spared the humilia- 
tion of a defeat. Under the circumstances it was the 
best tribute to the sheer brilliance of their arms. — 
Defeated the French were, but even in the midst of 
defeat they had dictattd the terms of peace. It was a 
defeat without any sting, without any humiliation. 


6. Execution of the Treaty 


On the 10th September de la Haye wrote to the 

Dutch commander, Pavillon, that although the treaty 

| had stipulated for an exchange of prisoners between the 
French and the Dutch only, he would request him to 
exert his influence to effect the release of the men who 
had fallen Mto the hands of the Golconda army. He 
argued that it would be only fair and just that all the» 
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Frenchmen taken’ prisoners in the war should be re- 
leased after the surrender of St. Thomé, and moreover 
it would be an act of charity on the part of the Dutch 
to éffect the release of Christians from the hands of 
Muhammedans. Pavillon promised in reply that he 
would try his very best in the matter.’ . 

The Goleonda general was highly indignant that 
the Dutch had carried off all the honours of the capitula- 
tion. He decided to play a trick upon the Dutch and 
spoke about it toa Frenchman at Madras, who com- 
municated it to de la Haye, but the latter would have 
nothing to do with it. On the 19th there arrived from 
the Golconda camp a letter and presents for de la Haye 
from the king, who offered the French general very 
advantageous terms if he entered his service, but he 
treated the proposal with the greatest contempt.* It 
cannot be said definitely whether de la Haye did the 
right thing or not. If, he had aetepted the proposal he 
might have established a dominant French influence in 
Golconda in an indirect way, an opportunity which his 
successors about a century later would have eagerly 
seized upon. But as yet France was not thinking ‘of 
creating a political and militafy influence in India 
through this indirect method. The days of military 
adventurers in the service of the Indian Princes were 
yet to come. p 

According to the terms of the treaty the Dutch put 
two of their ships at the disposal of the French, the 
Rammekin and the Welze. Chevalier de Maisonneuve 
was appointed captain of the former and de Manivilliers 
of the latter. After all the preparations had been 
completed de la Haye handed over the town to 


1 Mémoires da Francois Martin, I, p. 670. 
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the Dutch on the 23rd and then ‘embarked on board 
the ship Welze. The ships set sail from St. Thomé 
on the 24th (September, 1674). : í 
Although technically the story of the naval expedi- 
tion ends with the departure of the French from St. 
Thomé on the 24th September, 1674, de la “Haye had 
occupied so much of the story and had dominated it to 
such an extent that it would be only fitting and proper 
to follow his career a little more down to his death a 
few years later. After a most unhappy voyage de la 
Haye's ship, the Welze, arrived at Port Louis on 
the 6th March, 1675,‘ and the other ship, the Ram- 
mekin, arrived at La Rochelle. Immediately upon 
his arrival de la Haye fell seriously ill, and for sometime 
his condition was very critical. After recovering from 
the illness de la Haye went to Paris with his officers, 
and then to Flanders where the king was on campaign. 
The king received dela Haye in the most generous and 
honourable way, and gave employment to all his officers 
either in the army or in the navy as they desired. In 
the next year de la Haye, serving in his capacity of 
bieutenant-General, was appointed Commander of Thion- 
ville, and after a glorious record of service he* died in 
action in 1677. 


7. ` Retrospect 


That is the end of the French naval expedition on 
which so much hopes had been pinned. Caron had 
formed wide projects in his mind about the establish- 
ment of the French in the East on the most secure foot- 


i Castonntt des Fosses— L'Inde Francaise avant Dupleiz, p- 110. 
According to Martin it was Muy; seo bis Mémoires, I, p. 674. Martin's 
dates and figures are usually quite correct. 
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ing. Colbert had-wide visions about an economic 
sphere of influence, if not political, built on the ruins of 
the Ditech. France had put an implicit confidence in 
the formidable naval squadron under de la Haye which 
she had sent to the Eastern waters. The king, the all- 
powerful ‘minister, and the whole country hagl seen in 
the expedition only brilliant prospects of success. In 
Europe France was occupying a position of supremacy 
as yet unquestioned and undisputed. Under the in- 
fluence of the vigorous policy of Louis XIV and the far- 
sighted statesmanship of Colbert she had stretched forth 
her hand for maritime and colonial supremacy; and 
who was there to dispute with her the prize of Eastern 
trade and colonisation? Europe had been dazzled by 
the brilliance, the might and the greatness of France, 
and it was unthinkable that any of her petty neighbours 
would have the hardihood to oppose her bid for trade 
and influence in the East. The task before the naval 
squadron under de la Haye seemed so easy. It would 
be necessary only to make some impressive displays and 
everything would go well” Such a mighty squadron 
under such a brilliant Commander had never been seen 
in Indian waters before, and it seemed that its mere 
appearance would smoothen all difficulties for the 
French. That was in 1670. Five years later only a 
small remnant of the once fermidable expeditionary 
force returned to Europe totally dispirited and dis- 
credited. The mighty squadron had disappeared, not a 
single ship survived, although no great naval action had 
been fought, and the French had to return to Europe on 
board two Dutch ships. Money, resources and energies 
had been frittered away in the most thoughtless manner, 
and nothing had been achieved either on the Malabar 
coast, in Ceylon, on the coast of Coromandel or in the 
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Spice Islands. History offers féw parallels to such 
glorious promises ending so disastrously. And. yet in 
the present case the disaster was neither sudden nor sur- 
prising. Anybody who has followed the course of the 
expedition as described in the preceding pages must 
admit that there could have been no other result. 


. Taking a look back we can clearly see „that the 
failure of the French was nothing of an accident but 
can be attributed to some definite factors,—the loss of 
valuable time and opportunities, the spirit of insub- 
ordination and dissatisfaction among all ranks, the 
chronic discord among the chiefs of the French Com- 
pany in India, the instructions of de la Haye to submit 
to the views of the Company's Directors in India im all 
matters even when he knew that they were in the wrong, 
the strange policy of Caron which might reasonably lead 
him to be suspected of treachery, the timid and vacillat- 
ing attitude of the French at Ttinkomali, the thought- 
Jess capture of St. Thomé without any plan and with- 
out considering the difficulties which it might lead to, 
the blunder of the Masulipatam enterprise, the lack of 
tact and sense of realities which led to the failure of 
the negotiations with the Court of Golconda when 
suecess was almost in sight, the conduct of Chevreuil 
which lost for the French all chances of getting any help 
from outside, and lastly some accidents, like the capture 
by Malabar corsairs of some important letters from 
France which had been sent to inform de la Haye about 
the certainty of an outbreak of war in Europe. 

But the most important factor for the failure of 
the enterprise was the neglect of the French Govern- 
ment. Colbert and Louis XTV had been full of 
enthusiasm at the time of sending out the squadron. 
But their interest soon diminished. and the outbreak of 


of 
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war in Europe in 1672 turned their attention away from 
India.. The vision of creating an Eastern colonial 
empizge faded away as Louis XIV entered on an aggres- 
sive war in Europe for supremacy on the Continent. 
It is a pity that France never realised the importance 
of naval power and overseas colonisation. From time 
to time during the periodic intervals of peace and quiet 
she made some attempts to strengthen her navy and 
build up a colonial empire, but these attempts were 
always sacrificed to her Continental ambitions. It was 
only towards the end of the nineteenth century, when 
she realised the absolute impossibility of further aggran- 
disement in Europe, that she diverted her attention to 
building up a colonial empire in Africa and in the Far 
East. During the period covered in „this book, if Louis 
XIV had included the East as an important theatre of 
operations against the Dutch, the fate of the naval ex- 
pedition under de la Haye might have been different. 
It is not difficult to imagine what a great change in the 
situation would have been brought about by some re- 
inforcements from France during the critical days of 
the second siege of St. Thomé. Re-inforcements of 
even a few ships, and some men and money at that stage 
would have helped the French not only materially but 
also psychologically, by strengthening the morale of the 
men, who would not have considered themselves as 
having been left to their fate by the Home Government. 
But no re-inforcements ever came during the whole 
course of the siege, and the ultimate fall of St. Thomé 
was, to a very large extent, due to the callous and 
almost cruel neglect on the part of the French Govern- 
ment, of an enterprise which had been started with so. 
high hopes and enthusiasm. - 





CHAPTER XI 


FOUNDATION OF PONDICHERRY 


. 

1, Political ideas of Baron. 2. Negotiations about the cession of St. 
Thomé, 3. Baron at Pondicherry. +4. Early history of Pondicherry. 5. 
Beginnings of the French connection with Pondicherry. 6. Martin at 
Pondicherry. 7. First step in the policy of intervention. 


1. Political ideas of Baron 


In spite of all their tenacity and heroic efforts the 
French could not hold.on to St. Thomé in the face of 


- such tremendously heavy odds. They had to surrender 


the town to the Dutch, and de la Haye returned to 
France a thoroughly disappointed man, having lost his 
squadron and the major part of his men without any 
tangible achievement to his credit. But although the 
failure at St. Thomé was undoubtedly a grievous blow 
to the French, it did not mean the end of all hopes. 
The French were determined to cling on to the Coro- 
mandel coast, facing all hardships and difficulties, fil! 
new opportunities arose to establish themselves more 


s $ . 
securely on the eastern coast. While in September, 


1674. everything seemed to be lost. there were fortun- 
ately for the French two persons who had creat 
imagination and political fore-sight, Baron and Martin. 
Baron refused to admit the loss of St. Thomé as a 
permanent defeat, >and was determined, by negotiations 
or war, to see the French established at some convenient 
place on the coast, preferably St. Thomé. He had a 
clear perception of the political situation in the country 


and the role which the French might play, almost as 


clear as Dupleix about eighty years later. The 
41—1574 B. 
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. 
numerous letters hé wrote to the king, Colbert and the 
authorities of the Company in France reveal quite clear- 
lv his views on the Indian political situation and the 
pohey he wanted his countrymen to follow. He 
realised that the stable governments in India. parti- 
cularly in the south, were all breaking up, ushering in 
a long period of continuous struggle, disorder and con- 
fusion. ‘In that atmosphere of change and revolution, 
the French could easily make themselves the arbiters of 
the fate of the Indian princes, provided they had two 
secure establishments in India, one on the Malabar and 
another on the Coromandel coast, and a few ships, men 
and munitions were sent every year from France to re- 
inforce them. The Indian states in the south. dis- 
tracted by continual internal revolutions and the ever- 
shifting alliances among princes and rulers, would be 
compelled to turn to the French for help and protection, 
which would make the Jatter the real controlling autho- 
rity in the country. It would be wrong to suppose, of 
course, that Baron had any intention of building up a 
French empire in India. He was mainly concerned 
with trade and commerce, but at the same time he real- 
ised that in the changing situatién in the country even 
the interests of trade and commerce demanded a secure 
territorial establishment, where the French might 
fortify themselves and whose révenues would be suffi- 
cient not merely to maintain the garrison but also to 
take appropriate diplomatic and, when necessary, mili- 
tary measures while intervening in, Indian polities to 
their advantage. ; 

Immediately after the capitulation of St. Thomé 
Baron wrote to the authorities of the Company in 
France, ‘* it is of the greatest importance for the good 
of your commerce that this place should remain under 
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the king or the Company. I beg. yeu to employ your- 
selves seriously for that object............ and | ask you the 
favour of remembering St. Thomé in case peace had not 
yet been made with the Dutch.’ In December, 1674, 
he wrote to de la Haye, ` what would not have the name 
of our great and invincible monarch achieved im India ul 
St. Thomé had remained to him, because with the least 
help that might have come from Europe His» Majesty 
would have been the arbiter of the Moorish (Mushm) 
and Gentile (Hindu) Princes.""* Early in 1675 he 
wrote letters to Louis XIV and Colbert, stressing the 
importance of having a secure territorial establishment 
on the Coromandel coast even at the cost of some money. 

In the treaty for thie surrender of St. Thomé there 
Was a provision (art, 12) that Baron might go to Surat 
either by a Dutch’ ship or by the overland route, for 
which he would be given the necessary passport by the 
king of Golconda. Where was also an understanding, 
though not entered in the formal treaty, that Baron 
might go to Surat on board the French frigate, La 
Diligente, which had been’ beached at Porto Novo. 
Baron chose the second,alternative as he did not like to 
take any help from the Dutch. On the same day that 
de la Haye left St. Thomé Baron also retired to Madras, 
with a number of merchants and clerks of the Company, 
20 soldiers and 30 sailers. From there he wrote to 
Martin at Pondicherry to make immediate arrange- 
ments to put La Diligente to sea again and to send 
it to Madras. Veron, the captain of La Diligente, 
who was at Pondi¢herry at the time was sent ab once 
to Porto Novo to make the necessary repairs, but it was 


1 Kaeppelm— La Compagnie des Imlex Orientales, p. 148. 
2 Ibid., p- 150. 
3 Mémoires de Francois Martin, M, p- l, 
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a slow and difficult work, and it was not till the 22nd 
November, 1674, that the vessel could be put to sea.’ 

St. Thomé was surrendered to the Dutch, but 
accotding to the treaty of alliance between the Dutch 
and the king of Golconda the place was to be handed 
over to the latter after an equal division bejween the 
two parties of all the guns, munitions and other things 
to be fotind there. Chinapelli Mirza, the Golconda 
general, entered the town on the 24th September, and 
after the division of spoils as stipulated in the treaty 
he took possession of the town in the name ol his 
master on the 7th October. Apart from the treaty 
stipulation, the Dutch were not anxious to keep St. 
Thomé to themselves much longer, fearing that if the 
place remained in their possession till the conclusion of 
peace in Europe they might be required to hand it back 
to the French. 


. 
. 


2. Negotiations about the cession of St. Thomé 


The delay in repairing and putting to sea the 
frigate, La Diligente, prolonged the stay of Baron 
at Madras much beyond his oriġinal plan, and during 
this forced detention there arose unexpectedly an 
opportunity for the French to re-acquire the lost town 
of St. Thomé, this time not by force but by negotia- 
tions or rather purchase. Early in October Nicolas 
Correa, one of the principal merchants of St. Thomé, 
came to Madras to propose to Baron the opening of 
negotiations with Chinapelli Mirza.for the cession of 
St. Thomé to the French, for which, as he said, the 


Golconda genera] was quite ready. The thing was. 


that the Dutch had surrendered the town to the Golconda 
1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, TI, p. 3. 
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forces on condition that its tortifications would be 
completely destroyed, which by rendering it valueless 
and indefensible from the military point of view would 
prevent the return of the French. But the Golconda 
general, who had some personal grievances against the 
Dutch, thought it better for his own interest as well 
as that of his master to start negotiations with the 
French for the cession of the town to them in exchange 
tor money. At first Baron received these overtures 
rather coldly, but two months later, on the 17th Decem- 
ber, Chinapelli Mirza sent Nicolas Correa to him with 
a formal and written proposal.’ ‘This led to a prolong- 
ed correspondence between the two, each side trying 
to bargain as hard as possible. In the end things were 
arranged thus. ‘The Golconda general would engage 
himself to secure a cession of the town to the French 
in the same condition in which it was at the time and 
to return the guns find munitions which had fallen to 
the share of the king of Golconda. He would secure a 
farman from the king in very wide and comprehensive 
terms for the French occupation of the place, which was 
to include several vill@ges originally belonging to it. 
Complete peace would be established between? France 
and Goleonda, and the king of Golconda would send one 
of the nobles of his Court to France to solicit the friend- 
ship and alliance of tht king of France. There were 
also a few conditions put forward by the French which 
were accepted by Chinapelli Mirza, namely, punishment 
to the Governor of Masulipatam for the murder of Mal- 
fosse, compensation for the pillage of the French settle- 
ment there, and a farman granting the liberty of trade 
and commerce throughout the kingdom. In exchange 
for these concessions the French were to pay 100,000 


i Martin states that the intermediary was a Brahmioa;—Meémoires, Il, p. 7. 
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pagodas, the major portion going to the king of Gol- 
comda and the rest. to Chinapeli Mirza and the inter- 
medjary.* 

‘When the terms had been thus finally settled 
Baron held a council at Madras of all the principal 
Frenchmen and ‘employees of the Company there were 
with him, and he even invited the Capuchin mission- 
aries. He wrote to Martin also for his opinion. When 
Baron disclosed the terms of the proposed settlement 
before the council, ail those present unanimously agreed 
that they were very satisfactory from the French point 
of view and should be accepted without hesitation. 
Even as a financial deal it would be highly profitable, as 
the value of St. Thomé in the condition in which it 
was at the time, of the guns and munitions which would 
be returned and the revenue to be expected from the 
territory ceded would tar exceed the amount which the 
French would have to pay for tht settlement. There 
were, to be sure, some who murmured about the loss of 
dignity arising from the purchase of a place with money 
which could have been defended by arms, and others 
who expressed some misgivings about the success of thie 
negotiations on the ground that fhe Dutch, who had 
great influence at the Court of Golconda, would succeed 
in preventing such a settlement.* Ultimately, how- 
ever, the terms were agreed to ahd signed by Baron and 
all those present and despatched to Chinapelli Mirza. 
The latter forwarded the terms to the Court, assuring 
Baron that he expected a satisfactory result despite the 
intrigues of the Dutch, and in case there was any hitch 
he would personally go to the Court to set matters right. 


1 Kacppelin—La Compagni des Indes Orientales, p. "i50. 
(The figure is pot at 60,000 pagouss.) 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, U. pp. 7. 
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He had his persona! motives too in this matter, not only 
the financial gain he would make from the deal byt also 
the hope that his own brother would be selected for, the 
embassy to Paris.’ 

The messenger whom Chinapelli Mirza sent to the 
Court rettirned on the 20th February, 1675, with an 
unfavourable reply, but the Goleonda general assured 
Baron that he would go to the Court personally to settle 
matters as arranged with him previously. Upon this 
Baron left Madras by the frigate, La Diligente, and 
reached Pondicherry on the 22nd February.* He 
intended to remain there till the negotiations with 
Golconda were finally settled. But towards the end of 
the month there came the news that as Chinapelli Mirza 
was about to leave, for the capital on the 27th, he 
received peremptory orders from the Court to return and 
stay on at St. Thomé. Tt was due to the machinations 
of the Dnich, who got wind of the negotiations started 
by the Golconda general and completely won over in 
their favour Madanna, the Rrahmin minister who vir- 
tually ruled the state in the name of the indolent king. 
Chinapelli Mirza still. held out hopes of success, which 
induced Baron to pro'ong his stay at Pondicherry to see 
the final outcome of the negotiations before leaving the 
Coromandel coast for Surat. 


3. Baron at Pondicherry 


There was another important reason which indeed 
Baron to prolong his stay at Pondicherry. A man of 
great political fore-sight, he clearly realised the im- 


„portance of establishing closer relations with Sher Khan 


1 Kaeppelin—La Compagnie dee Indes Orientales, p. 150, 
2? Mémoires de Francois Martin, IT, p- 10, 
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Lody, who had been friendly towards the French 
thfoughout and who had offered the French their only 
shelter on the Coromandel coast. On the 28th Feb- 
ruary Sher Khan sent one of his cavalry captains to 
pay his compliments to Baron, who reciprocated them 
on the next day through Deltor. In March Sher Khan 
decided to meet the Governor of Jinji at Porto Novo in 
connection with some negotiations which had been 
going on between them for some time, and mM order to 
give the impression that the French were his close 
allies Sher Khan wrote to Baron to send him some 
French troops to accompany him to Porto Novo, 
Baron accordingly sent him a French sergeant at the 
head of a small force consisting of 20 French and 50 
Indian troops.’ 

Baron expressed a keen desire to meet Sher Khan, 
and the latter also was equally eager for an interview 
with the French Director. It was eventually settled 
that they should meet at Cuddalore on the 6th April. 
Baron started for that place in a palanquin, preceded by 
20 guards under a commandant, and followed by five 
or six Frenchmen on horsebacR and about 100 Indidn 
troops. The ceremonial jourhey was deliberately 
planned to impress upon Sher Khan the might and 
grandeur of the French nation. Sher Khan came out 
of Cuddalore to a distance of One league to welcome 
Baron. He also was accompanied by a grand retinue 
consisting of his eldest son and some other relatives, 
4 to 5 hundred horsemen and 1,590 infantry troops. 
Sher Khan was seated on an elephant. and by the side 
was another elephant, fully decorated and meant for 
Baron. After the first customary civilities the whole. 
party made a ceremonial entry into Cuddalore, where 


L Mémoires de Francois Martin, IT, pp. 10-11, 
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Baron and his men were lodged in ‘a grand and newly 
constructed mansion. Baron remained there for three 
days, enjoying the lavish hospitality of his Muslim host. 
Presents were offered on both sides. but, as Martin 
observes, while the presents made by Baron were very 
expensive, those made by Sher Khan were mofe honour- 
able than costly. However, Baron's short stay at 
Cuddalore was not wholly occupied with lavish enter- 
tainments and sumptuous dinners. He held important 
discussions with Sher Khan, which however-could not 
be concluded in such a short time and were therefore 
left over for a later meeting between Martin and Sher 
Khan.* Martin does not state definitely the subject 
matter of these discussions, except that ‘‘ there were 
laid plans for an enterprise which would have surely 
succeeded if the Court had desired to take a hand in it 
or rather if France had been then in a condition to send 
some troops and money to these parts.’"* But from 
Baron's letters to Colbert and de la Have in December, 
1675, it appears that the project formed during these 
discussions was about the conquest of Goleonda by Sher 
Khan with the help of French money.> At the inter- 
view between Baron and Sher Khan the latter, referring 
to the negotiations about the cession of St. Thomé, 
declared that there was very little chance of these nego- 
tiations succeeding becAuse of the opposition of the 
Duteh who had great influence at the Court of Gol- 
conda, and that it was also difficult for the French to 
reconquer the place by force, which would require the 
despatch of another large naval squadron entailing 
huge expenditure. He then put forward a rather startl- 


d 1 Mémoiré: de Francois Martin, TI, pp. 15-16. 
2 Ibid., p- 17. ; 
3 Kaeppelin—Lo Cimpagnie des Indes Orientales, pp. 153-4, 
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ing proposal. ` Lf you think that your Emperor would 
pay for the maintenance of 5,000 cavalry and 20,000 
infantry for 8 or 10 months, I shall do my best to put 
you in possession of St. Thomé and other places that 
you may like on the Coromandel coast, and to give you 
the pleasvire of seeing the kingdom of Goleongla in the 
hands of one of your friends in less than 18 months.” 
Sher Khan declared that he would move Buhlul Khan, 
the Commander-in-Chief of Bijapur, about the enter- 
prise, and he wanted 5 lakhs of pagodas and 100 French 
gunners for conquering the territories of the Nayaks of 
the south, whose revenues would permit him to under- 
take the conquest of Goleonda. The proposal envisaged 
a vast and prolonged military enterprise, and it is diff- 
cult to say with certainty how far it was practicable 
and how far it would have succeeded if taken in hand 
in all seriousness. There were unmistakable signs of 
an impending break up of the seuthern states, which 
were in the most rotten and decadent condition. Times 
were opportune for an able military adventurer with a 
sufficiently strong army and adequate financial resources 
to embark on wide plans of conquest. But it is diff- 
cult to say how far Sher Khan was the strong man for 
that sort of military enterprise, even when supported 
by French money and French artillery. This much we 
know from later events that although Sher Khan obtain- 
ed some victories over the Governor of Jinji and some 
other petty neighbours, before the furious onslought of 
the Marathas he proved a broken reed and could hardly 
put up any resistance at all. Baron, however, was so 
much impressed by Sher Khan that even after 8 months 


of careful calculations he wrote to Colbert and de Ja 


Haye expressing full confidence in the ability of Sher 


} Kacppelin—La Compagnie des Indes Orientales, p. 163, 
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Khan and in the ultimate success of the projected mili- 
lary enterprise. He urged the French Governments to 
send all possible help to Sher Khan, feeling sure ,that 
once seated on the Golconda throne with French “help 
he would remain permanently under French control, 

t Martin, lowever, being more realist, was scepfical about 

it, and thought that Sher Khan would look to his own 
interests only. But even he, as we have noticéd before, 
was confident of the ability of Sher Khan. 

Towards the end of April Baron received letters 
from Chinapelli Mirza in which the Goleonda general 
expressed great regret for not having been able to go 
to the Court to finalise the negotiations but at the same 
time assured de la Haye that he would still press the 
matter and bring it, to a successful issue.* By this time, 
however, Baron realised the difficulties that stood in 
the way of a satisfactory settlement and made up his 
mind to leave Pondicherry enjprusting further nego- 
tiations to Martin, in whose diplomatic ability he had 
the fullest confidence. Moreover, he received news 
about more important and pressing matters at Surat 
Which required his, tmmediate presence there. In 
November, 1674, reports had reached  Pofhdichery 
about great disorder in the Surat settlement due to 
the mismanagement of the two merchants, Adam and 
Pilavoine, in whose charge the settlement had been left 
after the departure of Baron and Gueston from that 
place. At the beginning of December Baron sent 
orders to Boureau,,Chief of the Rajapur settlement, to 
pass on to Surat at. once and take charge of the settle- 
ment there” On the 22nd March, 1675, there arrived 

letters from Surat containing information that a packet 

— 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 11, p. 17. 
= Ibid., p- 4. 
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had been received ‘from the Chambre-Géneérale, which, 
auceording to the instructions on the cover, was 
to be opened only in the presence of Baron, Martin and 
Bouteau.! That made it necessary for Baron to start 
lor Surat at once, but for a time he hesitated and even 
asked Martin to go in his place as he did mot like to 
leave the Coromandel coast till he had known the final 
outcome of the negotiations about St. Thomé. Ulti- 
mately, it was decided that he should go, leaving Martin 
to carry on the negotiations.* The frigate, La Diligente, 
had by this time become quite unseaworthy and 
it was accordingly beached. Sher Khan advised 
Baron to take the land route through Bijapur territory, 
and he even offered to give him letters of recommenda- 
tion addressed to the governors of the places through 
which he would pass and an escort of 100 Rajput in- 
tantry and 40 cavalry troops.* 

On the 5th May Baron start@d from Pondicherry 
with 10 Frenchmen and the escort given by Sher Khan. 
There remained at Pondicherry only Martin as the chief, 
Deltor as his second and more than 80 Frenchmen in- 
cluding the captain and crew of La Diligente. Baron’s 
journeys was of the most trting nature because 
of the heat of mid-summer and the excessive rains 
later which made the roads impassable, and but for the 
letters of recommendation given “by Sher Khan it would 
have been impossible to carry on the journey. On 
reaching the Maratha frontier Baron sent back the 
escort given by Sher Khan and proceeded towards Raja- 
pur, where he rested for some time. before starting off 
again for Surat. At Rajapur Baron had an interview 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, 11, p. 13. > 
2 Ibid., p. 16. 
. 3 Ibid., p. 17. * 
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with some of the ministers of Shivaji and conceived a 
project of an alliance between Shivaji, Bublal Kban, ‘the 
Commander-in-Chief of Bijapur, and Sher Khan, In 
August, 1675, Martin received letters from Baron 
asking him to sound Sher Khan about the project, but 
the latter expressed strong suspicion about Shivaji’s 
sincerity, and the matter was dropped there.t On the 
3rd November Martin received letters from Surat in- 
forming him about the arrival of Baron and the open- 
ing of the packet from the Company, which contained 
a Royal order for the establishment of a Conseil Sou- 
verdin at Surat, consisting of Baron as the President, 
and Jonchéres, Martin,, Boureau and Pilavoine as the 
councillors. Martin also received letters from the 
Chambre-Générale prdering him to go to Surat to take 
up the appointment, but he was directed by Baron 
to remain at Pondicherry, where his presence was more 
necessary in the interest of the Gompany.? 

The future history of the Surat settlement les out- 
side the scope of the present volume, and let us now 
turn to Pondicherry and see how Martin was laying the 
foundation of a secure French establishment there. 


d4. Karly history of Pondicherry 


The early history* of Pondicherry is very little 
known, except what can be gathered from scrappy re- 
ferences in stray sources. Even the original name of 
the place and its, significance cannot be definitely 
ascertained. ‘The place was mentioned under various 
names in the early references. It is named Pollochire 
in the account of a Dutch officer who visited the 
. 


1 Mémoires dé Francois Martin, IE, p. 22, 
2 ibid., p. 31. 
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place in 1015, and ‘another one called it Polofére. 
Francis Daş, the -founder of Madras, stopped before 
the «place in 1639 and called it Poudouchery. 
In 1654 Samson d’Abbéville, French Royal Geo- 
grapher, mentioned the place in his work under the 
name Puducheira. In 1658 the Dutch author” Gautier 
Schouten in his detailed description of the places 
on the Coromandel coast called it Poule-Céré.” By 
Indians also the place was variously named, Philcheru, 
Phuljari ete. Although the place was thus variously 
named, from the time the French came there they called 
it Pondichéry, possibly from the earlier known name 
Poudouchery through an orthographical mistake. The 
place was first offered to the French by Sher Khan Lody 
in 1670, and although they could not accept it for lack 
of resources, fora long time they carried on regular 
correspondence with Sher Khan about the matter. 
According to J. Dubreuit the orthographical error which 
converted the name Poudouchery into Pondichéry arose in 
a quite natural way from the fact that during this period 
of negotiations, from 1670 to 1672, the French had been 
writing the name of a place which they had never heard 
pronounced.* Usually Indian place- numes have some 
meaning which can help us with the clue to the original 
name of any particular place. But in the case of 
Pondicherry, even following this method we cannot 
come to any definite conclusion, because all the different 
versions of the name of the place bear some plausible 
meaning. If the original name was Palli-cherri, it 
meant the village (cherri) of the Pallavas (Palli). If 


1 Labernadieo—Le Views Pondichdry, p. 7; also Kaeppelin— La Comi- 
— des Indes Orientales, p. 103. 
2 Maileson—AHistory of the French in India, p. 33; quoting Browne's 
“arnatic Chronology and Elliott's History of India, Vol. VOI, p. 391. 
3 Labernadio—Le Vieux Pondichéry, p. 9. 
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the name was Poudoucheru,. it meant the new (poudou 
in Tamil) pond (cheru in Telegu). It would » be 
certainly a hybrid combination of Tamil and "Telegu 
words, but it cannot be considered as very uncommon 
or impossible. The kings of Vijaynagar who dug a 
great tank near the place belonged to the Telegu race. 
If the name was Poudoucherri, it meant new 
(poudou) village (cherri), and possibly the plate was so 
called after the arrival of the Danes in the first quarter 
of the 17th century.t However, these facts do not give 
us any definite clue to the original name of the 
place. 

Pondicherry had many natural advantages for trade 
and commerce. Its situation at the intersection of the 
road running down the eastern coast and the one going 
from Jinji towards the sea, and its proximity to nearly 
all the southern principalities gave it an importance en- 
joyed by few other places on the coast. Situated within 
the territory of Sher Khan Lody, “‘ it was within a 
musket-shot of that of Jinji ; the Golconda territories 
were only six leagues away, and those of Ecugy, of the 
Nayak of Madura and of the Nayak of Mysore at a dis- 
tance of 25 to 30 leagues.’"? The place was “easy to 
defend, having natural obstacles on three sides against 
any surprise attack,—the river Ariancoupom on the 
south, marshes and sand dunes on the north, and the 
sen on the east, where the shallow roadstead prevented 
the close approach of men-of-war. On the west the red- 
hill whieh could be seen from ships from a long dis- 
tance served as an important and useful landmark, and 
the mouth of the river Ariancoupom offered a secure 

shelter to the merchant vessels from the fury of the mon- 


1 Labernadie—Le Viens Pondichéry, p. 13. A 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, TT, p. 5, 
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soon. ‘I'he place had a large colony of fishermen who 
could be most conveniently utilised for the loading and 
unloading of ships. It was also well-known as an im- 
portant centre of the manufacture of cotton fabrics. 
The climate of the place was healthy and agreeable, 
About the beginning of the 17th century phe Danes 
established themselves on the Coromandel coast, first 
‘at Tranquebar (about the year 1618) and later at 
Pondicherry. At Pondicherry they built up a very 
lucrative trade in cotton manufactures and constructed 
a large mansion which long survived their departure 
from the place and served as a useful shelter for 
European traders and travellers who happened to pass 
by that way. It is not known définftely when the Danes 
first came to Pondicherry or when they left the place. 
However, the departure of the Danes’ dealt a severe blow 
to the cotton manufacturing indistry by practically 
stopping all export facilities, and the inhabitants of the 
place were naturally anxious to attract other European 
nations to serve as intermediaries for their export trade. 
Their successive rulers, first Hindu and then Muham- 
medan, made many overtures kor the purpose in 1661 
and 1664 to the Dutch, who had already established 
settlements not far from the place. 


5. . Beginnings of the French connection 
| with Pondicherry 


Although the actual establishment.of the French at 
Pondicherry did not begin till February, 1673, when 
de l'Espinay arrived there, the “beginnings of the 
French connection with the place may be dated much 
earlier, in August, 1670. Tt will be remembered that: 
in 1669 Macara had obtained a farman from the king 

* of Golconda for the establishment of a French settle- 
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ment at Masulipatam. But his subsequent conduct led 
him to be suspected of having misappropriated a large 
amount ol money, and in April, 1670, Caron gent 
Goujon and Martin to Hyderabad and Masulipatam to 
enquire into the Macara affair and to take charge of the 
settlement at the latter place. They arrived at Masuli- 
patam on the 7th August, 1670, and it was soon after 
their arrival that Sher Khan Lody opened negotiations 
with them for the establishment of a settlement at 
Pondicherry. As Martin states in his diary, “ A 
little after our arrival at Masulipatam we were solicited 
by Sher Khan Lody, Governor for the king of Bijapur 
of the province of Valkondapuram............... to go and 
establish ourselves on his territory, where there are 
good manufacturers, of cotton textiles. This Prince 
promised us advantageous terms to carry on commerce 
there.""* Although they were new-comers on the 
Coromandel coast and did not know the country very 
well, the two French merchants were anxious not to 
lose any opportunity for extending their Company's 
trade and commerce. They accordingly sent an 
Armenian, one of the party of Macara, to see the place 
personally and report. “The latter returned and reported 
about the goodness of the climate and the fine quality 
and large quantity of the cotton manufactures in the 
locality. He was also accompanied by a Tamil 
representative from Sher Khan with a letter confirm- 
ing the offer previously made. By that time Goujon 
had died (28th September, 1670), being succeeded by 
Martin as the Chief of the Masulipatam settlement, and 
it was Martin who had to make a decision about the 
offer of Sher Khan. Nothing, however, could be done 
without definite orders from Caron, to whom he wrote 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 204. 
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for advice. At the same time he replied to Sher Khan 


that he had informed his superior authorities about the 
offer, which he accepted in anticipation, and that in 2 
or 3 months’ time he would be in a position to give a 
more positive reply. However, under the influence of 
the Banian agent at Surat, Samson, Caron wanted to 
concentrate the whole of the Company's trade and 
commerce at Surat and did not like to establish more 
settlements at distant places. So, no reply was sent to 
Martin regarding Sher Khan's offer. But Martin, 
being anxious not to lose the opportunity completely, 
carried on a prolonged correspondence with Sher Khan 
with great tact and prudence in ardey to keep him friend- 
ly towards the French. The actual establishment of 
the French at Pondicherry more than two years later 
was due to a large extent to the long and patient diplo- 
macy of Martin during the intervening period. 

Sher Khan on his side was all along hopeful that 
the French would ultimately come and establish a 
settlement on his territory. As soon as he heard the 
news of the capture of St. Thomé (25th July, 1672), he 
wrote to de la Haye, expressing “great friendship for the 
French and renewing his old offer. De la Haye also 
considered it a good opportunity, not so much to 
establish a settlement for trade, and commerce, as to 
procure provisions and munitions for the relief of St. 
Thomé. So at the beginning of August, 1672, he sent 
one of his officers to Pondicherry for the purpose. This 
was the first visit of a Frenchman te Pondicherry. Tis 
name 18 not known, but the fact of his visit is men- 
tioned in the Mémoires of Bellanger de 1’ Espinay. 
At Pondicherry he possibly lived in the old building: 
left by the Danes. He remained there for “two months 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, I, p. 295. 
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only , and succeeded well in his missfon of supplying 
munitions and provisions to St. Thomé.’ é 
In November, 1672, de la Haye decided to send 
one of his personal guards, Bellanger de |’Espinay, to 
contact the different rulers of the south in order to 
gain their help and co-operation for the relief of St. 
Thomé. ` Leaving St. Thomé with an able Indian 
Christian interpreter, Antonio Cattel, he first reached 
the territory of the Nayak of ‘Tanjore, from whom, 
however, he could not gain much for want of money.’ 
From there he arrived at Porto Novo on the 2nd 
December, and a few days later he started for Valikanda- 
puram, the capital of Sher Khan Lody, which he 
reached on the 18tl» December.’ The reception given to 
this young French officer of 23 was a magnificent one 
and has been described in a vivid manner in his 
Mémoires.* Bellanger de |’ Espinay presented the letters 
from de la Haye and obtained an assurance of full 
help and co-operation in prociiring troops, munitions 
and provisions for the relief of St. Thomé. On his 
side Sher Khan was glad that de la Haye had sent a 
high-ranking representative and was hopeful that the 
French would this time accept his old offer of establish- 
ing a settlement in his principality. The interview 
ended in a most dramatic manner. As de |’ Espinay 
was going to take his leave, there was announced the 
arrival of a Dutch merchant named Pitre, who had been 
sent to persuade Sher Khan to break off negotiations 
with the French. But in spite of the rich presents 
which he offered, the Dutch merchant had the humilia- 


| Labernadie—Le Viens Pondichery, pp. 9-10, 
2 Mémoires de Bellanger del Rapinay, p. 102. 
3 There is a fine picture of the hill fort of Valikandapuram in Laber- 
nadie’s Le Views Pondichéry, facing p. 2. 
4 Mémoires de Bellanger del'Espinay, p- 199. 4 
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tion to be told by Sher Khan in the presence of his rival 
that he knew the great difference between the French, 
a war-like nation ruled by a powerful king, and the 
Duteh, who were mere merchants occupying a little 
country full of water and enjoying self-government only 
since the time they were freed from Spanish} domina- 
tion. Sher Khan concluded in an ironical manner and 
to the great surprise of the representatives of the two 
rival European nations ** that since in Europe the 
Dutch were the neighbours of the French, they must 
be so in India, and for that purpose he gave us the 
place of Pondicherry in order to establish the nation 
there." Returning to Porto Novo de l'Espinay wrote 
to de la Haye about the success df his mission, and 
following the orders of de la Haye he started for Pondi- 
cherry, where he arrived on the 4th’ February, 1678. 
That was the beginning of the French establish- 
ment at Pondicherry. It must, however, be said that 
de l'Espinay was not concerned with the foundation of 
a commercial settlement, but only with procuring 
munitions and provisions for the relief of St. Thomé. 
He was quite successful in his immediate object, and en 
several~occasions he sent much-ieeded supplies to the 
besieged garrison at St. Thomé. On the 30th June, 
1673, de la Haye himself came to Pondicherry on board 
Le Breton, eluding the purseit of the Dutch fleet 
lying before St. Thomé, while returning from Masuli- 
patam. He expressed great satisfaction at the work of 
de |’ Espinay and started for St. Thomé on the next day. 
In January, 1674, de |’ Espinay wrote to de la Haye to 
send him an auxiliary,* and the latter selected Martin 
as the man most suitable for the purpose. The exact 
= 


1 Mémoires de Bellanger de VEspinay, p. 204, 
2 Ibid., p. 210. 
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relationship between Martin and de- Espinay is not 
clear, but they worked in good accord, and we have seen 
already how they tried their best to send all possible 
help to St. Thomé. After the capitulation of that place 
de |’ Espinay was recalled by de la Haye, with whom he 
sailed back to France, and only Martin with half a 
dozen Frenchmen remained at Pondicherry. Both 
Baron and de la Haye agreed that Martin shouwld remain 
at Pondicherry so as to preserve for the French this 
newly acquired place on the Coromandel coast. Later 
on the handful of Frenchmen at Pondicherry were re- 
inforced by others who came from Madras with Baron, 
including the crew of the frigate, La Diligente, and 
by a few others who’ escaped from Dutch prisons in 
Ceylon and Batavia. 


6. Martin at Pondicherry. 


The first task of Martin after the departure of de 
la Haye was somehow to maintain the small French 
establishment at Pondicherry till opportunities arose 
for acquiring better and more advantageous positions 
on the Coromandel coast. One such opportunity arose, 
as has been noted already, when Chinapelli Mirza 
opened negotiations with Baron for the cession of St. 
Thomé to the French. The negotiations, however, had 
a difficult sailing because of the opposition of the Dutch, 
who had great influence at the Court of Golconda, and 
by the time of Baron’s departure from Pondicherry it 
became quite clear that there was little chance of the 
negotiations ending in success. Still some hopes linger- 
ed on till August (1675) when Martin received definite 
. news from Golconda that the Dutch had completely won 
over the chfef minister, Madanna, and had persuaded 
the latter not only to break off negotiations with the 
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French but also to send out orders for the complete 
destruction of St. Thomé so as to prevent a return of the 
French. Although the French had been driven out of 
St. Thomé, the Dutch were not absolutely free from all 
anxiety, as they had good grounds to fear that after the 
conclusion of peace in Europe the French might send 
another expeditionary force to reconquer the place, at a 
time when it would no longer be possible for the Dutch 
to render any help to the king of Golconda. So they 
exerted all their influence at the Court to induce it to 
agree to a complete demolition of the town. They had 
at the time, as the Chief of their settlement at Bagnagar 
(the capital of Golconda) *‘ a man of enterprise, who 
had been brought up there from* his early youth, and 
who could speak the languages and knew the principal 
nobles.""' His great powers of diplomacy and per- 
severance and the rich presents he offered to Madanna 
ultimately decided the king to seud out orders for the 
demolition of St. Thom, not only the fortifications but 
even the ordinary houses and churches, including the - 
beautiful Cathedral Church dedicated to the Apostle St. 
Thomas. The Dutch even offered their active help in 
this work of demolition. Orders for the destruction of 
the town were received by Chinapelli Mirza in Septem- 
ber, 1675, but he was at first unwilling to carry them 
out, and represented to the Count that it would be detri- 
mental to the honour and interests of the king to 
destroy such a beautiful town. He even put forward 
the argument that the work of demolition would be 
very expensive, hoping thereby to Be able to persuade 
the niggardly minister to alter his decision. But noth- 
ing availed, and the work of demolition started in the 
same month. bh aco 


ei» ft Mémoires de Francois Martin, II, p, 28. 
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Martin suspects that the English of Madras also 
bad urged upon the Court of Golconda the necessity of 
completely destroying St. Thomé, although he saysethat 
he has no definite proof. He bases his suspicion on 
the fact that the destruction of St. Thomé was to the 
advantage of the English by the elimination of a rival 
settlement close to Madras and by making the people of 
St. Thomé come and live in the English settlement.' 
` Froidevaux in his Introduction to the Mémoires of 
Francois Martin (p. xv) states, ‘‘ who will dare, in 
default of an unanswerable document, to support an 
accusation about which Martin declares not to have any 
definite information?’ | As a matter of fact, the share 
of English responsibility for the destruction of St. 
Thomé is brought gut most conclusively by the letters of 
Langhorn, the Governor of Madras, to Venkatapati, 
the English political agent at the Court of Golconda.’ 

The work of démolition of St. Thomé went on 
from September to December, 1675. To help the 
Golconda workers the Dutch, sent their own men under 
the charge of Jager, who had served as engineer for 
fortifying the pagoda of Triplicane during the second 
siege of St. Thomé." In December some French offi- 
cers, who went to Madras to return to Europe on 
English vessels, visited St. Thomé, which they found 
so thoroughly destroyed that the only thing they could 
recognise in the once flourishing town was the Royal 
Gate. | 

After the capitulation of St. Thomé there arose an 
unexpected opportunity for the French to establish 


1 Weémoiree de Francois Martin, IT, p. 24. 

2 Love—Vestiges of Old Madras, I, pp. 335-38, quoting from Fac. 
Ree. F. St. G., letters dated 13th Oct, 1674, Qlat Nov. 1674, 
lith Fob., 1674/5, 9th Oct. 1675. | 

3 Mémoires de Francois Martin, IT, p. 26, 
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themselves on a secufre- footing in Bengal, but they could 
not take advantage_of it for want of resources. It will 
be remembered that while de la Haye was returning 
from “Masulipatam with two ships, Le Breton and 
Le Flamand, the latter broke away under the stress 
of weather‘and took refuge in the roadstead of Balasore, 
where sometime later she was captured by the Dutch 
in violation of the laws of neutrality and of the definite 
assurances of protection of the local authorities against 
any enemy attacks. Duplessis, an officer on board the 
French vessel, who had escaped capture, went to Dacca 
to complain to the Mughal Viceroy there, Shayista 
Khan, about the illegal action of the Dutch and to de- 
mand compensation. His case was strengthened by 
letters from the local authorities at Balasore, and ulti- 
mately he obtained an assurance from the Viceroy that 
the Dutch would be compelled to return the ship they 
had captured. Duplessis also obthined a farman for 
the French Company to establish settlements at all the 
commercial centres of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa." 
Duplessis was an energetic man, and hoping that the 
Company would accept such an uslooked-for opportunity’ 
he even" took possession of site% for the establish- 
ment of sett'ements at Dacca, Kasimbazar, Hugli and 
Balasore.* But to his repeated letters to Surat he re- 
ceived no reply, and having comè to the end of his re- 
sources he had to leave Bengal, with the few other 
Frenchmen there were with him, on board a country 
vessel captured at Hugli. The party, arrived at Pondi- 
cherry on the 9th December, 1674. Duplessis told 
Martin that only a man of enterprise and some money 
were needed to lay the foundation of French settlements 


1 Mémoires de Francete Martis T. p 49, 
2 Ibid., TT, p. 5, 
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in Bengal. But, as Martin regrets, the Company was 
reduced to such extremities at the moment that nothing 
could be done even to take advantage of the very favour- 
able farman granted by the Mughal Viceroy. In fact, 
it was not till 15 years later that the foundations of 
French settlements in Bengal were laid by Bourreau 
Deslandes. : 

About the same time that negotiations were 
started for the cession of St. Thomé there arose another 
opportunity for the French to acquire an old-established 
settlement on the Coromandel coast. At the beginning 
of 1675 Martin received letters from the Nayak of 
Madura that if Frarice sent out another naval squadron 
to the East and if the French gave him adequate help to 
drive out the Dutch and the Danes from his territory, 
he would in exchange grant them either Negapatam or 
Tranquebar, both „lying in his dominions, the first 
being occupied by the Dutch ‘and the second by the 
Danes. In the proposal, as Martin states, “* the Nayak 
looked to his own interests’ and we would have also 
„found ours, nor wag it very difficult to seize Tran- 
quebar from the Danes, since the place had but a poor 
garrison and its capture was not likely to lead to any 
serious consequences as would have followed from the 
capture of Negapatam But the French were at the 
time not in a position to undertake any large-scale 
military enterprise, and so Martin simply wrote to the 
Nayak thanking him for the proposal and tried to culti- 
vate friendly relations with him till a more favourable 
moment for action. But that moment never came, 
partly because of the sudden political changes in south 
India after this time, and partly because of the fact that 
after the conclusion of peace in Europe the Danes 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, TI, p. 9, 
44—1574 B. i 
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strengthened their fortifications at Tranquebar so as to 
protect «t from any surprise French attack. Many 
years before, shortly after the establishment of the 
French Company, Colbert had received a non-official 
proposal that the king of Denmark was willing to sell 
the settlement at Tranquebar, but the proposal fizzled 
out, and neither then nor in 1675 was Tranquebar 
destined to fall into the hands of the French.’ 

Even before the destruction of St. Thomé had 
commenced Martin decided to make the best of his 
opportunity at Pondicherry. He fully realised the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of his position. He had 
only 80 Frenchmen with him, aftér+e Baron's departure 
for Surat, lodged in the old house of the Danish settle- 
ment, neither spacious nor well-defended. He had 
plenty of money at his disposal after the payment of 
Chevreuil’s bill at Golconda and of bis own drawn on 
the Surat settlement, but this money could not be uti- 
hsed for trade and commerce because of the war with 
the Dutch. At Pondicherry the French were to live 
constantly on the defensive against a surprise attack by. 
the Dutch or the ruler of Jinji which might come any 
moment. No reliance could be put on the petty rulers of 
the neighbourhood who were constantly at war with one 
another and made and unmade aliances with a starling 
rapidity.? The only security for the French was the 
friendly protection of Sher Khan, and out of their own 
interest they had to remain in the closest alliance with 
him. ° 

In November, 1674, Sher Khan informed Martin 
that the Golconda merchant on whom Chevreuil had 


= 
1 For the earlier project of acquisition of Tranquebar sce Froidevaux 
. = ~Un projet d'acquisition de Tranquebar par la France en 1069. 
2 Mémoires de Francois Martin, IT, pp. 4-5, 
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drawn the bill bad paid the money as also the merchants 
of the Surat settlement on whom Martin had dratwn a 
bill for Rs. 40,000. He also asked Martin to came to 
Valikandapuram to settle the accounts of the advances 
of money previously made to him.’ In April, 1675, 
Martineand Sher Khan held conference,” at which, 
besides the important political projects discussed as 
noted already, the early accounts of the French were 
settled to the advantage of Sher Khan, according to the 
instructions of Baron and in view of the services he had 
rendered.” After the payment of money at Golconda 
and Surat the French had a large sum in their hands, 
which they could not utilise because of the war with the 
Dutch. Martin thought of turning the money to the 
best advantage by starting the manufacture of dyes and 
painted cloth. He collected some workers for the pur- 
pose and built some manufactories for them within the 
settlement to work “under shelter. But even then there 
was a large amount lying idle. Following instructions 
from Baron a part of it was lent to Sher Khan at an 
interest of 18% per annum, which was quite a moderate 
rate according to the market conditions of the time." 
At the time of his d®parture from the Coromandel coast 
de la Haye had given to Martin money for the sub- 
sistence of four Indian captains for their gallant and 
loyal service at St. Thomé. In order to utilise this 
money to the best advantage Martin farmed a village, 
named Paccamodiampet, from Sher Khan within half 
an hour's reach from Pondicherry- 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, IE, pp. 3A 
2 Tbid., p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

4 Ibid., p- 19. 

b Jbid., pp. 19 and 325. 
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Although quiet tnd unobtrusive the little French 
settlement at Pondicherry did not fail to rouse the sus- 
picion, and jealousy of the Dutch, who were determined 
to drive the French out completely from the Coromandel 
coast. Martin Pit, the Chief of the Dutch settlement 
at Tegnapatam, who had taken an active pará in the 
second siege of St. Thomé, paid a visit to Pondicherry 
in Novembtr, 1674. Although it was meant to be a 
friendly visit, it was really intended to see what the 
French were doing at Pondicherry and how far their 
little settlement there could be a potential source of 
danger to Dutch interests on the Coromandel coast. 
However, he was well-received and entertained and 
Martin even paid him a return visit at Tegnapatam in 
December.* In May, 1675, the French received warn- 
ings that the Dutch would shortly Come and attack 
Pondicherry. They accordingly kept themselves on the 
alert and prepared for resistance. * But nothing un- 
toward happened, except that a few Dutch ships 
anchored before Pondicherry and then left the place with- 
out any apparent reason. ` 


345° 


7. “First Step in the Policy nf Intervention. 


We have already noted the political ideas of Baron. 
When he left the Coromandel coast for Surat, he en- 
trusted the negotiations he ad started to Francois 
Martin, whom he knew to be a man who’ fully under- 
stood and appreciated his ideas and at the same time 
enterprising and resourceful enough to put them into 
execution. Martin, like Baron, realised that in the 
political unsettlement of the time it was necessary for 


1 Mémoires de Francois Martin, IT, p. 4. 
á 2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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the French in the interest of their commercial establish- 
ments in India to take advantage of the quarrels among 
the Indian Princes, to ally themselves actively with one 
as against the other. The idea was not to build up an 
empire, which was in fact too fantastic to be attempted 
by a realist like Martin or Baron. It was rather to 
adopt the policy of a king-maker. In 1676 Martin got 
bis first opportunity to intervene in Indian politics. At 
the same time it must be admitted that the policy of 
intervention Was in a way forced upon him, as without 
it there was the gravest risk of the French losing their 
only shelter on the Coromandel coast. Towards the 
end of 1675 there took place a palace revolution in Bija- 
pur. ‘There were twWo parties in the government, the 
Deccani, led by Khawas Khan, the chief minister, aud 
the Pathan, under “the leadership of Buhlul Khan, the 
commander-in-chiefl. The king was a mere child 
under the tutelage of his mother, who, chafing at the 
domination of the all-powerful minister, entered into 
a conspiracy with his rival to get rid of Khawas Khan. 
Khawas Khan was murderéd, and this event was 
immediately followed Jy the outbreak of troubles, 
which ultimately ended in the conquest of the kingdom 
by the Mughal Emperor. The faction fighting at the 
Court had its immediate repercussions on the Coro- 
mandel coast, as Sher Khan Lody was a relative of 
Buhlul Khan, while Nasir Mohammed, the Governor 
of Jinji, was the brother of Khawas Khan. Both the 
princes prepared for war, and the French at Pondi- 
cherry were inevitably dragged into the contest. They 
had been too long allied with Sher Khan to be able to 
avoid taking sides in the conflict. If Nasir Mohammed 
' came out victorious, it would have definitely meant 
the end of the French establishment on the Coromandel 
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coast. On the other hand Sher Khan had rendered 
gréat help to the French, even at the cost of antagonis- 
ing he Dutch, and gratitude demanded that they should 
now come to the help of a man who had given them 
their only shelter on the Coromandel coast. At the 
same time the policy of intervention fitted int with the 
ideas of Baron and Martin as conducive to the interests 
of the French Company in India and was accordingly 
accepted in spite of the prohibition of the Company to 
undertake any enterprise till the end of the war in 
Kurope.’ 

It was the conflict between Sher Khan and Nasir 
Mohammed which led to the strengthening of the 
defences of Pondicherry, exposed as it was to a surprise 
attack by the men of Jinji. The walls surrounding the 
settlement, which had crumbled down completely, were 
raised again, and the French were permitted to con- 
struct a bastion to the morth of the settlement. They 
also received from Sher Khan 300 Indian troops to 
defend the place. In September, 1676, the French 
were faced with a fateful decision when Sher Khan 
called upon them to capture the ‘fort of Valdaour, about 
three Iéagues from Pondicherry and belonging to the 
Governor of Jinji. Both gratitude and self-interest 
dictated them to obey the summons. Martin wanted a 
written document to show that fhe French were attack- 
ing Valdaour not on their own account but entirely on 
behalf of Sher Khan, and having received it he made a 
surprise attack on that reputed fort on the night of the 
24th September, 1676. He had with him only 45 
Frenchmen and 60 Indian troops. The fort was taken 
by escalade, and although this victory was neither very - 


1 Kaeppelio—La Compugme des Index Orientales, p. 16%. 
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striking from the military point of view for the nation- 
of Condé and Turenne, nor lasting in result beeause of 
later events, it had nonetheless its own importange as 
the first application of the political ideas of Baron and 
Martin. The capture of the fort of Valdaour opened 
the way*for further conquests by Sher Khan, who ex- 
pressed his gratitude towards the French in terms not 
in the least exaggerated. It is true that Sher Khan's 
victories were ephemeral or rather his victories hastened 
his own downfall. The defeated rival surrendered his 
territory to the king of Golconda who invoked the help 
of the Marathas, and before the furious onslought of 
the latter Sher Khan-could not put up any resistance at 
all. Thus the victory of Valdaour did not lead to the 
achievement of the French objective. But still it de- 
serves a special mention in history, as marking the 
beginning of that policy of intervention, which in the 
next century Dupleix pursued in a more brilliant manner 
and on a much larger scale, but of which he was not 
certainly the first initiator. . 


° . 
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